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oN SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. 


In the Decline of the Rowen Empire, when Lu- 
.CLAN wrote, the Minds of Men Were, in gene- 
ral, ſtrongly tinctured with that Superſtition and 
Enthuſiaſm, which ars the natural Conſequences 
. of univerſal Vice and Depravity. Ignorance and 
 Credulity had even infected the Seats of Learning 
and Science; Philoſophy and good Senſe had given 

5 Way, to; Aftrology, Magic, Tncantations, and a 
: _ Belief i in Ghoſts and Wizards, with many other 
© Fookeries of the like Nature : this rouſed the Indig- 
nation of our ſenſible Satirift, who, in the Perſon 


of TycBiaDes, in the following Dialogue, by 


the bare Recital of ſome Arange and improbable 
Stories, though related by men of the firft Cha- 
rafters, ſufficiently expoſes the Abſurdity of thoſe 
who were weak enough to believe them. Lu- 
cla is here, in the ftr ieteft Senſe, ſplendide 
mendax, and all * Lies are 4 PO and aner- 


taining. 
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TYCHIADES axp PHILOCLES. 
re n 
AN you inform me, Philocles, what it is 
that excites in men the univerſal paſſion 
for lying, which makes them ſo happy in 
ſpreading falſehoods themſelves, and liſtening 
ſo eagerly to others who do the ſame? 
| * H ILO GM © . 
There are many things, Tychiades, which 
induce men to tell lies for their own a intereſt 
and advantage. 
x ren 
That is not what I mean; 1 did not afk with 
regard to thoſe who have a reaſon for it, they 
deſerve pardon, nay even Praiſe, who praCtiſe 
it to deceive an enemy, or fave themſelves 
from any misfortune, as“ Ulyſſes did to pre- 
ſerve his own life, and fecure the ſafe return of 
, 1 his companions; but I am ſpeaking of thoſe 
bo, without any neceſſity, prefer lying to truth, 
* delight in it for no reaſon whatſoever. 


1 0 C I. 8. 
Know you any in whom this love of falſe. 
hood is ſo ſtrongly implanted ? ? 


* Uly/es.) Alluding to the artifice made uſe of by vy es 
to eſcape the Cyclop, as related by Homer, i in me ninth 
book of the Odyſſey, 7 


8 
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What can we ſay for ſuch, but that they are 
fools and madmen, who thus prefer the worſt 
and meaneſt, to the nobleſt and beſt of things 

TY e n I D 
And yet it is not always ſo; for many have 1 
known in other reſpects men of admirable ſenſe 
and wiſdom, who yet have, I know not how, 
been ſo infatuated with this vice, as to be ever 
deceiving others, and themſelves alſo; you 
know as well as I do, how egregiouſly thoſe an- 
cient writers Herodotus and + Ctefias, and 
before them the famous poets, with Homer 
| himſelf amongſt them, by their lies, impoſed 
upon not only the readers of their times, but 
delivered them down in their beautiful verſes 
even to our own. IT bluſh for them when _— 3 
* Herodotus.) In this writer, who is certainly one of 

the moſt agreeable liars of antiquity, we meet, as Lucigg 

here intimates, with ſome very ſtrange ſtories. Herodo- 

tus, however, it may be ſaid in defence of him, does not 

himſelf, vouch for the truth of every thing he relates, but 


gives us the lie juſt as he found it, leaving his readers to al- 
low it what degree of credit they think proper. 


+ Ctefias.)] Who wrote the hiftory of the Perſian war; 
and, according to all account, told as many lies as Herodo- 
tus, though not half ſo entertaining. 
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talk about the 0 divifion of heaven, the chains 


of . the rebellion of the giants, and 


the whole tragic tale of the infernal regions, 
and how Jupiter was turned into a bull, or a 
ſwan, and women changed to bears and birds; z 
add to theſe, their Pegaſus, Chimeras, Gor- 
gons, Cyclops, and all ſuch ſort of fables, fit 
only to amuſe children who are afraid of ghoſts 
and ſpectres. The fictions of poets, however, 
might be paſſed over but how abſurd and ri- 
diculous is it, in whole cities and kingdoms, 
to tell public and palpable falſehoods! the 
Cretans are not aſhamed to ſhew you the tomb 
of Jupiter, and the Athenians tell you, that 
Erichthonius grew out of the earth, and that 
the firſt men ſprung up like ſo many cabbages 
from Attic ſoil; and yet theſe were more ſpe- 
cious liars than the + Thebans, who talk of 
men rifing up from dragon's teeth, If, on ex- 
amination, you find all theſe things to be ſo 
far from true, that they could only be credited 
by a“ Corzbus or Margites, yet if you will not 

| believe 


© BISP After the death of Saturn; between Jupi- 
Ty & c. 
+ Thebans.] Alluding to the ſtory of Cadmus. See 


Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 


* Corebus or Margites] Probably the original names of 


two celebrated fools of antiquity, and afterwards uſed in ge- 
_ 


Ts 1 3 
believe this, 1 nor that + Triptolemus was carried 
through the air on the wings of dragons, that : 

Pan came out of Arcadia, to aſſiſt at the battle 
of Marathon, and that * Orythia was raviſhed 
by the north-wind ; he who will not give cre- 
dit to things ſo plain and true as theſe, would 
be thought an impious madman : to ſuch a de- 
gree hath lying, and the love of it, en a 
footing amongſt men. 

HKI E 8. 

Still poets, Tychiades, and nations too, may 
ſtand excuſed; for with the one, it gives a re- 
hſh to their fictions, and charms the reader, 
and with the other, gains a reſpect and venera- 
tion for their country. || Rob Greece of all her 
fables, and you will ſtarve the people who ſhew 
it; and ſtrangers would not thank you for tell- 
ing them the bare truth, even though they pay 
neral to ſignify, any idiot. Homer is ſaid to have written 
a ſatirical poem called the Margites, or the Idiot; but it was, 


moſt probably, like the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, wy 
work of ſome one of his numerous imitators. | 1 

+ Triptolemus.] See Lucian's Dream, and the note upon it. 

1 Pan. ] In Jupiter the Tragedian, See note on Pan. 

* Orytbia ] See Ovid's Metamorphoſis, b. vi. 

Rob Greece, e.] For a full confutation of 

— Quicquid Græcia mendax, 
Audet in Hiſtoria, 

I refer my reader's to the learned and i ingenious Mr. Bry- 


ant's Analyſis. | 
B 3 nothing 


were the ſtories which he told. 
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vothing * it. Thoſe, however, who love ly- 
ing only for lying fe ſake, we, indeed, 8 ri- 
diculous. 


ren 8. Ke 
L affure you I think ſo; for 1 have this mo- 


ment left Eucrates, from whom I heard the moſt 


ſtrange and incredible ſtories; I was obliged, to 


ſay the truth, to get away from him as faſt as 


I could, and even in the midſt of his diſcourſe : 
his abſurd and abominable tales, like ſo many 
Furies, drove me out of his houſe. 
ioo 
Eucrates is a man of fixty, a philoſopher, 
with a long beard, of credit and reputation, 
and was always conſidered as a perſon Who 


would never tell a lie himſelf, nor ſuffer any 


body elſe to do it in his preſence. 
„ nn 
And yet you cannot imagine, Philocles, 
what things he advanced, how anxious he 
ſeemed to have them believed, ſwore to, and 


pledged his own children for the truth of them, 
inſomuch, that 1 fixed my eyes on him with 
aſtoniſhment : ſometimes I thought the man 


was not in his right mind, and at others, that 
he was an impoſtor who had deceived me, or an 
aſs in a lion's ſkin, ſo very abſurd and ridiculous 


r 
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Pray, let us have them, for I ſhould be glad 
to know what kind of folly could lay hid under 
that great beard. 7 | 

J 

I uſed frequently to viſit him, and this 
morning wanting to meet Leontichus, who, 
vou know, is my old friend, and hearing by 
his boy that he was gone to ſee Eucrates, who 
was fick, and which I had not heard of, 1 
went to his houſe on purpoſe to meet them both 
there: when 1 came, ,Leontichus, they told 

me, was juſt gone, but there was a good deal 
of company left, amongſt whom I found Cleo- 
demus the Peripatetic, Dinomachus the Stoic, - 
and Ion, who, you know, is famous for his Pla- 
tonic.diſputations, and eſteemed as the beſt ex- 
poſitor of his maſter's tenets; you ſee what ve- 
nerable company I had got into, men of the firſt 
rank for wiſdom and virtue in their ſeveral ſects, 
and whoſe very countenances were awful and 
tremendous ; befides theſe, there was Antigo- 
nus the phyfician, who, I ſuppoſe, had been 
called in to give his advice in the diſorder 
which Eucrates laboured under, and which was 
growing better, as it was now getting dawn 
B 4 8 again 
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again into his & feet: he ſpoke to me in a low 


voice, as if diſtempered, and deſired me to fit 


down by him on the bed, though, as I came 
in, I thought I heard him talking very loud: I 
took great care not to touch his feet, and after 


making the uſual excuſe, that I did not know of 


his illneſs, but came as ſoon as ever I did, fat 
down by him; the company were all talking 
about his diſtemper, and every one preſcribing 
his own remedy for it: if, ſaid Cleodemus, you 

take up a weaſel from the ground in your left 
hand, killed in the manner I mentioned, and 
wrap it up in the ſkin of a lion juſt flead, and 
clap it to the leg, the pain will ceaſe imme- 
diately; not a lion's, ſaid Dinomachus, but, 
as | have heard, a young virgin hind: this, 
indeed, is the moſt probable, becauſe the hind 

is ſwift, and her ſtrength lies in her feet: a lion 
is ſtrong indeed, his fat, therefore, and his 
right paw, with ſome ſtrait hairs out of his 


beard, properly adminiſtered, and with ſome 


certain words ſuited to the occaſion, may do 
much, but not in diſorders of the feet, 1 


* Feet. | Probably the gout, which, by all accounts, 
was as faſhionable amongſt the Greeks and Romans as our- 
ſelve?. The difpute between the two learned doctors, 
whe ker it was to be cured by the lion's or the hind's ſkin, | 
and the reaſons in favour of each are full of true humour, 


thought 
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thought formerly, replied Cleodemus, as you 
do, that it ſhould be a hind's ſkin, becauſe the 
hind is ſwift- footed; but a certain African, 
well ſkilled in things of this nature, lately in- 
formed me that lions were ſwifter than hinds, 
for they frequently purſue and kill them. 
Every body preſent agreed in commendation of 
the African, who, they ſaid, was certainly in the 
right. And do you really think, cried I, that a 
man can be cured by charms and incantations ; 
that external applications can remove the diſ- 
order that is within? At this ſpeech of mine 
they all laughed immoderately, plainly deſpiſing 
my folly and ignorance, in not knowing things 
which were ſo clear and evident, that no man in 
his ſenſes would ever dare to contradict them. 
The phyſician alone ſeemed pleaſed at my queſ- 
ſtion, who, I ſuppoſe, had himſelf been laugh- 
ed at for adviſing his patient to abſtain from 
wine, live upon vegetables, and not talk ſo loud. 
Cleodemus fimpered, and ſaid, Does it ap- 
pear, Tychiades, ſo incredible that theſe reme- 
dies ſhould be of any ſervice in certain diſtem- 
pers?” « Tome, replied I, it undoubtedly muſt, 
unleſs you think me ſuch an 1diot as to believe 
that an application from without can poſfibly 
be communicated to the parts within, or that 
certain charms and hard words can produce a 

| | cures, 
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cure, which it certainly cannot, though you 
were to wrap up a hundred weaſels in the ſkin of 
the Nemæan lion, for many a one of thoſe noble 
beaſts have I ſeen with his whole ſkin on, and 
yet lame himſelf.” © You ſeem, ſaid Dinoma- 
chus, totally ignorant, and never to have learned 


the wonderful effects of theſe medicines ; you 


do-not believe, I ſuppoſe, what is clear to every 
body, that intermitting fevers may be cured, 
and the bites of ſerpents charmed away by old 
women; and yet if thefe things are done every 
day, why may not the other?“ < Dinomachus, 


replied I, you draw falſe concluſions, and as 


they ſay, only drive out one nai} with another, 
for what you mention can never be performed 
by the means which you aſſign ; nor will I ever 
believe it, till you can convince me that a fe- 
ver or a ſwelling can be frightened away by a 
ſpell, or an incantation. I look upon all you 
have advanced, therefore, as ſo many old wo- 
men's fables.” 55 

„By your talk, ſaid Dinomachus, you ſeem 
not to believe that there are any gods, or you 


would not ſurely deny that diſorders may be re- 
moved by divine invocations.“ „ That, ſaid I, 


my friend, does by no means follow: there 
may be gods, and yet all this be a lie. Jam 
A devout | 
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a devout worſhipper of the gods, and bear 
witneſs to the cures which they work on men 
by the help of medicine: but Æſculapius and 
his ſons healed the fick by adminiſtering good 
and proper remedies, not by lions and weaſels.“ 
cc No more of this, interrupted Ion, but let 
me tell you a moſt miraculous thing. When I 
| was a boy about fourteen, a man came one day 
to my father and told him that Midas, his 

vine-drefler, a ſtrong luſty fellow, had been juſt 
bitten by a ſerpent, and laid with his leg all 
putrified : it ſeems, as he was tying up the 
branches, a viper had crept up, bit his thumb, 
and returned to his hole. The poor man was 
weeping, and almoſt dead with the pain; for 
we ſaw him carried by his fellow-ſervants on a 
bed, livid, ſwelled, and almoſt expiring. My 
father ſeemed much concerned, when a friend 
of his, who happened to be preſent ſaid, I will 
ſend you a man of Babylon, one of the Chal- 
dzans, who can cure him. To cut my ſtory 
ſhort, the Babylonian came, and by an incan- 
tation drew the poiſon out of his body, at the 
ſame time tying a ſtone to his foot, which he 
had broke off from the tomb of a virgin lately 
dead. This, perhaps, may ſeem nothing ex- 
traordinary to you, though the man, which 1 
was an eye-witneſs of, took up the bed which 
: he 
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ke had been brought upon, and walked back 
to his work : ſuch effect had the incantation, 
and the ſtone from the ſepulchre. 
c But after this he ſhewed till greater marks 
of divine power; for early one morning in the 
country, he walked thrice round a certain place, 
and after purifying it with torches and ſulphur, 
pronounced ſeven holy words out of an ancient 
book, which immediately drove out all the 
ſerpents that were within that circle : drawn 
by his incantation, there came about him in- 
numerable aſps, vipers, * ruddocks, and ſnakes 
of every kind; one old dragon, indeed, ſtaid 
behind, who was too old to crawl, and there- 
fore did not obey the mandate; the magician, 
however, who knew by his art that he had 
not got them complete, ſent the youngeſt ſer- 
pent to the dragon, who came a little after, 
and when he had gathered them all together, 
the Babylonian + blowed upon them, and, to 
our great aſtoniſhment, they were immediately 
conſumed.” And pray, faid I, this young 


ferpent that went on the embaſſy, did he bring 


the old dragon you talked of in his hand, or 


* Radgocks.) Greek, auf, the phyſalus of the Red 
Sea, mentioned by Elan, 


+ Blowed.)] This is quite in the ſtyle of a modern con- 


jurer. 
oo 3 
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leaning on a crutch ?” << You are laughing at 
me I ſee, ſaid Cleodemus : I was formerly, [ 
own, as incredulous about theſe things as you 
are (for I really could not bring myſelf to be- 
lieve them), but ſince I ſaw the flying ſtranger 
from the North, I have been convinced, and 
though for a long time very loth, am at length 
ſatisfied: how, indeed, ſhould it be otherwiſe, 
when 1 ſaw him, in the middle of the day, fly 
in the air, walk upon the water, and paſs flow- 
ly and deliberately through the fire.” « And 
have you really, ſaid I, ſeen this northern hero 
fly thus, and walk upon the water?“ 4 have, 
ſays he, and with leathern ſhoes, like other 
people's; not to mention many little things 
which he does, ſuch as creating affections, 
driving out ſpirits, calling up the dead to life, 
ſtopping Hecate, and drawing down the Moon. 
I will tell you what I ſaw him do for Glaucias, 
the ſon of Alexicles; this young man, as ſoon 
as he came to his eſtate, after the death of his 
father, fell in love with Chryſis, the daughter 
of Demenetus; he was at that time my pupil 
in philoſophy, and if it had-not been for this 
paſſion, would ſoon have learned all the doc- 
trines of the Peripatetic ſchool, for though 


but a youth of eighteen, he had maſtered/ana- 


lyſis, and gone through the nature of thin gs: 5 | 
this 
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this love affair, however, had ſtopped him in 
his progreſs, and he made me his confident in 
it; upon which, as * became his maſter, I 
carried him immediately to this northern ma- 
gician; gave him four mipæ down (for he want 
ed ſome money for the facrifices), and promiſed 
him fixteen more on the poſſeſſion of Chryfis : 
whereupon, as ſoon as he had got a full moon, 
and performed certain holy ceremonies, he dug 


a deep trench in a particular part of the houſe, 


and, at midnight, firſt called up Anaxicles, 
the father of Glaucias, who had been dead near 
ſeven months: the old; man did not approve of 
the affair, and ſeemed for a time extremely 
angry. with his ſon about it, but at length gave 
his conſent. The next who appeared was He- 
cate, accompanied by Cerberus, and, after her, 
the Moon, putting on various ſhapes, firſt tak- 
ing the form of a woman, then of an ox, and 
laſtly of a dog; then our cunning man faſhion- 
ed out of clay a little Cupid, and bade him 


go and fetch Chryſis ; away he flew, and in a 


3, Bacame,] The grave tutor carrying his young pupil to 


a conjuror, and giving him money to procure a girl for 


him, is a fine ſtroke on the pious philoſophers of that 
time, who, in the true ſpirit of a modern , 
thought it cruel, no doubt, to baulk the young man's in- 
clinations, in ſo virtuous a deſign as that of keeping a 
112 


ſhort 
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| ſhort time after ſhe knocked at che door, came 
in, and embraced Glaucias, with all the marks 
of the ſtrongeſt. love and affection. After 
this, the Moon flew away to heaven, — — 
deſcended to the earth, the ſpectres vatiifhed 
and about GER we: let the fair cn 
again. 
lf you had ſeen all this] Tychlades, you 
would not, I think, have called in queſtion the 
power of incantations. c You are right, faid I, 
if 1 had feen 1 ſhould certainly have believed ; 
but you will pardon me, I hope, if I am not 
altogether fo quick-fighred as you are. I know 
the lady whom you ſpeak of extremely well, a 
very loving one ſhe is, and with no great dif- 
ficulty to be acquired, nor can [I ſee any neceſ- 
firy of ſending your little clay ambaſſador to 
ber, or the Moon, or the northern magician; 
as for twenty drachmas ſhe would go to the 
Hyperboreans themſelves; this is an incantation 
which ſhe always liſtens to: though her nature is 
a little different from that of apparitions, for 
they, as you tell us, fly away at the ſound of 
braſs or iron, whereas, if the hears the leaſt 
tinkling of filver, ſhe will run to you immedi- 
ately. But I am moſt ſurpriſed, that this great 
magician. himſelf, who might, no doubt, be 
loved by the wealthieſt of the ſex, and be paid 
with 


rn An 


with many a good talent, ſhould be ſo ridicu- 
lous as to employ his art only in n Glau- 


cCias beloved.” 


„ig ridiculous: in you, ſaidd Ink, thus to 
diſbelieve every thing; but what think you of 


thoſe, who ſet the dæmoniacs free from all 


their pains and terrors, and charm the evil 
ſpirits? they want not my teſtimony, for thou- 
ſands will tell you of the Syrian from Palæſtine, 
ſo famous for his cures of this kind ; who took 
ſo many poor wretches laying on the ground 
by moon: light, rolling their eyes about, and 
foaming at the mouth, and for a certain ſmall 
reward, raiſed them up, and ſent them home 
quite recovered. He would ſtand over the evil 
ſpirits, and aſk them whence they came; the 
patient, all the time, ſays nothing, and the 
ſpirit anſwers in Greek, or ſome other lan- 
guage, and tells him how, and from whence he 
came into the man; then, by conjurations, or, 
if that will not do, by threats, he drives the. 
evil ſpirit out of him: I have ſeen it myſelf, and 
it looked black and ſmoaky.” I am not at 
all ſurpriſed, replied I, at your ſeeing ſuch 
things, for even your father Plato's * ideas are 

viſibly 


* [eas.] The deſeription of ideas, according to the doc- 
trine of Plato, delivered by Alcinous, is as follows: 


% Ideas 
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viſibly ſeen by you, though ſo much thinner 
ſubſtances, and to us, common mortals, abſo- 
lutely invifible.” | | 

« Jon, interrupted Eucrates, is not the only 
one who has ſeen ſpirits, both by day and by 
night; I have myſelf, indeed, a thouſand times: 
at firſt I was frightened, but at length, by be- 
ing uſed to them, find nothing extraordinary 
in their appearance ; eſpecially fince an Arabian 
made me a preſent of a ring of iron, formed 
out of ſeveral * crofles, and tavght me a certain 
incan- 


1 Ideas are the eternal notions of God, perfect in them- 
ſelves, whether God be intellect, or ſomething intelligent; 
he muſt have his intelligibles, and thoſe eternal and im- 
moveable : if ſo, there are ideas; for, if matter itſelf, be 
in itſelf void of meaſure, it is neceſſary that it receive mea - 
ſure from ſome ſuperior, that is wholly remote from mat- 
ter: but the antecedent is true, therefore the conſequent; 
and if ſo, there are ideas. If the world were not made by 
chance, it muſt not only be made of ſomething, but 35 
ſomething, and not only ſo, but after the likeneſs of ſome- - 
thing; but, that after whoſe likeneſs it was made, what is 
it but an idea? whence it followeth, that there are ideas.” 

Lucian frequently laughs at Plato and his followers, as 
obſcure, myſterious, and unintelligible : from a view of the 
above explication of ideas, my readers will, probably, be 
of the ſame opinion. 


* Croſſes.] The iron, wood, and probably every part of 
the materials of which the 0 or gallows, was made, for 
the execution of criminals, was, we may ſuppoſe, reckon- 


ed peculiarly efficacious i in the exorciſing of evil ſpirits by 
Vox. IV. C the 


* Quintilian. 
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incantation, with a number of words in it; but, 
perhaps, you will not believe me.” How is 
it poſſible, replied I, that I ſhould doubt the 
veracity of ſo wiſe a man as Eucrates, ſpeaking 
with freedom and GO and in his own 
houſe too ?” 

« As to- 5 ſtatue, reſumed he, who ap- 
pears to every body, young and old, I need not 
tell you myſelf, for it is known to all the fami- 
ly.” „What ſtatue, ſaid I, do you mean ?” 
£ That beautiful one, repfied he, which you 
ſee as you come into the hall, made by Deme- 


ns.” The f Diſcobolus, I ſuppoſe, you 


mean, bending down as if going to throw the 
diſcus, and looking back at the perſon that 
brought it him, with one knee bent, as if pre- 
pared to riſe- after the caſt,” No, no, that 


the ſuperſtitious heathens of that time. But ſuperſtitions 


full as idle and ridiculous as any here recounted, have, 


we know, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, many ages after, diſ- 
graced the enlightened æra of Chriſtianity. | 

+ Diſcobolus.] From Joxe;'Earaw, the thrower of the 
diſcus ; a ſort of heavy round quoit launched from a thong, 
put through a hole made in the nyddle of it; it was men 


with a circular motion, one of the thrower's hands bei 


near the breaſt, the other balancing the diſk; the abe 
being all, as it were, in motion, the attitude fine, and the 
muſcles properly extended, muſt have formed, altogether, 
a good figure for the ſtatuary. The diſcobolus of Myro, 
probably the ſame as is here taken notice of, is mentioned 


” 


is 


LY” 
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is Myro's ; Ido not mean that, nor the next to 
it, which is Polycletus's, that has the head 
bound with a fillet ; paſs over thoſe on the 
right Hand which repreſent the Tyrant Killers, 
done by Critias, and obſerve that which ſtands 
by the fountain, with a large belly, bald-pated, 
half-naked, with the- hairs of his beard flut- 
- tering in the wind, the muſcles ſtrong and bold, 
in ſhort, the very 4 man him ſelf ; it is the image 
of * Pelichus, the Corinthian general.“ Now, 
by Jove, ſaid I, I have him, it is he next to 
Saturn, with the withered garlands hanging 
about him, and plates of gold on his breaſt.” 
« Aye, replied Eucrates, I gore him them for 
curing me of a tertian ague.” * My good 
friend Pelichus too, it ſeems.” May be fo, | 
replied Eucrates, but do not ſcoff, for he may 
be revenged on you by and by: I know what 

this ſtatue, which you laughed at ſo, has power 
to do; do you think, if he can cure an ague, 
that he cannot bring one alſo?” “ Kind then, 

faid I, and propitious may he be to me! but 
what did he do, pray, to you who were in the 
| houſe?” 1 will tell you, ſaid Eucrates; as 
ſoon as night comes on, he quits the pedeſtal 


F4 Man himſelf.] Gr. 3 . See the note on 
bros. 


8 Pelichus.] See Thucydides, b. i. 29, 
C 2 which 
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which he ſtands on, and takes his walk round 


the houſe; they frequently meet him ſinging: 


he never hurts any body if they give way to 
him, but paſſes on without doing miſchief: he 
will often divert Himſelf with waſhing, and the 
plaſhing of the water is heard till the morn- 
ing.” I have a notion, ſaid I, that this ſame 
ſtatue 1s not Pelichus, but Talus the Cretan, 
ſon of Minos, who went all about the coun- 
try. If he had been of braſs inſtead of wood, I 


; ſhould have thought him, not the work of De- 


metrius, but one of Dzdalus's productions; for 
he ran away, it ſeems, from his Pedeſtal.” 
« Take care, ſaid Eucrates, interrupting me, 
you do not repent of this hereafter; I know 
what happened to ſomebody that ſtole the oboli 
which we offered to him at the new-moon.” 
&© Whatever he ſuffered, ſaid Ton, the villain 
well deſerved it; but tell me, Eucrates, how 
was he revenged on him? I ſhould be glad to 
know, though this Tychiades here will give no 
credit to it.” © A number of oboli, reſumed 
Eucrates, lay at his feet, ſome pieces of ſilver 
money were alſo glued on with wax about his 
thighs, and ſome plates of rhe ſame, which he 
had received as offerings from {ome of his vo- 
taries, Or in return, for curing them of their 

een. 


e 
fevers. We had at that time a Libyan ſlave to 
take care of our horſes : this raſcal had the im- 
pudence to come in the night, and ſteal all 
theſe things away, whilſt the ſtatue was got off 
his pedeftal : but, as ſoon as Pelichus return- 
ed, and perceived that he had been robbed, 
mark the vengeance which fell upon the Afri- 
can, and how he was taken: he walked all 
night round about the hall, and could not get 
out of it, but was caught, as it were, in a la- 
byrinth, and at break of day, ſeized with the 
things which he had ſtolen upon him. After 
which, he ſuffered grievouſly, for every night 
he was terribly flogged, ſo that the wales ap- 
peared on his body the next day: he lived a 
little while and then died in the greateſt miſery. 
And now, Tychiades, you may laugh at Pe- 
lichus, think me mad, and compare me to * Mi- 
nos's friend and contemporary, if you pleaſe.“ 
« Eucrates, ſaid I, whilſt the braſs remains, 
braſs he will be, and the work of Demetrius, 
who did not make gods but men; and as for. 
the ſtatue of Pelichus, I ſhould be no more 
afraid of it, that I ſhould of Pelichus himſelf, 

* Minos's friend.] Talus, mentioned above; he was em- 
ployed as the prime miniſter of Minos, king of Crete, to 


enforce his laws throughout the kingdom, and which were 
engraved by him, as is before remarked, on tables of braſs. 
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or his threats, were he now alive, and before 


9» 


e Eycrates, ſaid Antigonus the phyſician, 
1 have, myſelf, got a little braſs Hippocra- 
tes, about a cubit long, who, every night, as 
ſoon as the lamp is out, walks all over the 
houſe, makes a violent noiſe, opens and ſhuts 
the doors, mixes my phials one with another, 
and turns my boxes topſy-turvy, eſpecially if 
we happen to defer our annual ſacrifice to him.“ 
ce And does Hippocrates, ſaid 1, at this time of 
day, look for ſacrifices, and expect rich offer- 
ings to be made to him? I think he might be 
ſatisfied with a + funeral cake, a. gaciand for his 
head, or a little milk and honey.” 
ce And now, ſaid Eucrates, I will tell you 
ſomething that can be well atteſted, which I 
{aw above five years ago: it was about the time 
of vintage, when, chancing in the middle of 
the day, to leave the workmen, I rambled by 
myſelf into a wood, wrapped up in deep 
thought and meditation ; I was got into a dark 
place, when on a ſudden, methought I heard 
I Funcral cake.) It was the cuſtom of the Greeks, to 
put into the mouths of their deceaſed friends a ſmall cake 
compoſed of flour, honey, and other ingredients. Virgil 
calls it, Melle ſopot: catam & medicatis frugibus offam. This 


was deſigned to appeaſe the fury of Cerberus, the famous 
dog of hell, and to procure of him a ſafe and quiet entrance. 


the 
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the barking of dogs, and imagined it muſt have 
been my ſon Mnaſo ſporting there, and who, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, was hunting in 
the thickeſt part of the grove : but it was not 
ſo; for, a little after, I heard a ſhaking of the 
earth, and a noiſe like thunder, when a woman 
of moſt dreadful appearance came towards me; 
ſhe ſeemed half a ftadium in height, carrying 
a torch- in her left hand, and in her right, a 
ſword, about twenty cubits long; her lower 
parts ſeemed formed of ſnakes, and from the 
waiſt upwards ſhe was like a Gorgon, with a 
moſt horrible and frightful countenance ; in- 
ſtead of hair, ſhe had ſerpents which hung 
round her neck, and twined like ſpires about 
her ſhoulders. Only obſerve, fays he, my 
friends, how my hairs, even now, ſtand an end 
at the recital of it.” And ſaying this, he ſhewed 
them all the hairs on his arm, which ſtood "IP 
in briſtles with the fright. 
All this time, the old fellows, * Dino- 
machus, and Cleodemus, liſtened to him with 
open mouths; permitted him patiently to lead 
them by the noſe, and greedily ſwallowed his 
incredible ſtory of the Coloſſus, and his giant 
ſpectre half a ſtadium high. In the mean while, 
I could not help reflecting how theſe men are 
reſpected and admired by our youth for their 
| 8 wiſdom, 


n e 


wiſdom, though their grey beards alone diſtin- 

guiſh them from children, who are not ſo eafily - 
deceived as they are, by ſuch abominable falſe- 
hoods. 

&« And how big, ſaid Dinomachus, were the 
dogs ?” „ Taller, replied he, than Indian ele- 
phants, black, rough, and with dirty hides ; 
when I ſaw them, I ſtood ſtill, and turned my 
ring on the inſide, which the Arabian gave me; 
upon which, Hecate, ſtriking the ground with 
her ſnaky foot, the earth opened, wide as the 
mouth of Tartarus ; ſhe leaped in, and vaniſh- 
ed immediately, I took courage then, and 
leaning forward, looked down, laying hold of 
a tree that grew cloſe to it, to prevent*my fall- 
ing in headlong: then had I a view of the 
ſhades below, of * Pyriphlegethon, the burn- 
ing lake, and Cerberus; and ſaw the dead fo 
plainly, that I could diſtinguiſh ſeveral of them, 
and, among the reſt, my own father, whom 
I knew very well, and in the ſame cloaths which 
he had on when we buried him.” * And pray, 
Eucrates, ſaid Ion, what were the ſouls about?“ 
« What would you have them do, replied Eu- 
crates, but walk about in companies with their 


* Pyriphlegethon. ] A burning lake, or river, whoſe waves 


of liquid fire are perpetually flowing for the amuſement of 
the damned, in the poetical hell, 


friends 
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friends and relations, and lay on beds of aſpho- 
del.” „„ What will your Epicureans ſay now, 
rejoined Ion, to the divine Plato, and his book 
on immortality? but now, I think on it, did 
you ſee him or Socrates amongſt them ?” 
ce Socrates, replied he, 1 believe I did, though 

not plainly: I gueffed, however, that it was he, 
4 by his bald pate. and large belly; as to Plato, 
for amongſt friends one ſhould always ſpeak 
the truth, I cannot fay I ſaw him there; as I 
was looking at all theſe things, the gulph be- 
gan to ſhut in, and juſt as it cloſed, my ſer- 
vants came in ſearch of me, juſt before it was 
covered in, Pyrrhia here, was one of them : is 
not it all true, girl?” “ Ves, by Jupiter, ſaid 
Pyrrhia, I heard the barking out of the gulph, 
and ſaw the light of the torch,” This fuper- 
numeraxy witneſs of noiſe and flame, made me 
laugh exceſſively. . 
5 There is nothing ſo very extraordinary i in 
all this, ſays Cleodemus, for I ſaw as much in 
my laſt illneſs; Antigonus here, attended and 
cured me, it was the ſeventh day, I remember, 
of a violent fever. Vou had ordered them to 
ſhut the doors and leave me alone, that I 
might get ſome reſt; when, behold, as I lay 
broad awake, a moſt beautiful youth appeared 
to me, cloathed in white ; he commanded me to 


riſe 
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Fife, and leading me through: a great cavern 
down to the infernab regions, he ſhewed. me 


Tantalus, and Tytius, and Siſyphus, and every 
thing elſe. When I was: got: ro the tribunal, 
(for I thought acus, and Charon, and the 
Fates, and the Furies were there,) ſome mo- 
narch, Pluto 1 ſuppoſe, fate on his judgment- 
ſeat, and pronounced the names of ſome who 
had lived beyond the term aſſigned them, and 
were to die ſoon. A young man, I thought, 
ted me towards him, but the king ſeemed 
angry, and ſaid, Let him go, his thread is 


not yet ſpun; bring me Demylus the ſmith, 


for he has lived beyond his time.“ I ran 


back with joy, for my fever had left me, and 


told every body that Demylus would die ſoon; 


| he lived, you muſt know, in our neighbour- 


hood, and was at that time, as they told me, 
very ill; and a little while after this we heard 
the groans of thoſe who were lamenting the loſs 
of him.” And what is there ſo wonderful in 


that, ſaid Antigonus? I knew a'man who came 


to life again, twenty days after he was buried; 


one whom 1 cured ſeveral times, before his 
death and after it.” „ But how happened it, 
faid I, that his body never putrefied, or that, if 


alive, he did not die with hunger in twenty 
days 
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days time? but, I ſuppoſe, your patient was. 
another Epimenides,” \ 

Whilſt we were converſing TIO: the ſons of 
Eucrates. came in, from the. palæſtra, one of 
which was. juſt of age, and the other about 
fifteen; after ſaluting us, they ſat down by 
their. father on the bed, and a chair was 
brought for me; when Eucrates, as if the fight 
of his ſons had put him in mind of it, cried 
gut, now Tychiades, may I be deprived of theſe, 
and he put his arms round them, if I tell you 
any thing but truth: how much I loved their 
mother, who now, I truſt, is happy, all here 
can bear witneſs, for they well know what I did 
for her both living and dead, and very well 
remember, that after her deceaſe, I'* burned 


* Fpimenides.] A famous prophet of Crete, and one of 
the beſt ſleepers upon record; for being ſent by his father, 
when, a boy, to take care of ſome ſheep, he wandered, as 
Diogenes Laertius very gravely aſſures us, into a dark ca- 
vern, where he was ſeized with a deep ſleep, in which he 
continued for ſeven and fifty years; he then awoke, went 
home, was with much difficulty acknowleged by his younger 
brother, told the ſtory of his long nap to every body, and, 
in conſequence of it, gained the reputation of a great pro- 
phet, and was conſulted as an oracle by all Greece, 

** Burned, c.] This cuſtom does honour to Grecian 
ſenſibility, and conveys, perhaps, at the ſame time ſome 
reproach on our oppoſite conduft. The ancients burned 
every thing that belonged to thoſe they loved, the moderns 


put them up to public auction. 
every 
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every thing belonging to her, and even ſo much 
as the apparel ſhe was moſt fond of whilſt ſhe 
lived. It was exactly that day ſeven months 
after ſhe died, when, as I was laying on this 
bed; as I do now, and conſoling myſelf with 
reading Plato's treatiſe on the ſoul, Dameneta 
herſelf came, and fat herſelf down by me, in 
the place where Eucratides now is (pointing it 
hh out to his youngeſt fon, who, as children ge- 
ll || nerally do, ſtood aghaſt, and grew pale at the 
fi . narration) ; as ſoon as I ſaw, continued he, I 
iq | = embraced her, and crying out, burſt into tears : 
i ſhe ſtopped my cries, but gently complained, 
i jt that though I had done every thing elſe to ſhew 
* my reſpect for her, I had omitted to burn one 
97 __ of her golden flippers; it had fallen down, it 
ſeems, behind the cheſt, as ſhe informed me, 
and not finding it, we could not conſume it 
with the other: as we were talking together on 
this, a curſed + Melitan dog barked from un- 
der the bed, at which ſhe immediately vaniſhed. 
Next day we found the 1 5 under the cheſt, 
F and burned it. 
«© Can you, Tychiades, diſbelieve things ſo 
manifeſt as theſe, and which happen every 
day?“ «4 No, by Jupiter, ſaid I: they deſerve 
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+ Melitan dog. ] Melita, an ifland on the coaſt of Illy- 
rium, in the Adriatic, was famous for dogs. See Pliny. 


to 
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to be well beat with a | gold flipper, as chil- 
dren are, who could refuſe to believe them, or 
impudently oppoſe truths, ſo plain and irrefra- 
gable.” | 
In the midſt of this diſcourſe came in Ari- 
gnotus, the Pythagorean, with his long hair, 
and venerable aſpect, a man celebrated, as you 
well know, for his wiſdom, and even honoured 
with the title of divine ; at fight of him I re- 
vived, confidering him as the ſcourge of de- 
ceit and falſehood : he, thought I to myſelf, 
will ſoon ſtop the mouths of theſe miracle- 
mongers : I looked upon him, according to the 
common phraſe, as the * god from the ma- 
chine come down for my aſſiſtance. Cleode- 
+ Gold Aipper.] The ancients, probably, for the cuſtom 
is mentioned by many authors, made the ſame uſe of the 
gold ſlipper as modern ſchool-maſters do of the ferula. 
Lucian's application of it to the ſtory is obvious and happy. 
* As the god, Ic. ] On the Grecian ſtage the gods and 
goddeſſes were frequently called in to aid the poet in his 
diſtreſs, and to bring on, ſometimes rather abſurdly, the 
denouement of the piece. On theſe occafions, the Athe- 
nians, who ſpared no expence in their theatres, took care 
to accommodate their deities with proper vehicles, probably 
ſuperb triumphal cars, in which they deſcended with pro- 
per ſolemnity: though, concerning the form of theſe ſtrue- 
tures, and in what manner the ancient ſcenery was conduct- 
ed, we have no particular account, at leaſt none to be de- 


pended on, The curious reader, however, may find ſome 
inaccurate deſcriptions of this kind in Julius Pollux. 


mus 
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mus roſe up to meet him, and us ſooh às he 
was ſeated, he made ſome enquiries concerning 
the health of Eucrates, who informed him that 
he was now much better; after which, ad- 
_ Urefling himfelf to the company, «On what 
point, ſaid he, were you philoſophiſing? for 
you Teemed, as I came in, to be in high dif- 
pute.“ We were only, fays Eucrates, endea- 
vouring to perſuade this piece of adamant 
here, pointing to me, that there were ſuch 
things as ghoſts and ſpecttes; and that after 
death men frequently came upon earth, and 
appeared to whom they phaſed.” I bluſhed, 
and looked down, for fear of Arignotus. Per- 
| haps, ſaid he, Tychiades thinks that none wan- 
der about in this manner, but the ſouls of thoſe 
who have died violent deaths, been hanged, 
beheaded, or ſuch like, and not thoſe who 
quit this life in the natural and common way ; 
and if this be his opinion, it is not altogether to 
be rejected.“ No ſuch thing, replied Dino- 
machus, he abſolutely denies that any ever can, 
or did appear,” “What ſay you, cried Arig- 
notus, looking fternly at me, can you really 
deny this, when every body, as I may ſay, 
has ſeen them?“ «© You have apologized for 
me, replied I, becauſe I am the only one who 
did not: if I had ſeen them, I ſhould then 
| | have 
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have believed, as you do.” When you come 
next to Corinth, faid Arignotus, aſk for the 
houſe of Eubatidas, at the * Cranzum, and 
when they thew it you, tell Tibius, the por- 
ter, that you want'ts ſee the ſpot from whence 
Arignotus drove out the ſpirit, by digging up 
the earth, and made the houſe habitable from 
that day forward.” How was that, inter- 
rupted Everates ? let us know, I beſeech you.” 
( Thus, replied he, it was: this houſe had 
been for a long time deferted on account of 
ſpectres; and if any body went into it, he was 
foon driven out again by a terrible and noiſy ap- 
parition, till at length the whole tenement be- 
gan to decay, and moulder into ruins, and no 
body would venture to go near it. I heard of 
this, and taking with me ſome certain books 
(for I had ſeveral gyptian tracts by me on 
the ſubje&), I entered the houſe early in the 
evening, though my landlord endeavoured to 
diſſuade me from it, and even by main violence 
would have held me back, as ſatisfied that I 
was ruſhing on inevitable deſtruction. I took 
a candle, however, went in alone, and ſeating 
myſelf on the ground, in the largeſt chamber, 
* Cranezm,] See Lucian's Inſtructions for Writing 
Hiſtory. | up - 
PG began 
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began reading with great compoſure ; the ſpirit 
appeared, taking me, no doubt, for one of the 
multitude, and ſuppoſing that he ſhould terrify 
me as he did the reſt ; he had long hair, ſeem- 
1 1 filthy, and was * blacker than darkneſs it 
ſelf: he endeavoured to lay hold on me, ſhifted 
fides, and tried every method to get the bet- 


WF ter of me, ſometimes appearing as a dog, at 
Y | others as a bull, and at others as a lion. I took 
1 out the moſt dreadful incantation I could find, 


talked to him in the Agyptian tongue, and 
forced him at length, by the power of my 
charm, into a little corner of a dark room: 
and knowing where he had retired to, went 
gently to ſleep for the remainder of the night. 
In the morning, when every body had given 
7 me over, and expected to find me dead, beyond 
ö ot | their hopes I came out, and went immediate- 
| ly to Eubatidas, and carried him the glad tid- 
ings, that his houſe was cleared, and he might 
ſafely live in it for the future. He took ſeve- 
ral along with him (and many followed us 
from the ſtrangeneſs of the event), and after J 
had conducted them to the place where I knew 
he had taken refuge, I ordered the ground to 
be dug up with rakes and ſpades, and at ſome 
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* Blacker, c.] A ſtrong expreſſion, and approaching 
nearly to Milton's — . darkneſs viſible,” 3 
little 
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little depth found a carcaſe, with ſcarce any 
thing but the bones remaining, this we buried 

carefully, and from that day forward the houſe 

was never haunted.” 

When the ſage and venerable Arignotus had 

thus ſpoken, not a man of them was there who 

did not think it the higheſt madneſs in me to 

doubt the veracity of itz I, notwithſtanding, 

in ſpite both of his grey locks, and the great 
opinion which they all entertained of him, 
without fear or trembling, thus addreſſed him; 

e Arignotus, faid I, is it poſſible that you, who 

are the hope and ſupport of truth, can yet be 

full of theſe idle tales of ſpirits and goblins? 

Our treaſure, as the proverb ſays, is all turned 

to coal,” If, replied Arignotus, you will 

believe neither me, nor Dinomachus, nor Cleo- 
demus, nor Eucrates himſelf, what authority 
do you confide in on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion, whom do you pin your faith on?“ 4e By | 


heaven, ſaid I, on that great and excellent | 


man, Democritus of Abdera, who was fo 
thoroughly convinced, nothing of this kind ever 
exiſted, that he ſhut himſelf up in a monument 
without the gates of the city, and ſtaid there 
night and day, writing and reading; and when 
the boys uſed to dance about, dreſs themſelves 
in black, and paint their heads like ſkulls, on 

Vor. IV. =. purpoſe 
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purpoſe to frighten him, he was not in the 


leaſt terrified at their tricks, but, without fo 
much as looking at them, would cry out as he 


was writing, do not play the fool; fo firmly did 


he believe that ſouls were nothing when parted 


from their bodies.” If ſuch was his opinion, 
ſaid Eucrates, he muſt have been out of his 
ſenſes : but J will tell you another thing, not 
a hearfay matter, but which really happened 


to myſelf; and when you hear, Tychiades, you 
will be forced to acknowlege the truth of it. 1 
was ſent by my father very young into Ægypt 


for education, where once upon a time I took a 
particular fancy to go againſt the ſtream up to 


* Coptus, to hear Memnon, and the miracu- 


Jous ſounds which iſſued from him at the riſing 
of the ſun: there did I hear, not as the com- 
mon people did, an unintelligible noiſe, but 
from the mouth of Memnon himſelf an oracle, 
which he delivered to me in ſeven verſes, and 
which, but that it would here be unneceflary, 
I could repeat to you; as we returned, there 
chanced to be in the ſame ſhip with me a cer- 
tain Memphian, one of the holy ſcribes, a man 
of admirable wiſdom, and ſkilled in all the 


learning of the Fgyprians ; it was reported that 


® Coptus.) A city of Egypt, from Whence the Egyptian 
language is called the Coptic, 
he 
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he had lived twenty years in a temple under 
ground, and was inſtructed by Iſis in the magic 
arts.” * You mean, interrupted Arignotus, the 


famous Pancrates, whe was my preceptor; a 


moſt divine man, of a thoughtful countenance, 
bald, with a flat noſe, and thick lips, and long 
legs, cloathed in a linen garment, and talked 
the pureſt Greek.“ The very ſame, ſaid Eu- 
crates: though when I firſt ſaw him, I did not 
know who he was: but as we failed along, I ob- 


| ſerved him do ſome wonderful things, ſaw him 


ride upon the crocodiles, and ſwim amongft 
the ſea monſters, who ſeeming ſubmiſſive, would 


wag their tails and fawn upon him. I began 


to look upon him as ſomething more than hu- 


man, and by ſoothing him with kind offices, 


by degrees crept into favour, and became at 


length his moſt intimate and familiar friend, 


inſomuch that he truſted me with all his ſecrets, 


and perſuaded me to leave my ſervants at Mem- 


phis, and proceed with him alone, aſſuring me 
that we ſhould not want attendants, and after 
this we lived together. When we came to an 
inn he would + take the bar of the door, or a 
| broom, 

+ He vod take, Ec] Theſe were certainly the moſt 
convenient kind of domeſtics that were ever invented, and 
infinitely preferable to our modern dumb-waiters. Such 


uſeful ſubſtitutes would ſave the young travelling nobility 
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broom, or a wooden peſtle, put cloaths upon 
it, and repeating certain magic words, order it 


to walk about, and appear to every body as a 


man; it would then go about its buſineſs, draw 
water, get the dinner ready, and, in ſhort, wait 


on us in every reſpect as dexterouſly as poſſible; 
and when it had performed its offices, he would 


pronounce another magie verſe, and immedi- 
ately it became a broom, or a peſtle again: 
but this ſecret, with all 1 could do, I was ne- 


ver able to get from him, he did not chuſe to 
impart it, though in every thing elſe he was 


always ready to oblige me. One day, however, 
I ſtood, by him in a dark place, and privately 
-overheard the charm, which was only of three 


ſyllables, after which he went out, giving the 
neceſſary orders to his peſtle ; and the day af- 
ter, he having ſome buſineſs in the market- 
place, I took my little peſtle alſo, dreſſed it 
up, and repeating the three ſyllables, com- 
manded it to fetch me ſome water; when it had 
filled the caſk, leave off, ſaid I, bring me no 
more, but be a peſtle again; it did not, how- 


ever, obey. me, but went again and fetched wa- 


all the expence of footmen, hair-dreflers, valets de place, 
&c. It is a thouſand pities that Pancrates did not leave this 


valuable ſecret of extempore ſervant-making to poſterity : 
the blunder of Arignotus, and his an the pain: is ex · 
wemely laughable. | 
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ter till the whole houſe was full of it. Not 
knowing what to do (for I was afraid of Pan- 
crates's returning, and being angry with me for 
what I had done), I took an axe and ſplit the 
peſtle-in two, but both the parts thus ſevered 
took the pitchers and drew water, ſo that in- 
ſtead of one ſervant I had now two; at this 
time in came Pancrates, and underſtanding how 
the affair was, immediately reduced them to 
wood again, as they were before the charm: 
but Pancrates withdrew himſelf privately from 
me, I knaw not how, and I never ſet eyes on 
him afterwards.” And pray, ſaid Dinoma- 
chus, could you now make a man out of a 
peſtle ?? Ves, replied he, I could do it by 
halves; but when I had once made a water- 
carrier of him, I could nat reduce him to his 
original form, for he would continue drawing 
water till the houſe wam with it.” = 

«© Will you never have done, interrupted I, 
old as you are, telling ſuch abominable lies ? 
At leaſt defer your incredible ſtories to another 
time, for the ſake of theſe young men, that you 
may not fill their minds with abſurd fables, 
and unreaſbnable fears; ſpare them, I befeech 
you, and do not uſe them to liſten to ſuch 
things as will dwell upon and diſturb them for 
their whole lives, fill them with dreadful ſuper- 
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Kitions, and make them. afraid of every noiſe 
they hear,” | 

« Well hinted, faid Eucrates; now you talk 
of ſuperſtition, what think you, Tychiades, of 
oracles, divine intelligence, and what thoſe who 
are actuated by the deity impart to us, what 
we hear from the temples, and what the vir- 
gin crowned with laurels frequently foretells, 
do you doubt the truth of theſe alſo? I ſhall 
not mention my ring, with a ſeal on it, repre- 


| ſenting the Pythian Apollo, nor that he con- 


verſes with me, left ] ſhould appear to you as 
a vain boaſter, talking of incredible things; 
but 1 will tell you what I heard in the temple 
of Amphilochus, and Mallus, and particularly 
of ancient heroes who have talked with me 
concerning my affairs: and what I have ſeen 
at Pergamus and Patari; for hearing, when 1 
returned from Agypt, that Mallus was cele- 
brated for the truth and clearneſs of its ora- 
cles, and anſwered word for word to the writ- 
ings of the prophet, I reſolved to try it, and to 
conſult the god with regard to futurity.“ 
As Eucrates was running on in this manner, 
I perceived how matters would go, and as he 
was entering on a long ſtory about oracles, I 
thought it was to no purpoſe for me to ſtand 
alone 
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alone againſt them all, and ſo leaving him in 
the midſt of his voyage from Ægypt to Mallus 
(for as I diſputed the truth of their fables, my 
-company, I found, was not very agreeable), 1 
muſt go, ſaid I, in ſearch of Leontichus, whom 
I [have ſome particular buſineſs with; as to 
you, my friends, as things merely human ſeem 
not ſufficient for you, I would adviſe you to 
call in the gods themſelves to bear a part in 
your fabulous diſputations;” and ſo faying I went 
out and left them. They ſeized the opportu- 
nity, enjoyed the liberty I gave them, fell to 
greedily, and ſwallowed one another's lies with 
a moſt voracious appetite. 
Thus have I told you, Philocles, every thing 
I heard at Eucrates's : like thoſe who have juſt 
ſwelled themſelves with new wine, I wanted an 
emetic, and have given it you all up again. I 
would give a good deal for an oblivious anti- 
dote, that would make me forget every thing 
that paſſed, for I am afraid the retaining it in 
my memory will do me no good. I have no- 
thing but miracles, * witches and ſpectres ſtill 
before me. | | 
P: H I''L Q7 © bb. $0 
In good truth, Tychiades, I think I have 
caught the infection from you; not only thoſe, 


0 Witches.] Greek, Exc reg. | 
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| they ſay, who have been bit by a mad dog are 


ſeized with madneſs themſelves, and dipped in 
the water, but if the man who is bitten bites 


another, it has the ſame effect: you were bit- 


ten at Eucrates's houſe by theſe liars, and have 


imparted the poiſon to me alſo, for my head as 


well as your's is full of nothing but ſpirits., 
r M 


Be of good chear, my friend, we have a re- 
medy at hand for all diſorders of this kind, 


truth and ſound reaſon, which, if we apply, no 


ſuch idle dreams and fancies will ever diſturb 
us. | | 
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The Raby muſt not expeft Wit or Humour in „ this 
little Traft, which is nothing more than a Pane- 
Oric on an ingenious Architect, who had made an 

excellent and well-conſirufied Bath; it is not im- 

probable, though this is a mere Conjecture of my 

on, that Hieytas, the Builder, might have 
complimented Lucian with the free Uſe of the 

Bath; and the Writer, in return, has immor- 

talized him for it. For a more particular Account 

of Hiepias, fee Philoftratus de Vit. Sophiſt. 


1 HAVE always eſteemed thoſe philoſophers 
moſt worthy of praiſe and admiration, who 
not only laid down proper rules and precepts 
in any art or ſcience, but who were, likewiſe, 
capable of exemplifying them in their own 
works, The ſick man who has any underſtand- 
ing, will call in not that phyfician who can talk 
beſt of things that concern his profeſſion, but 
him whoſe experience has taught him the beſt 
practice of it: he is, in my opinion, a better 
muſician who can himſelf play and fing, than 
he who is only a good judge of melody and 
ſong. Need 1 mention, that thoſe are always 
eſteemed the ableſt generals, who not only 


know 


42 I 
know how to diſpoſe and direct an army, but 
who will themſelves alſo ſtand foremoſt in the 


Tanks and fight bravely: ſuch as, we know, in 
ancient times, Agamemnon and Achilles were, 


and i in later ages, Alexander and Pyrrhus? I 


do not mention this, to diſplay my knowlege 
of hiſtory, but to ſhew, that thoſe who are only 
able to diſpute, deſerve the name of ſophiſts 
rather than philoſophers ; and that, in all the 


arts, they are moſt worthy of admiration, who 


join practice to theory, and leave monuments of 
their ſkill and knowlege to poſterity. Such, 
we are told, were Archimedes and * Soſtratus 
the Cnidian, one of whom ſubdued Memphis 


for Ptolemy, not by ſiege, but by turning aſide 


the courſe of the river; and the other, by an 
invention of his own, burned the enemies fleet : 


and, before their time, 4 Thales the Mileſian, 


* Softratus.)] The famous architect; who, according to 
Strabo and Pliny, built the celebrated tower in the iſland of 
Pharos. What Lucian here tells us concerning Memphis, 
alludes to ſome obſcure piece of hiſtory, not mentioned by 


any other author, and which the commentators know not 


how to explain. 


+ Thales.] The celebrated Grecian philoſopher, aſtro- 
nomer, and geometrician. His carrying Crœſus's army 
over the Halys, had nothing very miraculous in it; he cut 
a new channel for the river, divided the water into two cur- 
rents, and conſequently made it fordable. See Herodotus 
and Diog. Laertius. | 414 

promiſed 


iin 


promiſed Crœſus, that he would lead his whole 


army over the river dry- ſhod, and by his inge- 
nuity performed it, not that he profeſſed any 


peculiar ſcill in mechaniſm, but was a man of 


excellent genius and invention. It would be 
going too far back, to ſpeak of Epeus, who not 


only made the famous Grecian horſe, but was, 


himſelf, one of thoſe who got into it. And here 
it is but juſtice in me to mention Hippias, a 
man of our own times, though equal to any 
of the ancients in learning, genius, and elo- 
quence ; ſuperior, not in words, but in works 
alſo, to all thoſe who went before him: moſt 
men are proud enough if they excel in any one 


| thing which they undertake, but he is an ex- 


cellent mechanic, and, at the ſame time, a good 
geometrician, and a maſter of muſic, as per- 
fectly {killed in every one of them as if he had 
profeſſed that, and that alone. Add to this, 
his knowlege in the doctrine of ſpecula, the 


refraction of the rays of light, and aftrono- 


my. But I cannot paſs over a work of his, 
which J lately beheld with aſtoniſhment : the 
building of baths is a very common thing 
amongſt us, and yet his ingenuity in the ſtruc- 


ture of one is truly wonderful; the ſituation of 


it was not a plain, but ſloping, which be con- 
trived, however, to bring quite on a level, 


making 
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making a ſtrong foundation under it, and fe- 
curing it with firm ſupports : the whole ſtruc- 
ture was well proportioned, and the windows 
of proper ſize and diſtance. You come into ut 
by a noble veſtibule, to which you aſcend by 
broad and eaſy ſteps, which leads you to a ſpa - 
cious hall for ſervants to wait in; on the left 
hand, are bed-chambers to retreat to, a con- 
venience which baths ſhould never be with- 
out; with another apartment, whieh, though 
not abſolutely neceſſary in a bath, may contri- 
bute to the happineſs of the rich and luxurious. 
On each fide are rooms to undreſs in, near a 
ſpacious chamber, chearful and well lighted, 
with three baths of cold water, of Lacedemo- 
nian ſtone, in which are two white marble ſta- 
tues, one of Hygeia, and the other of Æſcu- 
lapius: a little farther on, you come to a large 
round room of a moderate and gentle heat, ſo as 
not to hurt you by the intenſeneſs of it; and, be- 
yond this, is a moſt delightful chamber, with 
two doors of poliſhed Phrygian marble, for thoſe 
to anoint themſelves in who come from the 
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. | * Hygcia.] The goddeſs of health, daughter of Eſcu- 

Wi lapius and Lampetia. Repreſentations of this deity were 
innumerable, as all thoſe who invoked her aid, if they re- 
covered and could afford it, made ſtatues of and worſhipped 
her; as we all do yet, though in another manner. 
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palæſtra: 
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palzſtra: beyond. this 1s the moſt beautiful 
room of all, convenient to fit, ſtand, or roll 
about in, of Phrygian ſtone from top to bot- 
tom; then a warm, paſſage of Numidian 
marble, which leads you to an elegant apart- 
ment full of light, with three warm baths in 
t; after bathing here, you need not go back 
through the ſame rooms, . but are conducted 
through a paſſage made tolerably warm, and 
very light, to the cold baths again: add to 
this, that the height, length, and width, are 
all in the moſt exact proportion to each other, 
and grace and beautygprefide through every 
part of the edifice. When you begin any | 
work, as Pindar ſays, you ſhould make the 
front ſplendid, and ſuch as will catch the eye 
at a diſtance, and in buildings particularly, 
regard ſhould be paid to the windows, and a 
fine external appearance. Hippias, therefore, 
hath opened his cold baths to the north, for the 
benefit of the cool air, and expoſed thoſe that 
want heat to the weſt and fouth. Need 1 
mention the rooms fit for exerciſe, the rooms to 
keep the cloaths in, not winding through tire- 
ſome paſſages, but cloſe to the baths, and 
equally calculated for health and conveniency. 

Some may, perhaps, think I beſtow too mag- 
nificent encomiums on a work of little conſe- 


quence; 
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quence; but, in my opinion, to invent and ex- 
ecute new beauties in common and ordinary 
matters, is no ſmall mark of uncommon and 
extraordinary merit; and ſuch, I think, this 
work of Hippias, which has all the good qua- 
lities of a bath, with regard to uſe, conve- 
nience, light, ſymmetry, and proportion, well 
adapted to the ſoil and fituation of the place, 
and ſecure on every fide, with double doors to 
each room, and proper receſſes, a water dial, 
and a ſun dial. Whoeyer could behold ſuch 
A work, and with-hol the praiſes due to it, 
muſt, in my, opinion, not only be inſenſible, but 
envious and ungrateful alſo. For my own 
part, 1 have endeavoured, and I thought it 
my duty ſo to do, to celebrate and record by 
this little remembrance of him, ſo excellent 
an artificer. If it ſhould ever happen, that I 
bathe again there, I doubt not but I ſhall meet 
with many who will 3 Join with me in praiſe and 
admiration of it, | 
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The Critics f 8 8 Tin 0g » who had, — * 
45 little Tale for 1 true Humour, as. the Critics of 
our own, were perpetually. finding fault with, his 
Dialogues, which they confidered as wwild, ro- 
mantic, aud licentious; his Attacks, they: ſaid 
were furious, and his Manner contemptible. In 
1 to. ſome. of theſe Cavils, it is probable, 
Lucian ſent out this little 7. raft, in which, 
with an Eaſe and Pleaſantiy peculiar to him, be 
compares himſelf to Baccavs, attacking and d- 
1 feating the Indians, who had deſpiſed and laugh- 
ed at him and his Army. It is obſervable,” that 

 2philſt*he- makes uſe of this Method to vindicate 
. himſelf, he expoſes the Abſurdity of the many ri- 

diculous Stories which the Poets had heaped ta- 
getber, concerning one OY. 4 a" N Gods we 
| dc G inn 6 | 


HEN on led ah his army * 
: the Indians (for I ſee no reaſon why I 
ſhould, not tell you a Bacchanalian ſtory), the 


people of that pation held him at firſt in the 
utmoſt contempt, laughed at his attempt, and 


ſeemed, indeed, rather to pity his raſhneſs, con- 
cluding that the moment he began his attack, 
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he would be immediately trod in pieces by L 
their elephants. They had heard, we may 
ſuppoſe, ſtrange things concerning his army, 
that his troops were compoſed of mad women, 
crowned with ivy, and covered with goat-ſkins, 


carrying little wooden ſpears without iron, and 
light ſhields; that ſounded hollow when you 


touched them, like ſo many drums: : mixed 
with theſe, there were a few ruſtics, with horns 
and tails like young kids, dancing the cordax ; 
at the head of them their leader, in a car drawn 
by leopards, a beardleſs boy, with ſcarce any 
down upon his chin, a bunch of grapes round 
his head, his hair tied up with a ribbon, a pair 
of horns, cloathed in purple, and in golden 


ſandals, Under him, two captains, * one of 


them a little ſhort old fellow, with a great belly, 
and long prick'd-up ears, flat-noſed, leaning 
on a ſtaff, ſhaking, and clad in an old yellow 
coat, a proper affiſtant to ſuch a general: the 
other, a large man +, with lower parts like a 
goat, ſhaggy thighs, horns, and a long beard, 


* One of them, c.] Stlenun the fon of Pan, or as ſome 


tell us, of Mercury; this extraordinary groteſque figure 
was, it ſeems, a kind of tutor, or guardian to Bacchus, 


and afterwards one of his generals. Virgil tells an agree- 
able ſtory of him in his ſixth eclogue, and Ovid another 
in the eleventh book of his . 


7 * man.] Pan. | | 
looking 


K 49 
looking fierce. and angry, a pipe in one hand, 
and a crook in the other, friſking, and play- 
ing about through the army, and frightening 
the women, who, as he approached towards 
them, let their hair hang looſe and diſhevelled, 
and cried out Evoe ! by which the Indians ſup- | 
poſed they meant to call their maſter: the 
flocks, however, of the natives were ſeized by 
the women, torn in pieces, and eat by them, 
for they devoured raw fleſh, When the king 
and. people of that country heard all this, they 
laughed at them, and, as we may naturally ſup- 
poſe, did not think it worth their while to pre- 
pare an army, or make head againſt ſuch an 
enemy ; women they thought would be the moſt 
proper to repel their attacks, as it would be 
unbecoming men to fall upon and kill a parcel 
of mad females, and an effeminate leader with 
his hair tied up, or a little drunken old fellow, 
or the other balf-ſoldier, with a croud of naked 
dancers, all objects of contempt and ridicule: 
but when at length the news were brought that 
the god had laid their country waſte, burned 
their cities, ſet fire to their woods, and laid al- 
moſt all India in flames (for * fire you muſt 
know 

* Fire, Sc.] Has: we are to remember, was the 


ſon of Jupiter and the unfortunate Semele, who fel a ſa- 
Vor. IV. E crifiee 
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know is Bacchus's weapon, and part of W 


father's lightning), they immediately took up 


arms, bridled and furniſhed their elephants, 
put towers upon them, and prepared for the 


attack, ſtill holding them in contempt ; but re- 


ſolved with all poſſible ſpeed to make an end of 
this beardleſs leader and his army. When they 


came in ſight of them, the Indians placed their 


elephants in the front, and began the onſet. 
Bacchus, on his part, took his poſt in the 
middle, Silenus commanded the right wing, 
and Pan the left, and the Satyrs were appoint- 
ed leaders of the inferior ranks, and the word 
was Evoe! The drums beat, and the cymbals 
gave the ſignal of attack, a Satyr ſounded the 
alarm, Silenus's aſs brayed moſt martially, the 
Menades affrighted them with their howlings, 
and ſhewed the ſpears at the end of their thyr- 


ſuſſes, which were wreathed with ſerpents: the 


Indians and their elephants immediately gave 
way, and in the utmoft confufion turned their 


backs and fled, not venturing to come within 


reach of a dart, till at length they were all to- 
tally routed and taken priſoners, by thoſe whom 


exifice (as many other ladies have done), to her ambition; 
and Bacchus, as Lucian humorouſly hints, inherits part of 
the fire n killed his mother. 


5 of 


they 


d un n © 


they had thus deſpiſed, and learned by expe- 


rience, that foreign armies are not to be held 
in derifion, merely from the firſt report that is 
made of them. | 

But here, perhaps, ſome wY my readers will 
cry aut, * what is all this to Bacehus? To 
which I muſt reply, that many of them (do 


not, by the Graces I beſeech you, conclude me 


mad or drunk, becauſe I compare myſelf to 


the gods), are ſurpriſed, as the Indians were at 


Bacchus, with my ftrange and new manner of 
writing; when they hear my laughing, jeſting, 
and comic fatire, they know not what to think ' 


of me; ſome think it beneath them to deſcend 


from their elephants to liſten to goſſip's tales, 
and ſkipping Satyrs, and will not come nigh 


* dat is, &c.) Tragedy, or, the ſong of the goat, 


as the original name imports, was at firſt nothing but a fa- 
cred: hymn to Bacchus, ſung by a chorus of men or wo- 
men; dialogue was afterwards introduced, and the actor, 


or reader; confequently, more attended to thay the chorus, 


whoſe ſongs were now of a different nature, infomuch that 


the original ſubject of them, the praiſe of Bacchus, was 
totally paſſed over and forgotten : the prieſts, who for a 
long time, we may ſuppoſe, prefided over the whole, were 
alarmed at ſo open a contempt of the deity, and exclaim- 
ed that, ** all this was nothing to Bacchus,” the complaint 
grew afterwards into a kind of proverbial ſaying, to fignify 
any thing departing from its original intention. Lucian 
applies it here with archneſs and propriety. See the Diſſer- 


tation prefixed to my Tranſlation of Sophocles, 


3 me; 
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me; whilſt others, finding che + ſpear. under 


the ivy, are ſurpriſed, and afraid to return to 


me: but I can boldly venture to aſſure them, 
that if they will come and partake of my feaſt, 
as my old gueſts uſed to do, they will ſoon learn 
not to deſpiſe my Satyrs and. Silenus's, but 
drink freely, grow fond of my nn and 
ſing Evoe ! along with me. 

Theſe, however (for hearers may do what diy 
like), are to act as they pleaſe; as to myſelf, now 
Iam got amongſt the Indians, I will tell you an- 


othertale about them, not withoutſome reference 


to Bacchus, nor foreign to my preſent purpoſe. 
_ Amongſt the Machlæans, on the left of the 
river Indus, there 1s a grove, not very large, 


bur dark, and covered with vines and ivy, where- 


in are three beautiful clear fountains, one dedi- 


cated to the Satyrs, the other to Pan, and the 
other to Silenus. The Indians come once every 


year to this grove, to offer ſacrifices, and drink 
water from the fountains ; not all from each 
of them, but according to their age ; the youths 


from the Satyr's, the full grown men from 


Pan's, and the old men, like me, from that 


of Silenus. What the young men did after 


4 Spear. Alluding to the ſpears at the end of the 
thyrſuſſes carried by the Mænades, as mentioned above, in 
the account of the battle. 


drinking, 
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drinking, or what feats the middle age per- 
formed, when inſpired by Pan, it would be te- 
dious and unneceſſary to mention; but what 
the old man does, when he gets drunk with 
this liquor, it may be not improper to inform 
you; when he quaffs it, and Silenus gets holds 
of him, at firſt he is mute for a little while, 
and like a man that is drunk; then, on a ſud- 
den, his voice becomes clear, ſtrong, and ſpi- 

rited; from a dumb man he grows extremely 
talkative, he goes on for ever, and you muſt 
ſtop his mouth to keep him from prating. Vou 
cannot ſo properly call them ſwans, with regard 
to age, as graſshoppers, that are perpetually 
humming from morning to nigbt; at length, 
when the drunken fit is over, they are filent, 
and return to their reaſon. But I forget to men- 
tion the moſt wonderful thing of all; which is, 


that if the old man begins a ſpeech, which at 


the going down of the ſun he is obliged.to leave 
unfiniſhed, when he comes the next year, he 
drinks, takes up again the tale, which he had 
left imperfect, and goes on with it: I need 
not ſtretch the compariſon, as you ſee plainly 
enough that, like Momus, I am laughing at 
myſelf. So, if I play the fool, you muſt attri- 
bute it to my drunkenneſs; and if I happen 
to appear ſenſible, you will ſay, Silenus was 


propitious to me. 
E * T HRE 


THE 
GALLIC. HERCULES, 


This ſeems to be kind of Progemium or Preface to 
_ © fome Declamation, which Luci Ax, as a Khetori- 

cian had been appointed to deliver, on what Sub- 
jeft wwe know not; the Idea fuggeſted to him by 
the Picture of a Gallic Hercules, as well 
adapted to his Purpoſe, though there is not any 
Wit or Humour in the Compoſition, nor did the 
Subject, indeed, admit of it. HERCULES, of 

whom there are ſo many Fables, as we learn 
from a renowned Critic, was gſteemed amongſt the 
Gauls as the Patron of Science and God of Elo- 
quence : in ſome Places he was called Mus AGE“ 

' Tes; and FuLvius the Roman General dedi- 
cated a Temple, we are told, HErcuLt Mus A- 
RUM. HERCULES as, indeed, according to 
the Learned BxY ANT, a title given to the chief 
Deity of the Gentiles, who has been multiplied 
into almoſt as many Perſonages as there were 
Countries where he was worſhipped, and what 
was attributed to this God ſingly, was the York 
of HERCULEANS, and wherever there were H- 
RACLIDZ or HERCULEANS, an HERCULES 
has been ſuppoſed. Hence his * Character has been 
varioujly repreſented. 

* Sec Analyſis of Ancient . vol. ii. p. 75. 
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HE Gauls call Hercules, in their tongue, 
Ogmius, and make a ſtrange figure of 
him: he is repreſented by them as an extreme 
old man, almoſt bald, with a few white hairs, 
wrinkled, and of a black ſwarthy colour, like 
men who have been all their lives at ſea, One 
would rather take him for a Charon or Japetus 
from the infernal ſhades; for any thing, in 
ſhort, but Hercules ; and yet, unlike as he is, 
they give him all the uſual attributes : he has 
a lion's ſkin about him, and a quiver, with a 
club in his right hand, and a bow bent in his 
left, and is, in all other reſpects, a perfect 
Hercules. I could not help ſuſpecting that 
the Gauls, meant to caſt a reflection on the 
Grecian deities, by ſuch a picture, as if they 
intended to revenge themſelves on him for in- 
vading their kingdom, and ravaging it, when 
he rambled about in ſearch of + Geryon's 
+ Geryon.) Amongſt many other curious exploits of Her- 
cules in the courſe of his peregrinations, pleaſe to remem- 
ber, gentle reader, if thou haſt forgot, that after killing 
Geryon, a giant with three bodies, and his dog with three 
heads, and his dragon with ſeven, he ſeized on his cattle, 
made them travel over the Alps and Pyrenees into Italy, 
from thence croſs the ſea into Sicily, ſwam with them again 


into Rhegium, to Illyria, from thence to Epirus, and ſo de- 
ſcended into Greece; a pretty long journey for him, and, 


as we ſee, in very good company. 


E 4 | cattle. 
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cattle, But I forgot to mention one moſt extra- 
ordinary circumſtance ; this old Hercules is re- 
preſented as drawing a large number of people 

after him, whom he ſeems to have bound by the 
ears with very ſlender chains made of amber 
and gold, like beautiful necklaces: held, not- 
withſtanding, as they are by theſe weak little 
links, they none of them endeavour to get 
away, as they might eaſily do, ſtrive with their 
feet, or pull againſt him, but preſs on with 
pleaſure and alacrity, as if fond of their leader, 
and ſeem to wiſh, be the chain ever ſo looſe, 
not to be ſet free; and what is moſt wonderful 
of all is, that the“ painter, not knowing what 
to fix the chain to, (for he has the club in his 
right hand, and the bow in his left,) bored a 
hole at the extremity of the tongue, tied it to 


that, and drew them along, Hercules looking 


back, and ſmiling at them. I ſtood and ad- 
mired this figure, not without ſome degree of 
indignation ; nor could I comprehend the mean- 
ing of it, when a Gaul ſtanding by, a man well 


* J. ” painter. 1 It appears EY UE this paſſage, that Lucian's 
idea of the Gallic Hercules was taken, not from any ſta- 
rue or repreſentation of him, but from a picture; nor does 


'he ſeem to know that Hercules was worſhipped by the Celts 


as the god of eloquence; but only ſuppoſes, that they 
thought fit to conſider this deity as a more proper ſymbol of 
it than Mercury. | 


fkilled 
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 fkilled in Grecian literature, who ſpoke our 
language correctly, and ſeemed to be, as many 
of his nation are, a philoſopher, thus addreſſed 
me: * You ſeem, ſaid he, ſtranger, to be 
puzzled about this picture, I will explain it to 
you; we do not, like you, expreſs eloquence by 
the figure of Mercury, but by that of Hercu- 
les, as ſtronger and more powerful: do not be 
ſurpriſed, therefore, at our repreſenting him as 
an old man, for, in old age alone, eloquence 
arrives at its full ſtrength and maturity, accord- 
ing to your own poets; 


+ Youth is ſtill an empty · wav' ring ſtate, 
Cool age advances, venerably wiſe, 
Turns on all hands its deep diſcerning eyes; 
Sees what befel, and what may yet befal, 
Concludes from both, and beſt provides for all. 


And again, 


Better far than * 
Doth age direct us 


= ' Your Neſtor dropped honey from his tongue, 
and the old Trojan orators were celebrated for 
their tender ® voice, that i is, flowery, for ſo, if 


+ Youth, Sc.] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. ui. I. 148. 
+ Better far, Sc.] See the Phæniſſæ of Euripides, I. 533. 
« Voice.] Gr. XMigiczooan, liliaream, ſays the Latin tranſla- 


tion, id eſt, floridam. Pope, in his tranſlation of the 
alluded to, calls old men, 


A bloodleſs race, that ſend a feeble voice. 
See Iliad, b. in. I. 202, 


1re- 
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I remember right, it is interpreted: nor can you 
wonder at Hercules, that is, eloquence, drawing 
them in the manner he does, when you reflect 
on the natural relation between the ears and the 
tongue, which it is no diſgrace to him to have 
thus perforated : for one of your comic poets, 
I remember, ſays, there is ever a flit in the 
tongue of a prattler : add to this, that we al- 
ways conſider Hercules as a wiſe man, who per- 
formed every thing by his eloquence, and his 
ſpeeches were the ſharp and ſwift arrows, which 
always hit the mark, and wounded his enemy; 
you talk. frequently of winged words, to which 
we allude.” Thus ſpoke the Gaul. 
Of this extraordinary picture, the memory 
juſt now luckily occured to me, whilſt I was 
conſidering, whether at my time of life, I 
ought to have entered on this taſk, and run the 
1 hazard of appearing before ſo many excellent 
| 5 | judges, after I had ſo long left off declaiming ; 
1 1% 1 was really afraid you would think I acted too 
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„ Fil + young apart, and that ſome boy would reproach 
| „ mme in the words of + Homer, and throw this 
| 1 in my teeth, ; | 
Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 
| 6 Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 
1 | + Homer,] See Iliad, b. viii, I. 131. 
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But when I think on the old Gallic Hercules, 
it encourages me to go on, and I am not aſham- 
ed, having ſo good an example of a brother 
antique before me. Henceforth, therefore, 
beauty, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and every bodily 
perfection, I bid you farewel: farewel, good 
Anacreon, to thy fluttering Cupid, I ſwifter 
than eagles, with his golden wings, looking 
down on my whitening . chin : Hippoclides 
heeds thee not. But now is the time for me to 
grow young, and flouriſh in eloquence, to draw 
as many by the ears as I can get together, 
and to ſend forth my arrows, when there is no 
fear that my quiver ſhould be empty. 

Jou ſee how I comfort myſelf in my old 
age; I launch my A little bark once more, 


which had been long laid by, repair, rig, and 


1 Savifter, &c.) Lucian quotes this from Anacreon, 
but I do not remember to have met with it in any part of 
that author now extant. 


+ Little bark, Sc.] Alluding to the declamation above 
mentioned, which he was going to enter upon. Pope has 
made uſe of this image. and drawn from it ſome of the moſt 
beautiful lines he ever wrote, in his addreis to Lord Boling- 
broke, where he ſays, 


O, while along the ſtream of time, thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame: 

Say, ſhall my little bark attendani fail, 

an the ROY and partake the aka &c. 


See the Epiſtle. 
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furniſh it, and boldly venture it into the middle 
of the ocean: fan it, ye gods, with a propi- 
tious breeze, for now, if ever I want a favour- 
able wind to ſwell my fails, that if I merit it, 
you may cry out with Homer; 


Gods! how his nerves a matchleſs ſtrength proclaim, 
Swell o'er his well-ſtrung limbs, and brace his frame ! 


Homer.] See Odyſley, b. xvili. 1. 84. 
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This little Piece is of the ſame. Nature with that 
which Loes gms it, 2: þ rather more re pleaſant, 


® Þ f's 


rien rhetorical Declamation ; eee Luc LAN, 
alevays inclined to laugh at poetical Fables, ridi- 
cules the Story, as told by Ovid and others, of 
PrAtToN's Siſters turned into Poplars, and paſſes 
on to the old abſurd Relation of finging Swans: 


the latter Opinion, indeed, ſo univerſally received 


in the Heathen World, with regard to a Fact ſo 
contradictory to Truth and Experience, is certainly a 
moſt amazing Inflance of the Power of poetical 
Fiction, and which has, never yet, I think, been 
properly accounted for. This, by the Style: and 
Manner, it may be obſerved, 1s certainly Ly- 
Clan's; the preceding, might, perhaps, have 
been written by any body elſe. 


WAs told, I remember, when a boy, that. 
. amber was diſtilled from poplar trees, that 
; grew by the river Eridanus ; that theſe poplars 
were formerly the ſiſters of Phaeton, who, 
whilſt they lamented the loſs of their brother, 
were turned into trees, and that they, to this 
day, continue to ſhed theſe amber tears. Hear - 
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ing the poets fing this ſtory, 1 reſolved,” when- 
ever I had an opportunity of viſiting Eridanus, 
to get under one of theſe poplars, ſpread my lap, 
and catch a few drops of it: and not long ſince, 
for a different purpoſe, having occafion to go 
that way, I ſailed up the river Eridanus; but 
though I looked round as carefully as poſſible, 
not a poplar, nor a bit of amber could I find 
there ; neither did the inhabitants ſo much as 
know the name of Phaeton. When I aſked 
the faitors how far it was to the poplars that di- 
ftilled amber, they laughed, and defired me 
to explain myſelf ; upon which, I told them 
the ſtory of Phaeton ; that he was the ſon of 
_ that when he was grown up to be 
a young man, he begged to drive his father's 
chariot for a day ; that he was thrown out, and 
periſhed in the attempt; and that his fiſters 
were turned into poplars by the fide of that 
river, where he fell, and ſhed tears of amber. 
« What lying impoſtor, replied they, could 
tell you this? We have never ſeen this coach- 
man of your's fall into the river, neither have 


we any of thoſe poplars which you talk of: if 


there was ſuch a thing, do you think we would 
work here for people, and row boats up againſt 
the ſtream, when we might ſo ſoon get rich, by 
_— the tears 1 * 2” This ſpeech 
mortified 


3 
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| mortified. me not a little; 1 held my tongue ; 


and was aſhamed, to think, that, like a boy, I 
ſhould give any credit to poets, who deal in no- 
thing but lies. I could not help being angry 


withal, .at the diſappointment of my hopes, 


and was vexed that the amber fhould thus flip 
out of my hands, having already revolved in 
my mind, to how. many uſes I could have put 
it, and how ſerviceable it would have been to 
One thing, bowever, I ſtill thought myſelf 


- fure of, that I ſhould hear a number of ſwans 


finging on the banks of the river; and, accord- 
ingly, I again enquired of the failors, (for we 


continued rowing up the ſtream :) «© When, 


ſaid I, will thefe ſwans give us their ſweet fong 2 
they were once, we are told, men who ſung 
admirably, and“ companions of Apollo, and 
afterwards turned into birds on this very fpor, 
where, not forgetful of their mufic, they con- 


tinue ſtill to fing.“ 


« And will you never, cried they, e 
ing, ceaſe telling fables about our river and 
country? We have worked here upon the ri- 


* Companions, Se. The transformation of the ſwans is 
related by ſome authors in à different manner. See Ovid's 
Ge an b. ii. and Virgil's 2 5. ** 
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ver ever ſince we were boys; now and then, 
indeed, we have met with ſwans in the marſhes, 
who make a croaking noiſe, but ſo weak and 
inharmoniovs, that our crows and jack-daws are 
firens to them: but as to the ſweet ſongs you 
talk of, we never ſo much as dreamed of them, 
and cannot help wondering where you could 
pick up ſuch ſtories about us | 

Thus may people be deceived in things in 
this kind who truſt to ſuch as exaggerate all 
they hear or ſpeak of: I am, therefore, not a 
little ſolicitous with regard to myſelf, leſt you 
who come now to hear me, and never heard 
me before, expecting a great quantity of ſwans . 
and amber from me, ſhould go away diſap- 
pointed, and laugh at thoſe who promiſed you 
ſo many fine things in my orations ; but I aſ- 
ſure you, no one ever heard me, or ever ſhall, 
boaſting in this manner. You will find many 
in our Eridanus, whoſe eloquence diſtills, not 
amber, but gold itſelf, and who are more har- 
monious than all the ſwans of the poets; but as 
for me, you ſee what I am, plain, fimple, and 
illiterate, nor can I fing at all. Take heed, 
therefore, leſt, if you expe& too much, you 
reſemble thoſe who look at things under the 


aßen ſuppoſing them to be as big as by the 
refrac- 
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refraQion of the tays they appear from above, 
when they find them, on taking them out, 
much leſs, they are violently angry. I give you 
warning, therefore, when the water is poured 
off, and I am taken out, not to expect any 
great matters, leſt, by your own fault, you. 
Could be — 


1 
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There is ſcarce any Subjeft, however trifling and in- 
ſignificant, which in the Hands of Genius may not 
afford ſome Entertainment; even an EXcoMIUM 
on A FLY LuciAx, is not without Merit. 
One of our own great Wits, has, in like Mau- 
ner, taken the Pains to be very facetious upon 
NorTHiNs ; and another has given us a Diſſerta- 
tion on A BrRooMsTICK. Of the ſame Nature is 
the ſportive Play of Fancy which we meet with 
in this little Piece, where our Satiriſt appears in 
the new Character of a Naturaliſt, which he ſup- 
ports with a tolerable Degree of accurate Obſer- 
vation, with regard to the Form and Qualities of | 
the diminutive Hero, whom he has thought proper 
to immortalize. His Application to the Doctrine 
of PLaTto has much Humour in it. 


IHE fly, compared to gnats and other 
ſmall inſects, is, by no means, the leaſt 

of * birds, but as much bigger than them, as 

it is, itſelf, leſs than the bee; it is, withal, 
fledged in a different manner, having a kind of 

* Jirds.] Gr. opngorelley ro  Opvewve Lucian, We ſee, at 

one ſtroke has raiſed his fly into a bird; our modern na- 

turaliſts will not, I fear, allow him to rank in ſo honour- 


able a claſs, but degrade him into an inſect, . 
2 hair 
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halr all over its body, though the feathers are 
thicker on its wings: like locuſts, graſshoppers, 
and bees, its pinions are as much ſofter than all 
others, as the Indian habit is lighter and more 
delicate than the Grecian. If you look cloſe ta 
it, you will obſerve that it has as many beautiful 
colours as the peacock, when he expands his 
wings to the ſun, and begins his flight ; when 
he flies, he does not flap the air about with his 
wings like a bat, nor leap like the locuſt, or 
make a humming like the waſp, but ſkims ſoftly 
and gently through the air; he ſings a kind of 
ſong, not diſagreeable, like the gnat, with the 
heavy noiſe of a bee, or the threatning ſound 
of the waſp, but as much ſweeter and more 
barmonious than them, as the pipe is, in com- 
pariſon with the cymbal or the trum pet. Its head 
is not joined cloſe to the body as the locuſt's is, 
but ſeparated by a ſmall neck, and turns round 
with eaſe: the eyes ſtand out, and are tranſparent 
like horn; the body is round and compact, and 
the legs coming out of it, not ſhort, as the 
waſp's are, but long and free; and the belly 
guarded, as it were, with plates, like a coat of 
mail. It defends and revenges itſelf, not by a 
ſting at the extremity of the body, but with a 
proboſcis, which it makes uſe of, like the ele- 
phant, to feed itſelf with, and to lay hold of 
„ any 
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any thing ; with this it pricks, 'and draws the 
blood, which it extracts without much pain, 
and ſeems to delight in moſt, though it drinks 
milk alſo: it has fix feet, four of which it 
walks on, and uſes the other two as hands, 
which it employs to carry the food to its mouth, 
in the ſame manner as we do. | 

It is at firſt a worm, bred in the carcaſes of 
men or other animals ; by degrees it puts forth 
its feet, then gets wings, and becomes a bird, 
and breeds another worm, which, like itſelf, 
is ſoon changed into a fly : it frequents the ha- 
bitations of men, and partakes of their food; 
taſting every thing but * oil, which is death to 


it. Its life is ＋ ſhort, and confined within very 


narrow limits ; it rejoices in the day-light, and 
flies about perpetually ; but at night is mo- 
tionleſs, neither flies nor ſings, but contracts 
itſelf in ſilence and obſcurity. 8 
It ſhews no little {kill and prudence in avoid- 
ing its inſidious enemy the ſpider, whoſe mo- 


* Oil.] This is ſtrictly true: he leaſt drop of oil poured 
on waſps, bees, or other inſects, immediately deſtroys 
them, probably by ſtopping up the pores, and preventing 
._ reſpiration. | | 

4 Short, &c.] See Vincent Bourne's little ſong on the 
ſubject, beginning with _ 

Buſy, curious, thirſty fly, 


Drink with me, &c. a 
tions 
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tions it carefully watches, that it may not fall 
into his net: of its ſtrength and courage I need 
not ſpeak, as they are celebrated by the “ moſt 
ſublime of poets, who, praiſing his favourite 
hero, compares his valour, not to the lion, the 
leopard, or the boar, but to the boldneſs and 
intrepidity of the fly: not only attributes 
ſtrength to it, but courage alſo; for when re- 
pulſed, it reſiſts, and purſues its blow : he is, 
indeed, ſo fond of it, that he makes mention 
of it, not once only, but ſeveral times, and fre- 
quently adorns his work with encomiums on it. 
At one time, he gives us + a deſcription of 
their ſallying forth in cluſters in purſuit of 


milk; and at another, when he is talking of { 


Minerva's turning aſide the dart from Mene- 


 * Moſt ſublime] Gr. wiyatafporu fes Homer calls it, 
wor Jagoog, Pope has changed the fly into a hornet, 

So burns the vengeful nor NE, ſoul all o'er, 

Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty ſtill of gore. 

See Iliad, b. xvii. I. 642. 
+ A te eſcription.] 

The wand'ring nations of a ſummer's day, 

That drawn by milky ſteams at evening hours, 

In gather'd fwarm furround the rural bow'rs ; 

From pail to pail, with buſy murmur run, 

The gilded legions glitt'ring in the ſun, 


Homer's Iliad, b. ii. I. 
j Minerwva's. ] TO 


Sa from her babe, when lumber ſeals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts th' envenom'd fly. 


See Homer's Iliad, b. iv. l. 1625 


1 laus, 


3 


1 
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laus, like a mother preſerving her fleeping in- 
fant, he has recourſe to the fly for a compari- 
ſon, beſtows on them the moſt beautiful epithets 
of frequent and full, and calls their ſpecies * 

nations. 5 

A fly is ſo ſtrong, that with its bite it will 
Pierce the ſkin, not only of a man, but of an 
ox or a horſe; it will even creep between the 
wrinkles of the elephant, and wound him as 

deep as a creature of that ſize can. | 

In love it ſeems to enjoy peculiar happineſs, 

flying with its mate in cloſe oonjunction, as we 
often ſee them, for many miles, and never ſe- 
parating from each other. When the head of 
a fly is cut off, the body will live a long time 
and ſpin about. 

But, there 1s one extraordinary circumſtance 
which I muſt take notice of, and which Plato 
« ſeems to have forgot in his treatiſe on the Im- 

_—_— of the Soul; if you + ſprinkle aſhes 
over 
1 Nations. Alluding to the former deſcription of Ho- 


mer's «1: ro, which "yy calls the WANDERING Na- 
TIONS. 

+ Hou. ſprinkle, &c.] This, in reaſon and philoſophy, 
18 1 no more than that heat will revive creatures ap- 
parently dead, and we very well know, that birds, inſects, 
and animals, will continue motionleſs, and in a ſtate of in- 
ſeufibility for a whole winter, till ſun and ſummer reſtore, 
chem 
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over a dead fly, it comes to life : again ; it gains 
a new exiſtence, ſo that it is plain, the ſoul of . 
a fly muſt be immortal, as after it has left the 
body, it returns, and reanimates, and cauſes 
it to fly about again; which may reconcile us 
to the ſtory of * Hermotimus, whoſe ſoul, they 
fay, wandered about for a long time after it had 
quitted him, and at laſt returned to his dec, 
and reſtored him to life. 

The fly alone, exempt from labour, ſeems 
to enjoy the fruits of other's induſtry; and to 
have a table always full; goats are milked for 
her, for her the bee toils as well as for man- 
kind, for her cooks dreſs their meat; ſhe 
taſtes it before kings themſelves, walks from 
plate to plate, feaſts on, and enjoys every thing. 

She doth not make. her neft, or fix her ha- 
bitation in any particular place, but, like the 
Scythian, leads a wandering life, and wherever 
night overtakes her, ſets up her houſehold gods, 
and makes her bed. In darkneſs, as I before 
obſerved, ſhe does nothing, nor wiſhes, ſhe to 

do any thing in private, any thing but what 
them to life and motion. But when Lucian faid this, he 


did not expect us to believe him, and only meant a little 
laugh at old Plato. 


* Hermotimus.] See Pliny and Plutarch, who tells us 
many ſurpriſing ſtories of this man and ſeveral others, won- 
derfully reſtored to life, | 
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done in open day- light, ſhe cannot be aſhamed of. 

 _ * Muſca, as the fable tells us, was once a 
moſt beautiful woman, lively, talkative, and an 
excellent finger, who rivalled the Moon in her 
love to Endymion ; ſhe teized the youth, as he 
ſlept, with her ſongs and tales, till he was offend- 
ed, when Luna changed her into a fly, Still 
mindful of Endymion, ſhe diſturbs the reſt of 
young men, and will not let them ſleep ; her 
| biting, and thirſt of blood, is a mark not of 
| anger, but of love; ſhe feeds on beauty, ape 
enjoys as much of it as ſhe can, 

There was amongſt the ancients a 4 poeteſs 
of this name, beautiful, and learned ; and, like- 
wiſe, a noble courteſan of Athens, of whom 
the comic poet ſays, this Muſca has bit him 
to the heart.” Thus, we ſee, the comic Muſe 
has adopted her; nor are parents aſhamed of 
calling their daughters by that name: { tragedy | 
alſo mentions her with honour. 


* This pretty fable of Muſca is much in the Ovidian 
ſtyle. A verſion of it into Latin hexameters would be no 
bad exerciſe for a ſchool- boy of taſte and genius. I would 
recommend it to ſome of my brother — as a pro- 

per ſubject to try their ſkill upon. | 
I A poeteſs.] See Olearius's Diſſertation on the F ale 
* of Greece. 

1 Tragedy.] What tragedian theſe lines are quoted from 
ot. The commentator ſays, Euripidem hæc 
ſapere rideatur but gives no reaſon for it, 


With 
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With wond'rous ardour ſprings the daring ſky, 
Fixes on man, and thirſts for human blood; = 
Whilſt the arm'd warrior dreads his pow'rful dart. - 
I could ſay a great deal about * Pythagoras's 
fly, but the ſtory is too well known. ; 
There is a kind of large flies, which ſome - 
call the fighting or dog-flies, who make a dread- 
ful noiſe, and fly with ſurprifing ſwiftneſs 3 
theſe are very long-lived, and remain all the 
winter without food, hiding themſelves in the 
| roofs of houſes ; it is remarkable, that theſe are 
all a kind of hermaphrodites, both male and 
female. 


I had a great deal more to ſay on this _—_ 
but I will leave off, leſt, as the proverb ſays, | 
Out of a fly, I ſhould make an elephant. 


* Pythagoras's fly.) Muſca, or Myra, the daughter of 
Pythagoras, by Theano; was married to Milo the Croto- 
nian. On this paſſage of Lucian, Menage, in his Hiſtory 
or Female Philoſophers, has this note, Lucianus, (fays 
he,) in Muſcæ encomio addit multa de Muſca Pythagorica 
hodie hæc hiſtoria ignoratur.“ 

Out F a fy, c.] To make an elephant of a fly, was 
a kind of proverb, probably of the ſame import, and corre- 
ſpondent with our own of Making mountains of mole< 


hills,” 
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ILLITERATE BOOK-HUNTER. 
In Lucian's Time, as well as in our own, there 
woere more pretenders to Learning and Science, 
= than real poſſeſſors of them. One of theſe Cox- 
combs, whoſe Name, luckily for him, is not tranſ- 
| wnitted to us, is here treated with great Severity; 
l the Ridicule is ſtrong and pointed, the Alluſions and 
| Compariſons are in general appoſite to the Subject, 
Ss | and the Stories introduced to illuſtrate it, wel told 
. and entertaining. 


ELIEVE me, my friend, what you are 

| about will never anſwer the purpoſe in- 
. tended; you imagine that by purchaſing a few 

good books, you will get the reputation of a 

man of learning, but, depend on it, that will 

never happen ;-for it will only be a ftronger 

proof of your ignorance : becauſe, in the firſt 

place, you do not always buy the beſt, but truſt 

to thoſe who cry them up to you, though they 

know nothing of the matter. You are only a 
8 bubble to thoſe book-brokers, who tell you a 
parcel of lies about them. How, indeed, can 
you diſtinguiſh which are old and valuable, 

and which are paltry and good for nothing ? 

Anleſs 
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unleſs you call in the moths for your counſel. 
lors, and judge of their metit by their being 
mouldy, and worm. eaten; for as to real know- 
lege and judgment of their value, how ſhould 
you come by it? But ſuppoſing you have got 
all that the excellent * Callinus, or the famous 
+ Athenian, that laborious author, ever wrote, 
of what ſervice would the poſſeſſion of them be 
to yon, who know no more of their uſe and 
merit than a blind man does of his miſtreſs's 
beauty ? You read them, indeed, with your 
eyes open, dwell on ſome a long time, and ſkim 
over others; but that is nothing, unlefs you 
know the faults and perfections of every one, 
unleſs you underſtand what they mean to in- 
culcate, in what ſtyle they are written, which 
are faithfully copied, which are genuine, and 
which are ſpurious, 

All this, you will ſay, I may know without 
being taught it: but how, I beſeech you? un- 
leſs, perhaps, like the | old ſhepherd, you have 
. been preſented by the — with a branch of 


* Callinus. 1 A perſon of whom we have no particular 
account in any ancient author, but who was, probably, 
diſtinguiſhed i in that age, as our Johnſon and Bryant are 
in this, for extraordinary learning and knowlege. | 


+ Athenian.) Solon. 
4 Old ſhepherd.) Hehhod, See his Theogony, v. 29. 
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naſfus. See the beginning of Heſiod's Theogony, 
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laurel: though, as for Helicon, where theſe 
godeſſes reſide, I believe you never ſo much as 
heard of it, nor, when a boy, did you ever dwell 
there; in ſuch a one as you, even to mention 
their names would be impiety; they would not 
deign to appear before fo. dirty, fo uncouth a 
ſhepherd as thou art, with ſo much * ſun upon 
thee, By + Libanitis, (for I muſt ſwear a vuk 
gar oath when I am talking with you,) I am 
fore the Muſes would never come near you, but 
inſtead of giving you laurel, would rather whip 
you with myrtle twigs, or leaves of mallow, 
teft their ? Holmeus and Hippocrene, fhould 
be polluted by ſuch unhallowed tips as thine. 
But, bold and impudent as you are, you can 
never dare to aſſert that you are a ſcholar, that 
you ever cultivated an intimacy with books, 
that ſuch a one was your maſter, or ſuch a man 
your fehool-fellow: all that you can ſay is, that 
you. muſt be learned, becauſe you have got ſo 
many books : but, ſuppoſe you have all the 


* Sun, & c.] Gr. ToAvor Tov HA ri r owpcl EO aivorrt 3 
a mere ruſtic labourer, working naked in the ſun, like a 
common ſlave, 

+ Tibanitis.] Venus. So called from a temple delicated 
to her on mount Libanus. See a farther explanation of 
this in Lucian's treatiſe on the Syrian Goddeſs, 


t Holmeus and Hippocrene.] Fountains near mount Par- 


works 
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works of Demoſthenes, with his Thucydides, 
eight times tranſcribed in his own hand, ſup- 
poſe you have all that * Sylla ſent from Athens 
into Italy, what additional learning can you 
acquire. from thence ? Suppoſe you lay them 
under you, and ſleep upon them, or tye them to 
your gown, and carry' them about with you, 
what will you be the better for it? A monkey, 
as the proverb ſays, is ſtill a monkey, with 
all his golden ornaments about him. You 
bave, for ever, indeed, a book in your hand, 

and are perpetually poring over it, but, at the 
ſame time, you know not what you read, and 
are like the aſs ſhaking his ears at the lyre : if 
books could make their maſter learned, how 
valuable would be the poſſeſſion of them, the 
happy lot of you rich. men only! who thus 
might purchaſe wiſdom, and ſo far excel us who 
are poor and needy! who in this caſe could 
contend in erudition with the bookſellers, who 
poſſeſs and ſell ſo many volumes? and yet, on 
examination, they will be found not much more 
learned than yourſelf, but mere barbarians in 
literature, and equally deficient in knowlege 


* Sylla. 3 The famous Roman general, who carried to 
Rome the large library of Apellico, wherein were the works 
of Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and many;other eminent wri- 
ters, See Plutarch's life of Sylla. 


and 
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and underſtanding, as it is moſt probable thofe 
will always be, who know not good from evil: 
and yet you, perhaps, have only bought two 
or three books from them, which they are hand- 
ling day and night, and, conſequently, muſt be 
much more learned than you. 
For what reaſon, then, can you poſibly buy 
them, unleſs you think that the very cafes that 
contain the writings of ſo many celebrated an- 
cients muſt inſpire learning? But anſwer me, I 
beg, or, if you cannot do that, give me a nod, 
or ſhake of the head, to ſignify your aſſent or 
difſent to what I ſhall aſk you: Do you really 
think, if a man who knew nothing of the flute, 
was to purchaſe that which * Iſmemias, or + 
Timotheus had, and which he gave ſeven ta- 
lents for at Corinth, that he would immediately 
be able to play well upon, and fing to it, or 
that, rather, on the other hand, the poſſeſſion 
of it would be of no ſervice to him who was 
not ſkilled in the art beforehand ? that ſhake 
of the head acknowleges the latter: neither, if 


* 1/menias.) A famous player on the flute, mentioned 
by Plutarch, Xenophon, and other ancient writers, 
f Tmotheus.] For an account of this famous. muſician, I 
refer the reader to the ingenious Dr. Burney's moſt excel. 
lent and entertaining Hiſtory of Muſic ; where he will like- 
wiſe meet with ſome amuſing particulars, with regard to 
Mariyas and Olympus. | h 
4 
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he had never learned, would he fing, though 
he had got the pipe of Marſyas or Olympus, 
Had a man the bow and arrows of Hercules, 
and was not a { PhiloQetes, could he make uſe 
of them, or, if he did, could he ever hit the 
mark, would he perform the office of a ſkilful 
archer 2 what ſay you? you ſhake your head 
at this alſo. In like manner, were he who 
knows nothing of piloting to purchaſe the moſt 
beautiful veſſel, and fit it out, with every thing, 
both uſeful and ornamental; or, were be, who 
is equally unſkilled in riding, to buy * a Kap- 
paphorian, a Median, or a || Theſſalian ſteed, 
would either of theſe, not knowing how to 
make uſe of what they had, be ever the better 


+ 4 Philofetes.] Hercules, we are told, at his death on 
mount Hyllus, bequeathed to Philoctetes, as a teſtimony 
of his eſteem, his bow and arrows: without the poſſeſſion of 
theſe, the Greeks were informed by an oracle, that Troy 
could never be conquered. On this ſubject was formed the 


Philoctetes of Sophocles. See = en of n and 
the notes on Philoctetes. 


** Kappaphorian,] Gr, ins eg i. e. a borſe mark- 
ed with a kappa or K, burned in on the thigh: horſes thus 


bY marked were counted the moſt valuable: the Median mares 
were likewiſe in high eſteem. 


|| Theſalian.] Gr. KerravpiJu, de ſtirpe Centauri. The 
Centaurs inhabited the mountains in the neighbourhoad of 
Theſſaly. The ſtory of the Centaurs is well Known; their 


{ſuppoſed deſcendants muſt, doubtleſs, have been creatures 
of econ merit. 


for 
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for it? certainly no; your nod aſſents to it: 
grant me then this alſo, when a man, illiterate 
like you, buys a number of books, is it not 
only laughing at himſelf, and publiſhing his 
own ignorance and incapacity ? why won't you 
nod at this? the thing is equally clear, and 
every ſtander-by will cry out in the uſual ſtyle, 
* what has a dog to do with a bath! 
Not long ago, there was a rich man in Aſia, 
who had the misfortune to loſe both his feet, 


which, in a journey through the ſnow, were 


eat off by exceſſive cold weather. Such was 
his miſerable condition, which he endeavoured 
to relieve, by getting a pair of wooden ones, 
which were faſtened on to his legs, though he 
was, at the ſame time, obliged to be carried 
about by his ſervants; and yet he was always 
ridiculous enough to be purchaſing new and 
coſtly ſhoes, and took a great deal of pains to 
have the fineſt wooden feet he could procure. 
And are not you doing the very ſame thing, 
who have a lame and wooden mind, and yet are 
conſtantly putting it into golden ſandals, which 
ſcarce any one, whoſe feet are ever ſo well, 
can make ſhift to walk in? | 

As, I doubt not, but amongſt your numer- 


* What has a dog, Sc.] Gr. T. x01900 nun H BaAgrtws 
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| ous volumes, you have bought a Homer, let 
ſomebody, I defire, take the ſecond book and 
read it to you (for, as to the reſt, they are 
nothing to you, and you need not look into 
them,) there you will find the deſcription of a 
+ ridicutous, poor, diſtorted fellow, haranguing 
the people. Now, would this ſame Therſi- 
tes, think you, if he were to put on the ar- 
mour of Achilles, become immediately valiant 
and beautiful; would he tinge the Trojan rivers 
with blood, ſlay Lycaon and Aſteropæus, 
who was net able to wield Achilles's ſpear, and 
afterwards deſtroy Hector himſelf? you never 
can ſuppoſe it: Would he not rather be laugh- 
ed at, when he was ſeen limping under the 
ſhield, finking down beneath the weight of -the 
helmet, rolling about his goggle eyes, raiſing 
up the breaſt- plate with his crooked ſhoulders, 
and dragging his heavy boots along, to the ut⸗ 


1 4 ridiculous, Sc.] Alluding to the FER? of Ther- 
ſites, as drawn by Homer in the ſecond book of the niad. 


Loquacious, bold, and turbulent of tongue, 

Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 

In ſcandals buſy, in reproaches bold ; 

With witty malice, ſtudious to defame, 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 
See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. ii. I. 296. 


t Afteropens.) See Homer's Iliad, 9% . 34 and 119. 
Vox. IV. - der 
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ter diſgrace, both of the owner of the mw, 
and the maker of them: 

And do not you think you muſt 1 ful as 
ridiculous with a fine book in your hand, bound 
in purple, with golden boſſes, reading it in 
ſuch a manner as, by your barbarous pronuncia- 
tion, utterly to ſpoil and diſguiſe it, whilſt every 
ſcholar laughs at you, and only the flatterers 
who are with you commend, and even they 
turn to one another, and make —_ of you 
behind your back? 

And here, I wilt tell you what happened 
once at the Pythian games: a certain Taren- 
tine, whoſe name was Evangelus, a man of no 
mean birth, had ſet his heart on gaining a vic- 
tory there: as he was not by nature formed 
either for ſtrength or ſwiftneſs, he ſoon per- 
ceived that a conteſt in the Palæſtra, was what 
his abilities were by no means equal to, but 
thought he could excel in ſinging and playing 
on the harp; a belief which he had been per- 
ſuaded into, by ſome * raſcally friends, who, 
whenever he but touched the ſtrings, were moſt 
laviſh in their encomiums on him. He made 
his appearance at Delphos, therefore, in great 
en with a crown of laurel, all covered 


* Raſcall 5.1 Gr, 1 
| with 
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With gold, and emeralds ſprouting from it, re- 

: preferring the berries, and almoft as large; his 
Hard truly admirable, both for its richneſs and 
beauty, was all of ſolid gold, adorned with 
gems, and precious Koties, with the figures of 
Apollo, Orpheus, and the Mufes wrought up» 
on it: the ſpectators gazed and wondered. 

At length, when the day of trial came on, 
three candidates appeared, of which, Evange- 
lus (for ſo the lots had determined,) was ſecond 
to perform: after Theſpis the Theban, who 
had acquitted himfelf with ſome reputation, he 
entered the liſts, covered with gold, emeralds, 
beryls, and other jewels, which ſet off the beau- 

ty of his purple garment : this ſtruck the whole 
aſſembly with aſtoniſhment, and raiſed their | 
expectations of his performance; when lo, as 
ſoon as he began to play and fing, his firſt 
ſtroke was diſſonant and inharmonious, and he 
broke three chords at once, by his violent blows 
on the harp, and then ſung ſomething ſo harſh 
and + unmuſe-like, that the ſpectators imme» 


TT 


1 diately fell a-laughing, and the judges reſent- 
: ing the man's ignorance and audacity, com- 
p manded him to be whipped out of the theatre. 


+ Unmuſeslike.) Gr. aneh n. The Engliſh word I 
have Eng is, I believe, uſed by Lord Shafteſbury. 
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Thus did the golden Evangelus make a moſt 
ridiculous figure, dragged through the crowd, 
with wounded legs, and picking up the ſcatter- 
ed remnants of his fine harp, that was diſci- 
plined as well as himſelf. A little after him, 
appeared one Eumelus, an Elian, who brought 
an old harp, with wooden pegs to it; his gar- 
ments and crown together, were ſcarce worth 
ten drachmas: as he played, notwithſtanding, 
and ſung admirably, he gained the victory with 
univerſal applauſe. He laughed at Evangelus, 
who was ſo happy in his fine harp and jewels, 
and thus, they ſay, attacked him, You, Evan- | 
gelus, were crowned with a golden laurel, be- 
cauſe you were rich; I, with a common Del- 
phic one, becauſe I was poor; and yet all you 
have got by your finery 1s, that no body pities 
your ill ſucceſs, but you are left to go off with 
rhe contempt and hatred of all, for your ridi- 
culous pomp and luxury.“ 

This Evangelus, my good friend, reſembles 
you exactly, for you never mind being laughed 
at by. the ſpectators. | 

And now, a-propos, I will tell you an old 
Leſbian ſtory, When the Thracian women 
tore Orpheus in pieces, his head, they tell us, 
floated on his lyre down the Hebrus into the 


bay of Mela, finging a melancholy dirge, which 
the 
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the lyre, as the wind ſwelled its chords, ac- 
companied, and in this manner drove to Leſbos, 
where the natives buried the head, in the place 
where the temple of Bacchus now ſtands. The 
lyre was hung up in the temple of Apollo, and 
it remained there for a long time : ſome while 
after, Neanthus, the ſon of king Pittacus, hav- 
ing heard that this ſame lyre cold, though 
Orpheus. was dead, move, like him, plants, 
| ſtones, and animals, and even, when nobody 
touched it, ſend forth moſt delightful ſounds, 
reſolved to get poſſeſſion of it, and accordingly 
bribed the prieſts with a large ſum of money 
to ſteal it out of the temple for him. When 
he had got this invaluable treaſure, not think- 
ing it ſafe to make uſe of it in the public city, 
he put it in his boſom, went out by night into 
2 private place at ſome diſtance, and there the 
young man, who was totally ignorant of muſic, 
began to ſtrike the chords, hoping, no doubt, 
that his lyre would yield ſuch divine ſounds as 
muſt charm every ear, and that he ſhould be. 
the heir of Orpheus; when behold ! a multitude 
of dogs, for there were many of them in that 
neighbourhood, attracted by the noiſe, got to- 
. gether, and * tore him in pieces: thus, and 
| thus 


* 7. e him, 2 c.] Lucian's ſtory of Neanthus being torn 
G 3 0 
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thus only did he reſemble Orpheus; à melane 
choly proof that it was not the lyre which was 
ſo. perſuaſive, but the art and ſkill of the maſten 
who played on it, and which he inherited from 
his mother; the inſtrument itſelf was no bet - 

ter than thoſe of others, | 

But why need I talk to you of Orphevs and 
Neanthus, when in our own times there lived 
(and perhaps ſtill lives), a man who gave three 
thouſand drachmas for the earthen lamp thay 
belonged to Epictetus the Stoic, ſatisfied, no 


doubt; that if he read every night by that lamp, 


he ſhould inherit bis wiſdom, and ſoon become 


arival of that admirable old philoſopher. 


Another, but a few days ago, bought, for a 
talent, the ſtaff of + Peregrinus, which he left 
behind him when he leaped into the fire : this 
he keeps by him, and ſhews about, as the _ 


Tegæans the ſkin of the Caledonian boar, the 


Thebans 


to pieces x" M his bad muſic, puts us in mind of a fimilar. 
paſſage in Shakſpeare's Julius Czfar, where the mob in 
purſuit of Cinna the conſpirator, light by miſtake on the 
other Cinpa, wo, to ſave himſelt, cries out, „I am, 
Cinna the poet,” and one of them humoroully replies, 
O tear him to pieces for his bad verſes” 

* His mother.) Orpheus is ſaid to have been this ſon of 
the mute Calliope. 

+ Peregrinus. See Lucian's Death of Peregrinus. 

+ The Tegæans.] Tegza, a town of Arcadia, celebrated 


far the * of the n boo killed by Melea- 


ger; 
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Thebans the bones of * Geryon, or the Ægyp- 
tians the hairs of + Ifis. The maſter, in the 
mean time, of this wonderful treaſure is ſupe- 
rior even to you in impudence and ignorance ; 
you both deſerve the ſtaff upon your ſhoulders, 
Dionyfius the tyrant is ſaid to have wrote ſe- 
veral tragedies, all poor and miſerable ſtuff, 
which poor { Philoxenus was ſeverely puniſhed 
for laughing at, and hearing that he had been 
ridiculed on account of them, he purchaſed the 


tablets which Æſchy lus uſed to write in, not 
doubting but that from that time forth he 
ſhould be inſpired with the true poetical fury; 
but unfortunately, after the poſſeſſion of them, 
he wrote ſtill worſe than ever; witneſs his Do- 
Tic ode that begins, Then came the wife of 


ger, whoſe ſtory is ſo finely told by Ovid. Paucoins, i in 
his Arcad. confirms the aſſertion of Lucian, and tells us very 
gravely, that the ſkin of the Caledonian boar is (till there, 
though the hair is off, and the ſkin dried up by time, 

* Geryon,] The famous giant with three bodies, ſlain by 
Hercules. | 

+: I.] The great Egyptian divinity; daughter of Sa- 
turn and Rhea, and wife of Oſiris. I would give my readers 
the whole hiſtory of this goddeſs, her worſhip, &c. but as 
it would take up two or three hundred pages, which is more 
than I have to ſpare, I hope they will excuſe me the que- 
e 


1 Pbiloxenus.] The ſtory of Philoxenus i is told at large 
by "Piodcrns Sicul. book xv. 


G 4 Diony- 
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Dionyfivs,” and his ditty of © Alas how charm · 
ing a partner have I loſt!” (for theſe were writ- 
ten in the tablets), and that piece of his, where 
he ſays, © Fooliſh mortals deceive themſelves,” 


4 which, indeed, he ſeems to have levelled at 


{4 


Jou: and for js alone his tablets deſerve wm 


|: ing, 


What you can hope to get from books I can« 
not conceive, and yet you are always poring 
oyer them for ever, tying, binding, oiling, 
and caſing and preſerving them with cedar and 
ſaffron, as if you could reap any advantage from 

them; or as if books could teach you to be elo- 
quent, though you are ſtill as mute as a fiſh : as 
to your life, it is to the laſt degree impious and 
abominable, and if books make you what you 
are, they are ſurely of all things What you 
ſhould never come near. 

There are but two things which a man can 
learn from the ſtudy of the ancients, to ſpeak 
and to do what is right, to be ambitious of good 
and fly from evil; and if we gain neither of 
theſc, whzt uſe can books be of, but to find 
employment for mice, afford a habitation for 


1 | moths, or get poor ſervants beat for not taking 


care of them ? 
How aſhamed muſt you be if any one, ſeeing 
a book 1 in your hand, (for you always have one), 


ſhould 
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ſhould aſk you what orator, poet, or hiſtorian 
it is! this, as you know the title, you are able, 
perhaps, to anſwer, but when the diſcourſe goes 
on, as it generally does in theſe caſes, and he 
begins to praiſe or find fault with any paſſage, 
then, as you know nothing about it, you have 
nothing to ſay; on ſuch an occaſion do not 
you wiſh the earth would open and ſwallow you 
up, rather than thus be caught carrying a book 
about like Bellerophon ? 

When Demetrius the Cynic, ſeeing an illite- 
rate fellow with a book in his hand, and read- 
ing that beautiful paſſage of the + Bacche of 
Euripides, where the meſſenger recounts the 
ſtory of Pentheus and Agave, he ſnatched it 
out of his band, and tore it pieces, faying, © It 
is better for Pentheus to be deſtroyed ai once 
by me, than to be perpetually torn in pieces by 
you.“ f Often have I caſt about in my mind 
for a reaſon, but never could yet find one, why 


+ Bacche.] See the Bacchæ of Euripides, l. 1041. 


1 Often have J, c,] The reader cannot but obſerve 
that in this little tract there is too much redundancy and 
repetition of the ſame ien iments, a fault which Lucian i 13 
ſometimes guilty of; but if an author will repeat, the trunſla- 
tor is bound in e to repeat after him: the great lord 
Cheſterfield, however, has done the ſame; if the re petitions 


were taken out, his four volumes of letters to his ſon might 
pe 3 to two, 


you 
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you ſhould be perpetually buying books; 8 for, 


as to the uſe or ſervice it could be of, nobody, 
who had the leaſt knowlege of you, could ever 
perceive or imagine it, more than a comb would 
be to a bald man, a looking - glaſs to a blind; a 
flute to a deaf one, a plough to a pilot, an oar 
to a huſbandman, or a miſtreſs to an eunuch; 
it is merely the oſtentation of affluence, and to 
Mew that you have enough to throw away even 
upon what is unneceſſaty; though even I, who 
am an illiterate * Syrian, very well know, that 
if you had not crept fraudulently: into the old 
man's will, you muſt have ſtarved by this ting 
or fold your library by auction. 

But, after all, perhaps you were perſuaded 


into it by your flatterers, who made you believe 
that you were not only handſome and agreeable, 


but a moſt learned man, an orator, and hiſto- 
rian: you buy books therefore to keep up the 
character they have given you: you recite be- 


* Syrian.] Lucian, we may obſerve, is always remind - 
ing us of his being a Syrian: as the Greeks looked on all 
but themſelves as Barbarians, his birth, he knew, would 
freqqueſitly be thrown in his teeth, as a reproach upon him, 


| he was reſolved, therefore, to be beforehand with them; 


this ſpecies of ſelf-abuſe is generally a mark. of vanity, a 
weakneſs which men of wit and genius are ſeldom free from, 
In Swift's verſes on his own death, we meet with a great 


deal of this, as well as in ſeveral other parts of his works. 


fore 
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fare them, they ſay, at table, whilſt, they, 2 like 
ſo many chirſty frogs, croak out your praiſes, 
and cannot drink till they burſt with acclama · 
tions; it is no wonder you are + led by the noſe, 
and believe every thing they ſay, when, nat 
| long ago, they perſuaded. you that you were 
like the { emperor ;. and: before you, we know, 
| there was a falſe & Alexander, a ſham || Philip, 
and, in the memory of our fathers, a pretend» 
ed + Nero, and many other impoſtors of. the 
ſame kind: nor ſhould I be; ſurpriſed-if ſuch a 
fooliſh illiterate fellow as- you ſhould bend his 
neck on one fide, and: minuc the walk and ha- 


| +4 Led by the noſe.) Greek Laos ih tte hat, it is ab 
that our Engliſh idiom in this puſs Wen exactly to the 


Greek. 


t The emperor. ] Marcus Aurelius, who was a man of 
erudition, and the patron of polite literature. 

§ 4 falſe Alexander.] The young man, whom Juſtin calls 
ſortis extremæ juvenis, who under pretence of being the 
ſon. of Antiochus Epiphanes, demanded of Demetrius So- 
ter the kingdom of Syria as his inheritance, and went to war 
with him for it. See Juſtin, c. xxxv. 

| Sham Philip.) Adramyttenus Andriſcus, quem in ful- 
| lonio natum, as Ammianus Marcel. tells us, fortuna muta» 
bilis ad. Pſeudo-Philippi nomen evexit. See Ammian, book | 
xiv. c. 19. Velleius Paterculus ſays, regium nomen animo 
quoque regio implevit. 

+ Nero.] Caſaubon, in his notes on the life of Nero by 


Suetonius, ſpeaks of three impoſtors who had aſſumed that 
name. | | 0 
bit 
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bit of him whom, as you flatter yourſelf, you 
ſo nearly reſemble; when even Pyrrhus the Epi- 
rot, a man in all other reſpects truly admirable, 
was ſo corrupted by flatterers as to imagine 
himſelf the very picture of Alexander, though 
they were in reality as far from one another as 
the moſt diſtant ® notes in muſic can poſſibly 
be: for I have ſeen a drawing of Pyrrhus: and 
yet he imagined himſelf the exact copy of 
Alexander; thus far I have injured him by 
comparing him to you: but with regard to the 
following circumſtance, the likeneſs will hold 
good. When Pyrrhus had once brought him- 
ſelf to believe this, there was not a creature 
about him but readily acceded to his opinion, 
and enflamed the diſtemper, till an old woman 
of Lariſſa cured him of it; for, as he was one 
day ſhewing her the pictures of Philip, Per- 
diccas, Alexander, Caſfander, and ſeveral other 
great men, he afked her who he was moſt like, 
not doubting but that ſhe would anſwer Alex- 
ander; when, after conſidering a good while, 
the replied, he was extremely like Batrachion, 
the cook: and the truth was, ſuch a man did 
actually live in the city at that time, whom 
Pyrrhus greatly reſembled. I will not ſay 


* Notes.) Greek, e To rag · See * 3 
Hiſtory of Muſic, i 
which 
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which of your paraſites you are moſt like, but 
this I know, that every body thinks you mad 
for pretending to be the i image of a *+ certain 
perſon : you muſt be a bad judge of likeneſſes, 
indeed, to give credit to flatterers in this point; 
but to be ſerious, I know your true reaſon well 
enough, though I was too lazy to mention it 
before; it is this; you wiſely reflected, and from 
thence have formed no little expectations, that 
the emperor is a man of ſenſe, and holds learn- 
ing in the greateſt eſteem ; you thought, there- 
fore, no doubt, that if he heard you had bought 
a great number of books, you might ſoon hope 
to get every thing you pleaſed of him. 
And can you ſuppoſe him ſo intoxicated with 
1 nee, as when he bears this of you, 


* N perſon.) The emperor M. Aurelius, as s before 
alluded 8 
t Mandrugora.] Or mandrake, a plant of a ſtrong nar- 
* quality, probably 1 in frequent uſe amongſt the' ancients, 
who, perhaps, took it as the modern Turks do opium, 
the effedts- of which are fimilar, as it produces a kind of 
drunkenneſs and ſtupidity, Our great * mentions it 
as a ſoporific, 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the Faſt, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
a Which thou owedlt yeſterday. 


See Shakf peare's Othello, 


> 2 
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that he is not at the Iüme tirtte attjtkinted with 
your manner of living, your Uaily 'tevels, and 
your nightly debauches? Do not you RHn²D thut 


kings have many eyes and many ears, and that 
your aa are e ſo very _ that even che deaf 


open vou mouth, or go into thy Fab nay 
even if your fervants do It; ate n6t all your 
nocturnal ſports quickly difcovered? If any of 

our fools, your fidlers, or your paraſites, ould 


put on the lion's Kin, and walk about with a 
5 you think he would be taken for 
cules, when there are hundreds that can de- 
him, that know his voice, geſture, and ha- 
bit, and have ſeen the waſhes and paints you 
diſguiſe: yourſelves with ? It is eaſier, as the 
proverb ſays, to hide five elephants under your 
arm, than to conceal one * parafite : when it 
is ſo difficult a taſk to hide the aſs under the 
lion's ſkin, why will you attempt to ſculk be- 
hind your books? It is indeed to no purpoſe ; 
there are marks enough to betray you; you 
ſeem not to know what above all it is neceflary 
for you to be acquainted with, that your re- 
putation muſt depend on yourſelf and your own 


„ 
LS > FS 4 


* Paraſite.] Greek, a, , cinædum.— The tranſlation 
e not ſtrictly juſt, but the reaſon is obvious. 


life 


9% 
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life and manners, and not on your bookſellers j 


and yet you call in the evidence of Atticus and 
Callinus, who, in due time, will not fail to 
ruin you: and even now, if you were in yout 
ſenſes, you would ſell all your books to ſome 
man of learning, together with your news» 
built houſe, and pay your { brokers ſome part 


at leaſt of what you owe tbemn. | 


You have two leading paffions, one for: buy+ 
ing dear books,” and the other for purchaſing 


young ſlaves and parafites ; it is impoſſible with 


your ſmall fortune to indulge them both; a 
little good advice in this caſe may be of the ut- 
moſt ſervice to you: let me perſuade you to 
quit that folly, which does not at all become 


you, and apply yourſelf entirely to the other; 


inſtead of ſlaves and ſycophants purchaſe, if 


ever ſo dear, freemen, who will not, like com- 


mon ſervants, tell every thing that happens after 
your debauches, as the harlot did the other 
day, who diſcovered certain iniquitous, prac- 
tices, and brought proofs and witneſſes of it. 


Keep your money, my good friend, for this 


t Brokers.) Greek, ar game bannt, a word which it is not 
at preſent very eaſy to aſcertain the true and exact uſe of; 


the Latin interpreter tranſlates it mangonibus. The moſt 
natural ſenſe, and moſt agreeable to the context is that 
which I have adopted, of a broker, or factor, a perſon ap- 


* to buy and fell, and do buſineſs for his principal. 


purpoſe, 


C 


"TH 
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- purpoſe; that you may henceforth play the fool 
in ſafety ; never truſt thoſe now about you; for 


the dog that is uſed * to gnaw carrion will never 
leave it off. 4 

As to ceaſing to buy books, nothing © can 165 
more eaſy; you are learned enough already, 
and have wiſdom ſufficient; have all the an- 
cients at your tongue's end; are a complete 
maſter of hiſtory; know every Attic word, 
with all the arts of ſpeech, its beauties, and 
Its faults; by the multitude of books you have 
purchaſed,. you muſt, no doubt, have attained 
to perfection in every ſcience: but may I aſk 
you (for as you are ſo fond of being laughed 
at, I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould not laugh at 
you as well as other people), tell me then, 
amongſt all your books, which are you fond- 
eſt of, Plato or Antiſthenes, Hipponax or An- 


tilochus? Or, perhaps, you deſpiſe theſe, and 
read none but orators; have you ſtudied + Aſ- 


chines's oration againſt Timarchus? But you 
know, I ſuppoſe, all theſe by heart; Have 


* To gnaw.] Greek, ovvrorgaym, corium rodere, 
Ut canis a corio nunquam abſterrebitur una. 
Hor. lib. 11. Sat. 5. 1. 83, 
+ A/chiness] In this oration, which is ſtill extant, the 
reader will find Lucian's reaſon for pointing out that parti- 
cular part of Eſchines' s works, to his Illiterate Bock -Hunter. 


you 
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you read alſo · Eupolis and Ariſtophanes ? > Are 


you maſter of the + Baptæ, did nothing in 


them affect you particularly, or make you bluſh . 


when you applied it to yourſelf? When do you 
ſtudy them moſt? in the day time, when no- 


body, 1 believe, ever ſaw you, or in the night 


before your other employments? Leave your 
books then, and mind your buſineſs, not for- 
getting the Phzdra of Euripides, where ſhe 
lays, - 


: Nor fear the horrors of the conſcious night, 


Or the dread voice, that from the ſpeaking walls, 
Awaking guilt 


But if, after all, you are reſolved to perfiſt i in 
this folly, away with you ; go, purchaſe books, 
lock them up, and glory in the poſſeſſion of 
them; this is ſufficient for you: but never 
touch or read them, never quote any of the an- 
cient orators or poets who have done you no 


* Eupolis.] A famous comic poet, mentioned by Ho- 


race and others, whoſe works are not come down to us. 


+ Baptæ.] The name of one of Eupolis's comedies, pro- 
bably the prieſts mentioned by Juvenal, 


Cecropiam ſoliti Bapte laſſare Cotytto. Sat. ii. v. 92. 
If the reader is deſirous of being farther acquainted with 


it. 


+ Nor fear, Sc.] See the _Eipgalyra of Euripides, 
I, 4 | 


Vor. IV. H harm. 


them, I would refer him to the paſſage, and the notes upon 
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harm. I know my jeſts are all thrown away 
upon you, and that I am endeavouring, as the 
proverb ſays, To || waſh a black-moor white. 
You will till buy books, ſtill make no uſe of 
them, and ſtill be laughed at by men of let- 
ters, who value them not for their external 
beauty, or for what they coſt, but for the 
merit and genius of the writer. And yet, you 
think, that your ignorance muſt be conceal- 
ed, and that men will have a high opinion of 
you, from the multiplicity of your books ; not 
perceiving, that in this you reſemble thoſe un- 
ſkilful phyſicians, who have fine ivory cheſts for 
their medicines, * cupping inſtruments made 
of ſilver, and launcets tipped with gold, though 
they do not know how to make uſe of them; 
whilſt an underſtanding man, with a ruſty caſe 
of inſtruments, ſhall take out a ſharp launcet, 
and cure the patient immediately. Or rather, 
to ſuit you better with a more ridiculous com- 
pariſon, obſerve the barbers, and you will per- 
ceive that the beſt artiſts among them have a 


[| W: aſh, &c.] Gr. Altona own, It is obſervable, that 


the Engliſh expreſſion anſwers * and literally to that 
of the Greek. 


* Cupping, Sc.] Gr. Liaviag apyvpoe The cucurbita, or 
cupping inſtrument, made uſe of by the ancients, was gene- 


rally of braſs or horn; the moderns make much better of | 
glaſs. = | 


cominian 
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common razor, and a moderate ſized looking- 
glaſs ; whilſt the bunglers, and thoſe who know 
but little of- their trade, produce a multitude 
of inſtruments, and immenſe ſpecula, though 
theſe are generally ignorant of their buſineſs ; 
and yet it is the cuſtom, which is fooliſh 
enough, for people to go to the one to be ſhav- 
| ed, and to the other with the large glaſſes, to 
have their hair done. In like manner, you 
might lend your books to others, though you 


do not know how to make uſe of them your- 


ſelf : but even this you will never do, for you 
are like the dog in the manger, neither eat your- 
ſelf, nor let the horſe do it. 


Thus far I have given you my opinion with 


regard to your books only; your life and con- 


verſation ſhall be reſerved for another opportu- 
nity. 
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„ The following Traft is a ſerious Declamation againſt 
bl Calumny, Invective, and Evil-ſpeaking, Vices that 
were almoſt as faſhionable in the Days of Lucian 
as at this preſent writing, and ſo ſuitable to all 
Times and Seaſons, that a Modern Divine might 
5 ſafely paſs it M in the Pulpit, perhaps, without be- 
k | 1 ing ſuſpected of Plagiariſm; there are, indeed, 
mY many worſe Sermons on the Subject. The Reader, 
| who may be diſappointed at not meeting with 
a large Fund of Wit and Humour, will be made 
amends by the many judicious Reflettions, lively 
Images, and ſenſible Illuſtrations, that are inter- 
ſperſed through every Part of it. 


1 
r 


. 


GN ORAN CE is undoubtedly one of the 

greateſt evils incident to mankind, and the 

ſource of innumerable misfortunes; it ſpreads a 

kind of perpetual darkneſs round us, obſcures = 
the luſtre of truth, and caſts a ſhade over the 
lives of men; it forces us to wander about, 

like the blind, till falling ſhort of the mark, or 
going beyond it, not ſeeing what lies at our 

feet; and, at the ſame time, ſtanding in fear of 
that,-as full of danger, which 1s at the greateſt 
diſtance 
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| diſtance from us: it is this which makes us 
ſtumble in every thing we do; this has furniſh- 
ed arguments for the ſtage-writers, at every pe- 
riod of time, for * Labdacus, the houſe of Pe- 
lops and the reſt. Ignorance is the dæmon that 
fills the tragic ſcene; its effects, with regard to 
every thing, are dreadful: but, above all, when 
we conſider it as the cauſe of calumny and falſe- 
witneſs againſt our friends and acquaintance, 
by which whole families have been ruined, 
cities laid waſte, fathers driven to madneſs againſt 
their children, and children againſt their pa- 
rents, brother againſt brother, and huſband 
againſy wife: houſes have been thrown into con- 
fuſion, and friendſhips torn aſunder, by the 
ſpecious teſtimony of evil- ſpeaking. \ 
The better, therefore, to prevent thoſe fatal 
conſequences, I propoſe, in the following tract, 
to ſhew what calumny is, whence it ariſeth, 
and how it acts. Apelles the + Ephefian hath 
drawn this picture before me; ne was unjuſtly 
accuſed of bearing a part in the conſpiracy 


* 
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* Labdacus, the houſe, c.] Alluding to the ſtories of 
Oedipus, and his ſons, Atreus Thyeſtes, &c. ſo frequently 
and variouily treated by the Greek tragedians. | 

+ The Ephefian,) Not that Apelles who lived in the time 
of Alexander, but a native of Colophon, an Epheſian by 
——— and ag of Pamphilus. 
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which T heodotus had formed agaitift + Pto * 


my at Tyre, though he had never been at 


Tyre, or knew any thing of 4 Theodotus, any 
more than that he was a commander under 
Ptolemy, and had the care of Phœnicia entruſt- 
ed to him. One Antiphilus, a rival artiſt, who 
envied him, both for the excellency of his paint- 
ing, and the eſteem in which he was held by 
the king, had, it ſeems, informed Ptolemy, 
that he was privy to the tranſaction, that a per- 
ſon had ſeen him at ſupper with Theodotus and 
Phznice, and in cloſe conference with him dur- 
ing the whole entertainment, and that, in ſhort, | 
the defection of Tyre, and the taking of Pelu- 
ſium, were both owing to the counſel and aſ- 


ſiſtance of Apelles. Ptolemy, a man in other 


reſpects not over-wiſe, and nurſed up from his 
infancy by that adulation which is generally 


| beſtowed on tyrants, was ſo worked upon by 


this improbable and abſurd calumny, that, 


never conſidering within himſelf, that the ac- 


cuſer was one of his rivals, or how impoſſible it 


was for a poor painter to ſupport ſuch a conſpira- 


ey; eſpecially one whom he had fo highly fa- 
+ Ptolemy] Philopater, the ſon of Euergetes, and the 


fourth of that name who was king of Egypt. 


t T heodotus.] The Etolian, who betrayed Ptolemy, and 


delivered up the city of Tyre to Antigonus. The ſtory is 
told at large by Polybius, b. v. | 


voured 
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voured and preferred to all of his profeſſion; 
without even ſo much as enquiring whether 
Apelles had ever been at Tyre, grew ſo exaſpe- 
rated, as to fill the whole palace with com- 
plaints of his ingratitude, calling him a traitor 
and conſpirator; inſomuch, that if one of thoſe 
who were taken up at the ſame time, ſtruck 
with compaſſion for Apelles, and deteſting the 
impudent falſehood of Antiphilus, had not de- 
clared that he had no concern in it, he would, 
probably, have loſt his head, and paid, him- 
ſelf, the price of Tyrian perjury and falſehood. 
Ptolemy is ſaid ſo ſeverely to have repented of 
his credulity, as to make Apelles a preſent of a 
hundred talents, and to have given Antiphilus 
to him as a ſlave. Apelles, who long bore in 
mind the danger he had been in, revenged the 
calumny againſt him by a“ picture which I ſhall 
here deſcribe to you. 

On the right hand fide fits a man with ears 
almoſt as large as Midas's, ſtretching forth his 
hand towards the figure of Calumny, who ap- 
pears at a diſtance coming up to him; he is 
© Pifure.] This allegorical picture, as deſcribed by Lu- 
cian, ſeems to have great merit with regard to the deſign 
and compoſition ; as ſuch I would recommend it to the con- 
fideration of our modern Apelles, my ingenious friend Mr, 


Benjamin Weſt, who is capable of doing juſtice to ſuch a 
ſubject, and would execute it finely, 


" My attended 
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attended by two women, who, I imagine, re- 
preſent Ignorance and Suſpicion. From the 
other fide approaches Calumny, in the form 
of a woman, to the laſt degree beautiful, but 
ſeeming warm and inflamed, as full of anger 
and reſentment; bearing a lighted torch in her 
left hand, -and with her right dragging by the 


hair of his head a young man, who lifts up 


his eyes to heaven, as calling the gods to wit- 
neſs his innocence. Before her ſtands a pale 


ugly figure, with ſharp eyes, and emaciated, 
like a man worn” down by diſeaſe, which we 

eafily perceive is meant for Envy; and behind 
are two women, who ſeem to be employed in 


dreſſing, adorning, and aſſiſting her ; one of 
whom, as my interpreter informed me, was 
Treachery, and the other Deceit ; at ſome diſ- 


tance, in the back part of the picture, ſtood a 


woman, in a mourning habit, all torn and 
ragged, which, we were told, repreſented Pe- 
nitence; as ſhe turned her eyes back, ſhe 
bluſhed and wept at the fight of Truth, who was 
approaching towards her, | | 

In this manner did Apelles expreſs the dan- 
ger he had eſcaped from. And now, if you 
pleaſe, we will endeavour to imitate the Ephe- 


ſian painter, and deſcribe Calumny, with every 


thing that belongs to her: Calumny then, is an 
d ecu⸗ 


* 
8 
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accuſation made without knowlege of the per- 
ſon accuſed, brought againſt one party who is 


abſent, and believed by the a" having no 


one to contradict it, 

Such is the ſubject- matter of this tem 
But here, as in our comedies, there are three 
principal parts; he who brings the accuſation, 


he againſt whom it is made, and he to whom 


it is brought; let us conſider them all by turns, 
and enquire into the buſineſs of each: to be- 
gin then, with him who plays the firſt part, 
the author of the calumny; that ſuch a one 
can never be a good man, is indiſputable, for 
no good man ever injures another; he rather 
ſtrives to prevent the effects af envy and jea- 
louſy, by reconciling men one to another, and 
ſhews his benevolence by his good opinion of 
his friends and neighbours: it were eaſy to 
ſhew, that the calumniator muſt be the moſt 
unjuſt, wicked, and pernicious of men ; nobody 
will deny that impartiality is the eſſence of 
juſtice, and partiality of injuſtice; does not 
he, then, who flanders the abſent, take more 
upon himſelf than he ought, doth he not en- 
tirely ſeize upon, and poſſeſs the hearer, whoſe 


ears already filled with calumny, are entirely 


ſhut againſt the other fide ? The greateſt, this, 
no doubt, of all human injuries; as the beſt law- 


givers, 
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givers, Solon and Draco, long fince acknow- 


leged it, who bound the judges by a ſolemn 
oath, to hear both parties with equal patience, 
till the cauſe was fully determined, and it plain- 
ly appeared, which was the worſe, and which 


the better part: they ever held that a profane 


and impious judgment, which was made before 
the defence had been fairly oppoſed to, and 
compared with the accuſation. If we permit 
the accuſer to ſay what he pleaſes without fear, 
and ſhut our ears againſt the defendant, or, 
over-perſuaded by what hath been alleged 
againſt, filently condemn him, the gods, them- 
ſelves, will reſent your injuſtice and inhumani- 
ty; it is, therefore, neither juſt nor lawful to 
calumniate. 

But, if the legiſlators who thus preſcribe juſ- 
tice and impartiality, are not of ſufficient weight 
and authority, let us call in to our aid one of our 
beſt * poets, who hath determined, or rather de- 
creed concerning this point: where he ſays, 


Give not thy judgment ere thou hear'ſt what both 
May plead in their defence. | 


He, no doubt, was well convinced, that of 
all wicked actions in life, nothing could be 


Poets.] The commentators tell us that the verſe quoted 
in the original is taken from Phocylides: no ſuch verſe, 


however, is now extant. 


more 
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lumniator is conſtantly guilty of, by ſubjecting 
him whom he ſlanders to unmerited reſentment, 


from him the means of defending himſelf : for 
theſe kind of people, who are always deceitful 
and cowardly, do nothing openly ; but, like 
thoſe who lye in ambuſh, ſhoot at you 'at a 
| diſtance, from ſome ſecret place, where you 
have no power to reſiſt them, but muſt inevita- 


4 bly periſh for want of knowing their art and 
\ = manner of fighting. This is to me a certain 
. 5 ſign, that calumniators accuſe, for the moſt 
5 part, without a cauſe; for, if a man knows that 
what he aſſerts againſt any one is true, he will 

. prove it publicly, provoke him to a defence, 

R and reply to it. He who has reaſon to hope for 

_— victory in the open field, never makes uſe of 

5 treachery or fraud to ſubdue his enemy. 

; Calumniators are obſerved to flouriſh and 
abound moſt in the courts of princes, and in 
the houſes of the rich and great, where there 

of is always a great deal of envy, ten thouſand 

'e ſuſpicions, and perpetual food for calumny and 

adulation; where hopes are multiplied, deſires 

4 muſt be more cager, hatred more dangerous, 
and detraction more malevolent; in ſuch places 

Y men 
J 


r 


more unjuſt or more impious than to condemn 
any man unheard and untried; which the ca- 


and by a clandeſtine accuſation, taking away 
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108 On CALUMNY. 
men look upon each other with prying eyes, 


and endeavour, like gladiators, to find out ſome 


naked part of the body: every one ſtrives to 


be firſt, and therefore elbows and joſtles his 


neighbour, always trying to ſupplant and trip 
up the heels of the man who goes before him: 
in this ſtruggle: the good and worthy is ſoon 
thrown out with ignominy, whilſt he who is 


{killed in flattery, and ſuch like evil arts, will 
always flouriſh, The aſſailant generally ſuc- 


ceeds : ſo true is Homer's obſervation, 


Mars is our common lord, alike to all, 
And oft the victor triumphs but to fall. 


When the conteſt is for things of conſequence - 


and value, many arts are put in practice againſt 
each other, amongſt which the moſt expeditious, 


as well as the moſt dangerous and deſtructive, is 


calumny, which ariſeth from the envy of an- 
other's happineſs, and is itſelf attended with the 
moſt tragic and fatal calamities; to raiſe ſuſ- 


picions, however, is no ſmall or eaſy taſk, but 


requires great care, art, and ingenuity ; - the 
calumny would not wound ſo deep if it was not 
well ſupported, nor could it prevail againſt 
truth, which is ſtronger than all things, unleſs 
many an alluring, probable, and perſuafive ar- 
gument was made uſe of to betray the hearer. 


® Homer's ob/orvation.] See Il. Z. I. 309. | 
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On CALUMNY: 10g 
The man who is in the higheſt honour, and 


therefore moſt expoſed to envy, is generally: 


the object aimed at; againſt him all point their 
arrows, looking upon him as the greateſt ob- 


ſtacle and impediment ;z if he who is the prin- 
cipal could be got the better of, and removed 
from the royal favour, every one pie THE. 


hope to ſucceed to it. 


Juſt ſo doth it happen i in the public. courſe ; 
for there the good racer, as ſoon as he ſtarts 


from the bar, puſhes forward with all ſpeed 


to the goal, and, relying on the ſwiftneſs of 
his feet alone for the victory, he hurts no one, 
plans no deſtructive ſchemes againſt his rivals; 
whilſt the ſlow of foot, who has no hopes of 
ſucceſs, turns his mind to. evil arts, and only 
thinks how he may ſtop and detain the ſwift 


courſer, well knowing, that if he cannot do this, 


it is impoſſible he ſhould himſelf ever gain the 
victory; and thus it is with regard to the friend- 
ſhip of the great; he who has the firſt place 
is always expoſed to the treachery of others, 


and if he falls amongſt powerful enemies, is in- 


evitably deſtroyed; thoſe are often careſſed and 
looked upon as the beſt friends who can do the 
moſt hurt; thoſe who would have their calum- 
ny firmly believed never act careleſly, but take 


their utmoſt pains that nothing improbable, or 
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foreign to the purpoſe, ſhall appear in their 
_ accuſations; for which reaſon they generally 


produce, againſt him whom they calumniate, 


fuch crimes as he might moſt probably be guilty 


of; accuſe the phyfician, for inſtance, as a 


poiſoner, the miniſter as a traitor, . the rich 


man as a tyrant; add to this, that the paſſions 
of the hearer generally furniſh matter for, and 
point out the ſubje& of accuſation to the ca- 
lumniator. If the great man is jealous, ſuch a 
one, they tell him, winked at, or made figns 


to his wife; or when he looked at her, he ſigh- 
ed, ſhe in return looked kindly at him, with a 
- ſmile of love and complacency, with other 
marks of looſe and adulterous defigns. If he 


values himſelf on his talents for poetry, by 


heaven, ſays ſomebody, Philoxenus laughed at 


your verſes, abuſed them, and ſwore they were 


rough and inharmonious, If he is * pious and 


religious, his friend ſhall be repreſented to him 
as a profane fellow, or an atheiſt, one who 


diſbelieves a divine providence, and denies the 


being of a god. In all theſe cafes, the man 
can hear but one fide ; he grows angry and en- 


* Pious, Sc.] — ili 
Tardo cognomen pinguis damus, & bene ſano 
Ac non incauto, fictum aſtutumque vocamus. 
8 | | Hor. lib. i. fat. 3. 
raged 
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| raged at his friend, and at once hates and ab- 
' hors him, without waiting for reaſons or proofs 


againſt him; as they always produce ſuch things 


as they are ſure will moſt incenſe and provoke 


the perſon to whom they are. told : when they 
know which part is moſt eafily wounded, to that 
they direct the blow, and in ſuch a manner, that 
enflamed with immediate reſentment, no room 
is left for an enquiry after truth; ſo that if a 


man is willing to defend himſelf, he ſhall not 


be permitted, the judgment being already pre- 
determined by an appearance of truth. 


But the moſt ſucceſsful ſpecies of calumny is 
that which accuſes a man of doing what is moſt 
oppoſite to the taſte and inclination of the hearer. 


Thus Demetrius, the Platoniſt, was accuſed be- 
fore Ptolemy + Dionyſus, for drinking water, 


and appearing without a female garment at the 
feaſt of Bacchus; and if he had not, the very 


next day, before a number of people, drank 
wine, put on a Tarentine habit, and danced to 
the cymbals, he would probably have been put 
to death, as a man who would not conform to 


the luxurious manner of living practiſed a and 
preſcribed by the emperor, 


+ Dionyſus.] The eleventh of the 8 : the em- 


peror Antoninus mentions him. Book viii. c. 23. 
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112 On CALUMNY. 
With Alexander the Great, the moſt heinous 


of all crimes was, not to adore- and worſhip 
Hephæſtion: ſo fond was he of his friend af- 


ter death, that to other inſtances of magnificence 


he would add that of making with his own hand 


a deity of a * deceaſed mortal. Several cities 


did accordingly, therefore, ere& temples and 
altars, conſecrate groves, offer ſacrifices, and 

appoint feſtivals in honour of the new god: 
the moſt ſolemn oath which a man could ſwear 
by, was the name of Hepheſtion ; if any one 
had ſo little religion in him as to ſneer at all 


this, his puniſhment was death; the flatterers, | 


laying hold of this childiſh whim of Alexan- 
der's, blew up and increaſed the flame, told of 
dreams that were ſent by him, talked of his ap- 


pearing to them, and healing their diſtempers, 


produced oracles delivered by him, and at 
length ſacrificed to him as to the ever-preſent 
god, the deliverer from every evil. Alexander 
was ſo delighted with this as to believe every 
thing that was faid, and to congratulate himſelf 


| that he was not only the ſon of a god, but that 
| he could make gods of others. How many 


friends of Alexander muſt we ſuppoſe there were 


* Deceaſed mortal.) Concerning this deification of He- 
phæſtion, ſee Arrian, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch's Life 
of Alexander. 4 
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On CALUMNY. 113 
at that time who ſuffered for the divinity of 
Hephæſtion, when they were calumniated for 
not worſhipping this univerſal deity, and for 
that reaſon only were deprived of the royal fa- 
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Agathocles, the Samian, a general of Alex- 5 
ander's, and in high eſteem with him, was ä 


notwithſtanding very near being ſhut up with a 0 
lion, having been accuſed of + ſhedding tears x 
as he paſſed the tomb of Hephæſtion; but Per- 
diccas, we are told, came ſeaſonably to his re- 
lief, and ſwore by all the gods, not forgetting 
Hephæſtion himſelf, that the new deity appear- 
ed to him one day as he was hunting, and com- 
manded him to tell Alexander that he muſt par- 
don Agathocles, who had wept, not becauſe 
1 he wanted faith, or confidered him as a dead 
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tainly was nothing leſs than diſputing his divinity. 


Vor. IV. I 


: mortal, but merely from the remembrance of | 
their paſt friendſhip. Thus calumny and adu- q 

7 lation, we ſee, worked more powerfully on | | 

; Alexander when they fell in with his ruling | 
; paſſions; for as in a ſiege the enemy never at- 
l tack the ſtrong, guarded, and inacceſſible places, 
5 but if they find any part that is weak, low, and | 
C ill-defended, by which they may eaſily get into . 
4 + Shedding tears.) As lamenting his death, which cer- | 
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and take the city, exert all their force againſt 


that, and that only; in like manner does the 


calumniator, when he diſcovers the weak and 
corrupt part of the ſoul, which may be eaſily 
conquered, direct all his engines againſt that, 
and ſoon takes it, before the priſoner can reſiſt, 
or even know of the attack upon him: when 
he is once within the walls, he burns, deſtroys, 
and lays waſte every thing, as muſt naturally 
happen when the mind is totally ſubdued and 
reduced to ſlavery. 

The inſtruments which he generally makes 
uſe of againſt the abſent are fraud, lying, per- 
jury, impudence, importunity, and a thouſand 
others; but the moſt neceſſary of all is flattery, 
the relation, or rather ſiſter of Calumny ; for 
ſcarce lives there a man ſo noble-minded, or 

whoſe breaſt is ſo fortified with adamant as to 
reſiſt the powers of adulation, which work under 
ground, and prepare for ny woos of evil- 
ſpeaking. 

Such are the external means; within, the 
enemy is aſſiſted by treacheries of various kinds, 
that open the gates, and take in the deceived 
and betrayed hearer ; and, above all, that * love 

of 


* Love of Ho =y weaknelh for which the Greeks, 
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of novelty, which is natural to all mankind, 
joined to the diſguſt ariſing from ſatiety, and 


a paſſion for the marvellous and incredible: 


add to this, that we are all fond, I know not 


why, of liſtening to private ſuſpicions that are 
whiſpered to us. I know many whoſe ears 
itched with Calumny as if they were tickled 
with a feather, No wonder that with ſuch 
aſſiſtance ſhe conquers all, eſpecially where there 
is none to oppoſe or reſiſt her; when he who 
hears the flander voluntarily refigns himſelf up 
to it, and he who is flandered knows not of 
the ſnares that are laid againſt him. The + ca- 


lumniated, like a city taken by night, are ſlain 
in their ſleep. 


But what is ſtill more diſtreſsful i is, that the 
poor man knowing nothing of the matter, and 
conſcious of his own innocence, goes to his 
friend with a chearful countenance, talks with, 
and behaves as uſual to him, little aware that 
he is, all the while, miſerably circumvented and 
betrayed. If the friend has a real eſteem for 
him, and is, withal, liberal-minded, and of 


„All the Athenians (days the Seripture), ſpent their 


time in nothing elſe, but either to tell or to hear ſome new 
thing.“ Acts, ch. xvii. ver. 21. 


1 Calumniated.] e can be more juſt or FRY 
than this compariſon, 
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a generous diſpoſition, he immediately pours 


forth his anger and reſentment, but at length 


admits his defence, and diſcovers that he was 
unjuſtly incenſed againſt him. But if, on the 
other hand, he has a mean and narrow ſoul, 
he will hear him, perhaps, and ſmile, as if he 
approved; but, at the ſame time, gnaſh with 
his teeth, and inwardly hate and deteſt him; 
burying his anger, as the * poet ſays, deep in 
his breaſt. Nothing, at the ſame time, can 
be more baſe or unjuſt than to bite the lip, 
nouriſh ſecret reſentment, and keep our hatred 
thus ſhut up within, to + think one thing and 
ſay another, to play the hypocrite, and under 
a comic maſk to act a tragic part full of death 
and horror, | | 
And this generally happens when the calum- 
niator has been formerly the friend of, him 
whom he accuſes; then they will not ſuffer 
the man even to ſpeak or defend himſelf, be- 
cauſe, they imagine, from the accuſer's long fa- 


* As the poet.) Homer, See Odyſley, A. I. 646. 

+ Think one thing, e.] Alluding to thoſe lines in Ho- 
mer in the ninth book of the Iliad, thus (badly enough,) 
tranſlated by Pope. | 

| Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 


My foul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 


See Pope's Hom, II. b. ix. I. 412, 
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miliarity with him, that the accuſation muſt 


be founded on truth; not confidering, that 


amongſt the greateſt friends, cauſes of quarrel 
and ſeparation may ariſe unknown to others. 
Sometimes a man will accuſe another of that 


crime which he is, himſelf, guilty of, the bet- 


ter to avoid all ſuſpicion of it. Nobody, for 
the moſt part, ventures to ſlander an ayowed 
enemy; ſo that Calumny ſeldom meets with 
credit, which has ſo vifible and manifeſt a cauſe: 
it is always the ſeeming friend who attacks, 
who thus ſhews his extraordinary regard for the 


| hearer, as to his intereſt and advantage, he 


ſacrifices his beſt and deareſt friend. I have 
even known ſome, who, on diſcovering that 
their friends had been unjuſtly accufed, have 
been ſo aſhamed of their own credulity, that 


they would never look upon, or admit them 


again, entirely breaking off with them, as if 
they had done them an injury, by proving 
their innocence. | 

Thus, by giving ear to Calumny without 
trial or examination, is human life ſubject to in- 
numerable calamities. ＋ Antæa, we know, 
cried out to Prætus, | | 


See Homer's Iliad, Z. I. 164. Pope has entirely omit- 
ed theſe two lines in his trauſlation, 
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113 On CALUMN Y. 
Or die thyſelf, or take thy rival's life, 
Bellerophon, who tempts thy faithful wife. 


After ſhe had, herſelf, put his virtue to the trial, 
and been repulſed : whilſt the young man was 


very near being deſtroyed by the Chimera, and 


the reward of his honour and chaſtity was, to 
be calumniated by a looſe and abandoned wo- 
man. In like manner did Phædra alſo accuſe 
the innocent Hippolytus, and make him odi- 
ous in the fight of his father, though he had 
done nothing wicked or reprehenſible. | 

But ſometimes it will be ſaid, the calum- 


niator is worthy of credit and ſhould be 15 


tended to, when he is, in other reſpects, a 
man of character, juſtice, and wiſdom; we 
ought to liſten to thoſe, who are, themſelves, 


incapable of doing evil. But, who was more 


juſt than Ariſtides? and yet even he conſpired 
againſt Themiſtocles, and ſtirred up the people 
againſt him, urged by the fame popular ambi- 
tion as his rival whom he perſecuted. Ari- 
ſides, compared with others, might deſerve the 


name of * Juſt, but Ariſtides was ſtil] a man, 
harboured anger and reſentment, and loved and 


* Ariſtides.] Surnamed the Juſt. See Plutarch's life of 
him, where this afſertion of Lucian's is flatly contradicted ; 
and yet, if it were not fo, my author muſt be = bimſelf 
of the very vice he is declaiming againſt, 
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hated like other men. Palamedes, if we give 


credit to what is reported of him, though one 


of the wiſeſt of the Greeks, and in other re- 
ſpects the beſt of men, was detected of a baſe 
and malicious defign againſt a near ꝗ relation 
and friend, who had accompanied him in his 
dangerous Voyage. So natural is it to all man- 
kind to err in this particular, 

What ſhall we ſay of Socrates, who was un- 
juſtly accuſed to the Athenians of impiety and 


deſigns againſt the ſtate? or of Themiſtocles 


and Miltiades, who, after ſo many glorious 
victories, were calumniated as betrayers of their 
country? with innumerable other examples, 


moſt of them too well known to be W 
or called in queſtion. | 


How then is a wiſe man to act, when doubts 


ariſe concerning truth and virtue? that, no 


doubt, which Homer intimates to us in his 


fable of the Syrens, when he commands them 


to paſs by thoſe dangerous pleafing deceivers, 


and ſhut their ears againſt them; to appoint 


reaſon as our watchful door-keeper, to mark 
every thing that is ſaid, to admit what is wor- 


+ Relation.) He muſt mean Ulyſſes, though, how they 


were related, does not appear. According to Homer, who 


mentions nothing of this malicious defign, Ulyſſes was 


much more to blame than Palamedes. 
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thy to be admitted, to keep out and expel that 
which is bad and unworthy : for how abſurd is 
it, to ſet door-keepers at our houſes, and, at 
the ſame time, leave our ears and our hearts 


open to every intruder | 


When ſuch things, therefore, are ſaid, we 


ought, ourſelves, carefully to examine into the 
fact, without regard to the age, the character, 


or the enticing eloquence, for ſuch we often 
meet with, of the informer : the more ſpecious 
he appears, the more ſtrict ſhould be our in- 
quiry. We muſt not, therefore, always give 
credit to the judgment, or rather the pxtjudice 
of the accuſer, but reſerve to ourſelves an ex- 
amination into the truth, giving back to the 
calumniator all his envy and hatred, bringing 
into open day- light the real merit of every one, 


and at length beſtowing our love or hatred ac- 


cording to it. To do otherwiſe is mean, child- 
iſh, and diſhoneſt. 

But the cauſe of all, as ; I nd 6 in the begin- 
ning, is our ignorance, and becauſe the true 
characters of men lay hid in darkneſs. Would 
to heaven ſome god would open all our hearts! 
then would the light of truth irradiate every 
object, and calumny, driven to the deep abyſs, 
no longer find an habitation amongſt the ſons 


of men, 
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=; The Title in the Original, which for Reaſons ſuff- 
= 5  ciently obvious, I have changed to Apophras, is 


Unlucky Day, to which is added, againſt Ti- 
MAR cHus. 
TiMaRcHus was, it ſeems, a low Garin 
Writer, who, having himſelf no Character to loſe, 
abuſed and reviled all the Men of Genius and 


attacked Lucian, and found fault with him for 
ufing the word Apophras, is here treated by our 


Inpudence ſo well deſerve. LuciAx, who, like 
other eminent Greek Writers, valued himſelf on 
Speaking and writing with Accuracy and Pre- 
cifion, defends the Propriety and Application of 
his Word with great Warmth and Seriouſneſs; and 
then takes the Opportunity of laying open the Cha- 
rafter of his Adverſary, with a Degree of Acri- 
mony, which he ſeldom makes 85 of on any other 
Occaſion. 


\HAT you did not know the meaning of 
the word AroPHRAS is but too plain; 
otherwiſe you would never have accuſed me of 


Bar- 


Pſeudologiſta, five De Die nefaſto, or the 


Learning in his Time; but having unfortunately 


Author with that Severity which Ignorance and 
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Barbariſm, for comparing you to it, if you had 
underſtood the term properly; I will tell you 


by and by what it ſignifies; at preſent let it 


ſuffice to ſay, you have taken a“ cricket by 


the wing, to ſpeak in the words of + Archi- 


lochus, a certain iambic poet, whom you may 
have heard of, a Parian by birth, and a man of 


noble ſpirit, who laſhed ſeverely all thoſe that 


fell within the reach of his keen ſatire. He 
told a certain perſon who had abuſed him, that 
he had taken a cricket by the wing, comparing 


himſelf to that ſhrill creature, who, if you touch 


his wing, cries out moſt vehemently. And 


how could you, ſaid Archilochus to him, be 


ſuch a fool as in like manner to provoke a prat- 


ing poet, and furniſh matter for his cutting 


iambics ? Juſt the ſame may I ſay to you; not 
that I mean to put myſelf on a level with Archi- 
lochus, whom I am infinitely beneath, but only 
to acquaint you, that I know a thouſand vile 


things of you, that mw deſerve the ſevereſt 


* A cricket, Sc.] Greek, Trrriyam Ts Tlie govmnnifa;. 
The crickets, or graſshoppers of thoſe days uſed, we may 
ſuppoſe, not only to cry out, but to bite hard on theſe 


occaſions. The proverb anſwers to ours of *+ Taking * 


bear by the tooth.“ 
+ Archilochus.] A ſatiric poet, famous for the 3 of 


his iambics. 
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iambics: even ſuch, as but to paint one of 


them, would be too hard a taſk for Archilo- 


chus, with Simonides and“ Hipponax to affiſt 


him: as a ſubje& for ſatire, + Orodæcides, 
Lycambes, and Bupalus, are but boys to you. 
Surely ſome malicious demon muſt have taught 
you thus to laugh at my ignorance, and ex- 
poſe your own, by proving yourſelf a ſtranger 
even to the moſt common things which every 
body is acquainted with, and ſubjecting yourſelf 
to the ridicule of a free-ſpeaker, as I am; one 
who knows you ſo intimately, and 1s not afraid 
of divulging it, but rather would wiſh to pro- 
claim publicly every thing you have done, and 


every thing you are ſtill doing, from morning 


to night. Vain, however, and ſuperfluous will 
be the taſk, to ſchool you as one would do a 
man of an ingenuous and liberal mind, fince 


you will never be the better for reproof ; but, 


* Hipponax.)] This dreadful ſatiriſt, who it ſeems was 


the Churchill of his age, wrote ſomething ſo ſevere againſt 


a painter that, we are told, he took it to heart, and hanged 


+ aide, c.] | * 


Qualis Lycambæ ſpreth infido gener 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. Hor. Epod. vi. 
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like the * beetle, ſtill continue to wallow in 
the filth you are uſed to: every body knows 
| what you are, and how long you have been fo. 
5 Lou have not ſinned ſo ſecretly, nor ſo ſecurely, 

but that all may eafily diſcover the aſs, without 
3 taking off the lion's fkin; and he muſt come 
far 7 north, indeed, or be a perfect Cumæan, 
„ who does not find you out before you bray. 

„ The public, as well as myſelf, is too well a- 
| quainted with your life and manners: your cha- 
i (2 racter is worſe than that of & Ariphrades, }| Miſ- 

. thon the Sybarite, or even © Baſtas the Chian, 
| ag ſo famous tor vices of the ſame kind. "hot | 


he Beetle.) Greek, 3 ſcarabæus, which the ancients 
looked upon as impurum animal. 
Non taurus non mulus erit, non hippocamelus, 
Non caper aut aries, ſed ſcarabzus erit. 
Auſon. Enig. Ixx. 


+ Far north. ] Greek, Es lun rig D dE * nifi = 
forte ex Hyperboreis. 


t Cumean.] The natives of Cumæ were emed, like 
the ancient Bœotians, and the modern Dutch, rather in- 
elined to ſtupidity.— Hence the proverb, Sero lapiune 
Cumani.” See Eraſm. Prov. 


8 Aris brades.] An infamous fellow, mentioned by 
Ariſtophanes in his comedy of the Knights. 
Mſibon.] See Ovid. Trift. ii. 417. 


¶Baſlas.] Another raſcal of the ſame ſtamp, but not 
made honourable mention of, as I remember, by any other 
ancient author, 
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however, and obſolete as the ſubject is, I can- 
not paſs it over, leſt I alone ſhould be blamed 
for being ignorant of what is known to all the 
world beſide. 

But, ſuppoſe I call in to my aid, * Elen 
chus, one of Menander's Prologiſers, that 
friend to truth and liberty, one of the beſt that 
comes upon the ſtage, an avowed enemy to 
ſuch as you and you alone, who are afraid of | 
him, becauſe he knows every thing about you, 
and can tell it with eloquence and grace : if he 
would come and explain the whole ſtory to the 
ſpectators, nothing could be more delightful. 
Approach then, Elenchus, thou beſt of pro- 
logues and of deities; obſerve, you are talk- 
ing to thoſe who come not with minds preju- 
diced by hatred and animoſity, who come not, 
as they ſay, with unwaſhed feet, to ſuch as mean 
to reſent their own injuries, and, at the ſame 
time, revenge the public cauſe, by proſecuting 
a raſcal, When you have done this properly, 


you may depart, and leave the reſt to me, for 
I mean to follow your example. There are 


Elenchus.] Greek, Exeyyo;, Conviction, See Lucian's 
Fiſherman, ln the tragments off Menander we have, 


| — EMyXoc ya? deo 
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6+ The god UTE friend to truth aud freedom.“ 


ſome 


rr 
ſome things, indeed, my dear Elenchus, which 
it will better become me to ſay, than yourſelf, 
as it is not fitting for a ol to be buſied in ſuch 
dirty matters. 

The Prologue, then, begins thus: 

A certain ſophiſt came one day to the Olym- 
pic games, to repeat an þ oration written long 
ago; the ſubject was Pythagoras, whom the 
Athenians had excluded from the Eleuſinian 
rites, as a Barbarian, for ſaying he had for- 
merly been Euphorbus. The ſpeech was an 

old one, and made up like Æſop's jack-daw, 
with many feathers of other birds; and yet he 
would have us believe it was an extempore one: 
and he had before deſired one of his friends, 
(a cunning fellow, and verſed in theſe things,) 
to chuſe Pythagoras for the ſubject; the man 
did ſo, and begged the audience would liſten 
to the oration. The pains which he took in 


+ Oration.] Theſe extempore orations were, it ſhould 
ſeem, a kind-of public exerciſe, not unlike our college de- 
clamations, ſuppoſed to be ſpoken extempore, immediately 
after the ſubject was given out, of which, notwithſtanding, 
as here intimated, the ſpeakers had private notice, and 
conſequently were prepared accordingly, ſome, with new 
ſpeeches made by themſelves, and others, like Timarchus, 
with old ones ready cut and dried, which ſerved for the oe - 
caſion. The certain Sophiſt, mentioned by Lucian, is un- 
doubtedly Timarchus, * whom this whole "my is 


levelled. 
Con- 


KP OP FH 
connecting the ſeveral parts, plainly ſhewed that 
it had been long ſince planned and written; 
though his impudence helped him out greatly, 
and gave force to his action, and favoured the 
deceit : mean time, the audience laughed hearti- 
ly, ſome looked towards his friend, as much 
as to ſay, they knew he was privy to the im- 
poſture; others, who perceived what he was 
about, were employed in recollecting, one for 
the other, the paſſages from the ſeveral ſophiſts 
who had declaimed in former times. Amongſt 
the laughers was the * perſon who writes this, 
and who ſmiled, as 'well he might, at ſuch 
amazing impudence; and, as the other, in a 
ſoft voice, was chaunting what he called a 


| Threnodium of Pythagoras, burſt into a loud 


laugh, at ſeeing an aſs thus attempting to thrum 
the lyre; the finger turning round, obſerved 
him, and this brought on a e between 
them. | 
It was now the beginning of the year, or, 
to ſpeak. more properly, the ꝙ third day from 
* Perſon.) Lucian.—The cauſe of the quarrel, and the 


manner of it, are here fully related. The word objected to 


by Timarchus was, we ſee, well introduced . 7 
and happily applied. 


+ Third day.] Of the «:0wnna, or ſacred Corinthian 


month, the ſame with the Athenian Boedromion; on the 


twelfth of this month the Nemæan games were celebrated. 
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the great calends, when the Romans, accord- 


ing to ancient cuſtom, as preſcribed by Numa, 


offer ſacrifice and prayers for the whole year, 
and believe, that the gods on that day, will be 
always propitious to them. At this time it 


was, that our friend, who had laughed ſo 


heartily at this falſe Pythagoras, and who well 
knew how infamous a fellow he was, turning to 


an acquaintance, cried out, © Let us get out of 


the company of this vibe actor, who prophanes 


our meeting, and turns our beſt of days into 


an apophras, or unlucky one,” Upon which, 


our ſophiſt hearing the word Apophras, began 


to ridicule it as a foreign phraſe, and unknown 
to the Greeks; ** What, ſays he, can this 


| Apophras be? is it a fruit, or an herb, or a 
veſſel, or ſomething to eat or drink? for I 


have never heard of it before, nor do I under- 
ſtand what he can mean by it.” Thus did he 
continue to ridicule and abuſe our Apophras, 
not aware, that, in ſo doing, he only expoſed 
himſelf. My poet has, for that purpoſe, wrote 
this book and ſent me to you, to prove this 
noble ſophiſt knows nothing even of what every 


illiterate tradeſman in Greece is thoroughly ac- 


quainted with. | 
Thus far Elenchus; the reſt of the fable be- 
longs to me, and I can, myſelf, proclaim with 
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no. leſs truth than the Delphic tripod, all your 


actions: I can ſpeak from my own knowlege, 
of what you have done in your own country, in 
Palæſtine and in Egypt, in Syria and Pheœni- 
cia, in Greece and in Italy, and, above all, 

what you are now doing at Epheſus, which 
crowns all your follies. 

But, firſt, let us have a word or two about 
this ſame Apophras ; by Venus *, Vulgivaga, 
Genetricula, and Cybebe, let me intreat thee to 
inform us what there is in the term ſo worthy 
of ridicule or cenſure : he is no Grecian, you 
are ſure, but a foreigner, ſtrayed hither out of 
Gaul, Scythia, or Thrace; you, therefore, like 
a true Athenian, have entirely baniſhed and ex- 
tirpated him; and 1 muſt be laughed at, and 
ſent out of the country, for talking like a barba- 
rian : but thoſe who know theſe things much 
better than you, ſay he, is a true Athenian 
and that you could as ſoon convince us that Ce- 
crops and Erectheus were foreigners and bar- 
barians, as prove that Apophras is not a native 


Venus, Ec.) Gr. nardnas, Xs ver, TT ee 
Dez præſides generationis. Memoratur Cybebe propter ejus 


amorem erga Attin, & quia laſciviſſima fertur fuiſſe. To 


the unlearned reader, it is ſufficient to ſay, that Lucian, 
in compliment to Timarchus, ſupplicates him in the name 
of a Drury-lane Venus. 
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guage they do not underſtand, When I talked 


<VP 


and inhabitant of Attica. There are many 
things, indeed, which the Athenians call by the 


ſame name as other people do ; but the term 
Apophras, to expreſs a black or unfortunate 
day, a day reſembling you, is peculiar to them. 
ſelves. Thus have you at laſt, learned, as it 
were, by chance, what they meant by Apo- 
phras, which always ſignified with them, a day 
when the magiſtrates would not act, when no 
court buſineſs was tranſacted, no religious cere- 
monies performed, when nothing, in ſhort, 
could be done with any hopes of ſucceſs ; ſuch 
a-day was always called Apophras ; perhaps, 
becauſe, on ſuch a day, they had been overcome 


in battle, and, for that reaſon, it was ever af. 


ter confidered as unfortunate, or ill- omen'd, on 


which nothing ſhould be attempted : but this 


alone, you will ſay, I was ignorant of, though 
I know every thing elſe : but the truth is, my 
friend, to be ignorant of any thing elſe that was 
out of the cbmmon way, might be excuſable, 
but this you could not poſſibly call by another 


name, as it is the only one it ever went by: 


ſome things we call by their ancient and proper 
names, and ſome we do not, that we may not 
wound the ears of the vulgar, and ſpeak a lan- 
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to you, for inſtance, 1 ſhould have made uſe of 
the Paphlagonian, Cappadocian, or Bactrian 
language, to make myſelf either intelligible or 
agreeable ; though to Grecians I would ſpeak 
Greek. The Athenians have, at different times, 
made ſeveral-alterations in their language, but 
this phraſe has always remained amongſt them, 
and has been uſed in that ſenſe, and in that only, 
by every body. I could quote a number of thoſe 
who made uſe of it in former times, but that I 
would not trouble you with a liſt of poets, ora- 
tors, and hiſtorians, whom you know nothing 
of: I need not mention who they are, for eve- 
ry body elſe is well acquainted with them: if 
you can ſhew me one of them, who has not, I 
will put up a ſtatue of you at * Olympia. 
He indeed, who knows not this, cannot tell, 
I ſuppoſe, whether Athens is a city in Attica, OY 
Corinth in the Iſthmus, or Sparta in "IR 
neſus. | L 
But you will ſay, perhaps, you know the 
name well enough, but only found fault with _ 
the wrong application of it; we will take it 
* Olympia.) The greateſt honour which mere mortals 
could ever arrive at. To ſay a man ſhould have this, 
became by degrees a kind of proverbial expreſſion, —Like, 


do this, 
— Et eris mihi magnus Apollo. 
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up then on this ground, and obſerve, unleſs, 
perhaps, you think it no diſgrace to be con- 
yicted of univerſal ignorance, how I will con- 
fute you. If our anceſtors practiſed the ſame 
method as I did, (for in every age there were im- 
pious and abominable fellows like yourſelf,) if 
one man is called Cothurnus becauſe he is like 
a buſkin, another + Lupe becauſe he makes a 
noiſe and diſturbs the afſembly, another Heb- 
domas becauſe he laughs and plays at a public 
meeting, like boys on the + ſeventh day of the 
month, why may not I, alfo, if I pleaſe, com- 
pare a wretch ſtained with every vice, to an in- 
auſpicious and unfortunate day ? 

If we meet a man, eſpecially when we firſt 
go out in the morning, who is lame in his 

+ Lupæ. ] Concerning the exact ſignification of the Greek 


word Aura, here made uſe of, the learned commentators 
are much divided : ſome are of opinion it was originally 


written Avouny, quaſi, Avon avec, A ſtormy wind, to 


which a turbulent orator may properly be compared. Others 
tell us that Abcans is a corruption by the tranſcribers of 
Avocar, furoris genus, a kind of madneſs, (which is rather 
the more probable conjecture); the Latin tranſlator, there- 
fore interprets it rabiem. It may ſuffice, however, for the 
Engliſh reader to know, that luſſa ſignifies ſomething 7 
and violent. 

1 Seventh day.] Gat, ECD. The ſeventh day of 
every month was obſerved as a feſtival, or kind of holi- 
day, ſacred, we are told, to Apollo, who was born on the 
ſeventh of the month Thurgalion, 


right 
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right foot, or if we come acroſs an eunuch, or 
a monkey, we turn home again as faſt as we 
can, foreſeeing that we can never be proſperous 
on that day after ſuch bad omens: and in like 
manner, at our firſt going out in the morning 
as it were of the year, if we meet a pathic, 
doing and ſuffering every thing that is baſe and 
infamous, one whom even his own depen- 
dents know to be, though they do not call him 
ſo, an impoſtor, a cheat,and a falſe-ſwearer, 
mould we not fly from him as a peſt, a pit- 
hole, or a dungeon ? Might we not very pro- 
perly compare him to an unlucky day ? 
And are not you that very man? You will 
not, I ſuppoſe, deny, for you glory in it: you 
are infamous, and every body conſiders you as 
ſuch ; if you were todeny it who would believe 
you ? Would your own fellow-citizens? (for 
thoſe we ſhould aſk firſt,) they have known you 
from your youth upwards, they remember your 


connection with that vile ſoldier, who did what 


he pleaſed with you, and then threw you off, 
like an old tattered garment, to ſhift for your- 


ſelf, They remember, too, your ſhewing your- 


ſelf a brave youth at the head of a company of 
comedians, and playing the part of the pro- 
logue, when dreſſed in a ſine habit, with golden 
ſlippers, and a garland in your hand; you were 
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ſent on the ſtage to intreat the favour of the au- 
dience, and met with prodigious applauſe; 


though now it ſeems you are an orator and a 


fophiſt ; when they hear this they will fancy, as 
they do in the * tragedy, and well indeed they 


may, that they ſee two ſuns, and a doubte 
Thebes, and cry out immediately, is this he? 
what will he be hereafter? but you very pru- 
dently withdrew yourfelf from your friends, 
and from your country alſo, though undoubt- 
edly the fineſt ſpot in all Phœnicia. You do 


not chuſe any connection with people who can 

remember and put you in mind of paſt times; | 
and yet what ſhould you be afraid of? I am 
told you have very large poſſeſſions amongſt 
them, and a little tower of your own, fo capa- 


cious, that Diogens's tub is the throne of Jove 


in compariſon with it; in ſhort, you will never 
| perſuade your fellow-citizens to look upon you 


in any other light than as one of the vileſt of 
men, and a diſgrace to your country. I could 
bring, perhaps, more teſtimony from Syria 


againſt you; Antioch was a witnefs of your 


behaviour to the young woman you ran away 


2 ragedy. See Eurip. Bacch. v. 915. 
Et ſolem geminum, et duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas. 

| be En. iv. v. 470: 

See alſo Dryden's Oedij pus. 
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with from Tarſus: but theſe are things which 
I bluſh to enter into, there were too many there 
who ſaw you : theſe are circumſtances which I 
ſuppoſe you have totally forgot. The Ægyp- 
tians, whom after all your exploits in Syria 
you fled for ſhelter to, when you were purſued 
by the taylors, that had lent you fine cloaths, 
which you ſold by the way to pay your charges, 
they alſo are no ſtrangers to your character : but 
know you full as well: nor ſee I any reaſon why 
Alexandria ſhould yield to Antioch in this 


reſpect; your debauchery, indeed, was there 


ſtill more open, your behaviour more infamous, 
and bare-faced. One perſon, and one only, 
believed you innocent, took your word for it, 
and ſupported you, a Roman of the firſt diſtine- 
tion, I need not mention his name, as every 


body knows whom I mean, nor what he ſuffer- 


ed from his connection with you; when he 
found you in a certain ſituation with a certain 
perſon, what think you was his opinion; did 
he believe you to be innocent when he caught 
you in the very fact? he could not, unleſs he 


had been blind; but he ſhewed what he thought 


of you, by turning you out of doors, and when 


you were gone out of his houſe, they ſay, took 


care to have it purified after ſuch pollution. 
Achaia and all Italy is full of your noble 
K 4 deeds, 
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deeds, and the renown, you have acquired by 
them: may you. reap, the, fruits of it! I can 
only ſay, which is moſt indiſputable, that thoſe 
who now wonder at what you do in Epheſus, 
will wonder no longer, when they hear what you 
have done before: with regard to women, 1 
find you have learned ſomething new, 

And does not ſuch a man deſerve the name 
of Apopbras? But what can you mean, after 


all your iniquities, by offering to ſalute us, eſpe- 


cially thoſe who know you, and who have had 
enough from your mouth already, your rough 
voice, barbarous phraſes, every thing, in ſhott, 


that is diſſonant, uncouth, and inharmonious; 


but from a kiſs, above all, heaven defend us! 
rather would I have one from a viper or a ſcor- 
pion; from them we might expect a bite or 
pain, which, perhaps, a phyſician could re- 
move; but from the poiſon of thy kiſſes, what 
altar, or what temple ſhould ever fave us? 


After ſuch infection, what god would liften to 


our prayers? How many ſprinklings, and ab- 
lutions, how many rivers would be neceſſary to 


waſh away the ſtain? 


How can ſuch a fellow as you pretend to 
laugh at the language of others? For my own 


part, ſo far from denying that I made uſe of 
the 
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the word Apophens; 1 mould be aſhamed of 


not being intimately acquainted with it; bur | 
when you talk of * ſy1lable-meafrers, and 


word-crackers, of people that are trifling · man- 
ner'd, when, inſtead of ſaying you want to go 
to Athens, you tell us that you Athenize, that 


ſuch a man is flower-crowned, and the like, 


nobody is to find fault with you. Mercury 
make an end of thee and thy words together! 


ſay I, for where, in the name of Fortune, 


couldeſt thou pick them up? From the works 
of ſome + Ialemus, I ſuppoſe, in ſome dirty 
corner, full of ruſt and ſpiders ; or, perhaps, 


from the tablets of Philznis, which you always 


have by you, and which may come very pro- 
perly from ſuch a mouth as your's. And, now 
I talk of that, what if your tongue ſhould call 


you to account, and thus reproach you for the 


injuries you have done to it! *I took thee up 


* Syllable-meaſurers, &c.) The epithets and expreſſions 


here alluded to, are probably thoſe which Timarchus made 


uſe of in the ſpeech above hinted my as mentioned by Elen- 
chus. 


+ Ialemus.] A famous, or rather infamous poet, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the badneſs of his verſes ; whence, lIalemo fri- 
gidior, more frigid than Talemus, paſſed into a proverbial 
expreſſion ; and the word 4«azpo, turned into an adjective, 
according to Heſychius, bguiies _ dull, 8 
or good for nothing. 
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(it might ſay), thou ungrateful wretch, poor 


and miſerable, without bread to eat, and taught 
thee to flouriſh upon the ſtage, made thee a Ni- 


nus, a Metiochus, and, moreover, an Achilles 
alſo; did I not afterwards nouriſh and ſupport 


thee as a ſyllable-monger, to teach ſchool-boys ? 


have not I lately enabled thee to repeat other 


people” 8 ſpeeches, and become a ſophiſt, ac- 
quiring honour and reputation which thou hadſt 
no right to? and doſt thou now, after all, re- 
ward me thus, by employing me in the meaneſt 
offices, in low and filthy converſation? Was it 


not enough to make me every day tell lies for 
thee, vent falſe oaths, talk nonſenſe, and re- 


peat ſo many ridiculous ſpeeches? and now thou 
wilt not ſuffer me to lie quiet even of nights, 
but force me to play the fool: forgetting I am 
a tongue, and making uſe of me as a hand, to 
do all thy dirty work for thee, treat me after 
all, like a ſtranger, and put a thouſand affronts 
upon me. My bufineſs is only to talk, and not 
to perform offices which other members were de- 
ſigned for by nature : would to heaven 1 were 
cut out, as Philomela's was! for happier are 
even the tongues of thoſe was have devoured 
their own children than I am.“ 


Now 
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Now, by the gods, if that ſame tongue of 
thine ſhould ſpeak for itſelf, and, calling in thy 
beard to its aid, ſhould thus addreſs thee, what 
_ anſwer couldeſt thou make? The ſame, I ſup- 
Poſe, as you did to Glaucas, when he reproach- 
ed you for a certain crime, that by this means 
you would ſoon become conſpicuous, and uni- 
verſally admired. You are, indeed, conſpicu- 
ous enough ; and to be talked of, be it in any 
manner* whatſoever, is, no doubt, at leaſt in 
your opinion, moſt defireable. You might 
then tell him all the names you have gone by in 
your travels; I marvel much, whilſt you are 
not offended at them, you ſhould be ſo angry 
with the appellation of poor Apophras. 

In Syria you were called Rhodo-Daphne, or 
the Laurel-Roſe ; for what reaſon, (ſo Pallas 
help me!) I bluſh to mention; in filence, there- 
fore, for me, let it ever remain: in Paleſtine 
| you went by the name of the Briar, on account, 
I ſuppoſe, of the briſtles in your beard ; for 
then you uſed to ſhave : in Ægypt they called 
you Qyinſey, and properly enough, for you 
were very near being choaked by the ſailor who 
ſet upon you. The Athenians, indeed, went 
no round about way to deſcribe you, but only 
added one letter to your name, and called you 
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* A-Timarchus ;* you deſerved, indeed, ſome 
little addition. to that title. In Italy you ac: 
| quired. the heroic appellation of a Cyclops, 
when you acted over again Homer's fabulous 


hiſtory, and lay, like another luſtful Polypheme, 


with the cup in your hand; whilſt a youth, 

hired for the occaſion, carrying a pointed ſpear, 

played Ulyſſes, and ftruck at your eye, | 
+ The; Javin err'd; but held its courſe _ 

Soon it ; TOY x 


$ Craſh'd all his j jaus, and left the tongue within, 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 


Vou, Cyclops like, ſuffered him to wound 


your cheek ; or, like another Charybdis, look< 
ed as if you could have ſwallowed him up, 
veſſel, ſails, mariners, and all together' (when 
one is talking of you, one muſt rant a little): 


numbers of people ſaw you in this condition; 


and after all, in excuſe for your frolic, you ſaid 
next day you were drunk, and made the wine 
your apology for it. 


* A-Timarchus] His name was Timarchus, and they 
called him A-Timarchus, quaſi, Are Azxog, the Prince 
of Raſcals, a kind of pun in the original. The addition, 
which Lucian ſays he wanted, was the . As puns are un- 
tranſlateable, the mere Engliſh reader cannot well ſee the 
humour of this title. 


+ Theyaw'lin, &c.] See Homer's Iliad, 4 233. 
1 Craſbd, Sc.] See Homer's Iliad, book v. 1. 354. 
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With ſo many, and ſuch great names as 
theſe belonging to you, why ſhould you be 
aſhamed of Apophras only? How feel you, 
when even the common people ſay you have 
got the * Leſbian and Phoenician diſorder ? 
But, perhaps, you are ignorant of this too, or 
imagine that they mean to pay yon a com- 


pliment by it, or are theſe well known and fa- 


miliar to you, and Apophras alone blotted out 
of your catalogue? I am ſufhciently revenged 
of you, even the women, it ſeems, know your 
character; for, but the other day, when you 
wanted to get you a wife at Cyzicus, the wo- 
man, who was well acquainted with all your 
pranks, ſaid, ** I ſhall hardly take one for a 
huſband, who ſeems to want a huſband himſelf.” 

And after all this, do you pretend to criti- 
ciſe, and find fault with others ? but you cer- 
tainly have a right, for we can, none of us, talk 
like you: who would venture as you did, to aſk. 
for a trident inſtead of a ſword, to kill three 
adulterers? or, when talking of Theopompus's 
judgment of Tricaranus, would ſay, he deſtroyed 
the principal cities with a three-pointed oration, 


* Leſbian.) The Leſbians and Phœnicians were remark- 
ably guilty of a certain horrid and unnatural crime, which 


the Greeks very properly ſtyled agonre wit, a connection 
not fit to be mentioned, and yet it was univerſally practiſed, 


Or 


Ar 0 P HN 8. 
or that he had tridented Greede, and was a Cer. 
berus in language; with a hundered other 
abſurdities of this kind, which are not worth 4 
repeating.  *# * * * 4 

What poverty might, perhaps, have driven 
you to, I ſhall paſs over, nor would I reproach 
any body for it: if a man receives a certain de- 
poſit from a friend, and ſhould afterwards, be. 
ing half-ſtarved, ſwear that he never received 
it ; if he begs of one, borrows of another, ſteals 
cloaths and ſells them, I ſay nothing, it would 
be cruel to rob a poor man of his bread ; but, 
for this ſame poor man to ſquander away the 
fruits of his diſhoneſt dealing in riot and de- 
bauchery, is intolerable. For one thing, in- 
deed, you merit ſome praiſe, nor can I help 
admiring your ingenuity, when practiſing 
the ſame art as Tifias, you paſſed for 
him, and 4 rooked old Corvus out of 
| + Repeating. ] Two or three lines are here omitted, con- 
taining verbal criticiſms on ſome abſurd phraſes and ex- 
preſſions made uſe of by Timarchus in his ſpeech, which, 
as confined to the Greek language, and the pronunciation 
of it, could not be tranſlated. 

* T7/as.] One of the firſt ſophiſts, as mentioned by 
TO, Tee ENESY wv ToPrg . 

+ Rooked.) Tiſias, who wrote a book on . was a 

Ade of Corax, on which name a pun will be found in 


the original by the learned reader, which is not quite loſt 
in the tranſlation, 


thirty 
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+ thirty aurei, who paid his five hundred and 
fifty drachmas with pleaſure, for a book re- 
commended to him by ſo renowned a ſophiſt. 
I had a great deal more to ſay, but ſhall 
ſpare you for the preſent, and only give you 
this advice: in your drunken frolics, do what 
you pleaſe to yourſelf, but trouble me no more; 
there is no being under the ſame roof, or eat- 
ing and drinking with ſuch fellows as you; and, 
above all, let us have none of your kiſſes, 
which are rather what one may call Apophras, 
ill-omened, and unlucky: let me adviſe you 
withal, never more to perfume your bald pate; 
if you are ill, you muſt take care of your old 
body, but if not, what ſignifies tampering with 
it for the vileſt purpoſes; grey hairs are a bad 
cover for wickedneſs and impurity, ſpare them, 
I beg, and particularly your beard ; and when 


night, for in the day time it is ſavage, ſhocking, 
and abominable. 

You ſee, my friend, how much better it had 
been for you not to have“ moved Camarina, 


+ 7. bir a Which is the ſame as five hundred and 
fifty drachmas. 


1 Camarina.] A lake near the city of 88 in Sici- 


ly ; in the time of drought the ſtench of this lake produced 
| a peſti - 


you practiſe your debaucheries, let it be by 


rouſed 
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rouſed a ſleeping lion, or laugh'd at my Apo- 
phras, which may chance to render your whole 
life ill· omen'd and deteſtable. But, perhaps, 
you ſtill think I might have ſaid more, and I 
have more at your ſervice ; as long as it is in 
my power, you ſhall never want your reward; 
ſo infamous a proſtitute as you, ſhould not dare 
to look up at a man: but you will ſay I talk 
in riddles to you, for you know not half the 
titles which your vile character has loaded you 
with : I would mention a few of them, but 
Apophras is already doubly and trebly reveng- 
ed of you; you have deſerved it all, And, as 
the celebrated + Euripides ſays, 


Vice, folly, ign'rance, and a fland'rous tongue, 
Still meet at laſt with bitterneſs and woe. 


a peſtilence ; the inhabitants on this conſulted the oracle 
whether they ſhould drain it: the oracle adviſed them wy 
uren Kapapriy,, not to remove Camarina ; the people not- 
withſtanding drained the lake, and by that means opened 
a way for their enemies to come' and plunder their city, 
Hence the proverb here alluded to, ne moveas Cama- 
rinam, do not touch or move Camarina, that 1s, do not 
remove one evil to bring on a greater. It has; pretty near- 
ly at leaſt as here applied, the ſame ſenſe as the motto to 

the Thiſtle, of, Noli me tangere. | 


+ Euripides. ] See Bacch. v. 385. 
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It was cuſtomary, in Luctan's Time, for the 

Rhetoricians, or Orators by Profeſſion, to declaim © 
on any given Subject at the Command of their 
Superiers, either in public or private; and to 
this we may attribute the following Declama- 
tion, in Praiſe of ſome Houſe (whoſe it was wwe 
know not), probably by Deſire of the Maſter and 
his Friends, before whom the Orator was to ſhew 
his Skill, by an extempore Speech on the Occaſion. 
It is Tworitten, more eſpecially the firſt Part of 
it, in a Kind of flowing meaſured Proſe, ap- 
| proaching to Blank Verſe, and much reſembling. 
the Style of Lord SHAFTESBURY. The whim 
 fical change of Perſons, and LUC1an's anfovering | 
himſelf in the latter Part of this little Piece, 
one cannot ſo eaſily account for. The whole, hows 
ever, is ſingular and entertaining, particularly the 
Deſcription of the Pictures in the Concluſion. I. u- 
CIAN (for this Piece is undoubtedly his), had a 
warm and poetical Imagination, and ſeems here 
more peculiarly to indulge it; I have therefore 
adopted his Style, and endeavour'd to give the 
Tranſlation that Glow of poetical Colouring which 
the Reader of T afte cannot fail to obſerve and ad- 


mire in the Original, 


Vol. IV. L 80 
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0? delightful did the charming Cydnus ap- 
pear to Alexander, its ſtream ſo bright and 
pleaſant, ſo refreſhing in a hot ſummer, though 


ſwift not rapid, and though deep not dange- 
-rous, that he could not refrain from bathing 


in it, nor would he deny himſelf the pleaſure, 
though he contracted a diſorder by indulging 


| himſelf in it: and ſhall not the ſight of a noble 


palace, beautiful to the eye, light, chearful, 
and magnificent, ſhining with gold, and adorn- 
ed with the fineſt pictures, inſpire a man (eſpe- 
cially an orator by profeſſion,) to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome deſcription of it, ſome enco- 
mium on it, to make himſelf known, and, like 

his ſubject, to become conſpicuous ? away with 
all ſuch as only look over and admire without 
praiſing ; to be ſilent is injurious ; it looks like 
envy and ill- nature; it ill becomes the man of 
taſte, who is ſmitten with the love of all that is - 
great and beautiful. It ſhews a ſtupid ruſtici- 
ty, a diſregard for merit, and a contempt of 
the Muſes themſelves, not to know that the 
learned and the unlearned confider ſpectacles 


of this kind in very different lights: one is 
contented to look round, and lift up the hand 
with admiration, to gaze in filence at ever) 
thing, as if afraid, that all they could ſay in 


praiſe of it, would be leſs than it deſerved: 
whilſt 
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whilſt the other, who underſtands that beauty 
which he admires, is not ſatisfied with feaſting 
his eyes alone, cannot bear to be a dumb ſpec- 
tator, but. will endeavour, with all his powers, 


to deſcribe and point out the beauties of a fight 
ſo noble and delightful. 


Nor is general praiſe alone ſufficient ; like 
that of the * young man, who ſo admired the 
palace of Menelaus, and compared its ivory 
and gold to the beauties of heaven, as he had 
ſeen nothing on earth that was equal to it. 
The beſt way of. praifing it, is to exert our 
eloquence in its favour on the very ſpot, and 
before the moſt approved judges; and ſurely 
a beautiful houſe, filled with admirers of the 
building, is the fitteſt place for ſuch an encomi- 
um; Where the voice, as in caverns, is driven 
back, dwells on, as it were, with pleaſure, 
and repeats what is ſaid in an elegant and muſe- 
like reiteration : as it often happens amongſt 
the high and craggy rocks, where the ſound of 
the ſhepherd's pipe is reverberated. The vul- 
gar tell us, that Echo is a nymph who inhabits 
there, and anſwers the finger from her cave. 
The ſubje&, doubtleſs, muſt animate and in- 
ſpire the ſpeaker; its beauty paſſes through 

* Young man.] See Homer's Odyſley, a. 1. FR 
TN Es + the 
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the eye into the ſoul, elevating and adorning 


the diſcourſe. The fight of the armour, we 


know, ſtirred up Achilles againſt the Trojans, 
and when he tried them on, they gave wings 
to his courage, and rouſed him to the combat. 
And ſhall not, in like manner, the beauty of 
this place, inſpire an orator with eloquence to 
fing its praiſes? The ſhade of beauteous plane- 


trees, the green turf, and clear fountains of 


Ilyſſus, were propitious to the great Socrates ; 
there ſported he with his Phædrus, there con- 
futed Lyfias, there invited the Muſes to fol- 
low him to his retreat, and teach him to talk 
of love; nor did the old man bluſh to call in 
virgins to aſſiſt him: ſurely then, to a ſpot ſo 
charming as this, they will come uninvited. 


We boaſt not here of ſhades and plane-trees 


only; Tlyflus we leave far behind us, and even 
the palace of the Perfian monarch, which was 
admirable only for its riches, without art, beau- 
ty, or proportion; though ſhining with gold 


and treaſures, which the ſpectator beheld with 


envy, and the maſter was deemed happy to 


poſſeſs ; but it had no real merit: the Arſacide 


never ſtudied the beautiful, nor cared whether 
the beholder was pleaſed and ſatisfied, they 


only wiſhed to ſee him ſtruck with aſtoniſh- | 


ment ; 
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ment; for the Barbarians conſult finery and 
ſhew, much more than elegance and beauty. 
But this charming manfion is ill-ſuited to Bar- 
barian eyes, to Perfian pomp, or kingly pride; 
it calls for the admiration of no vulgar ſpecta- 
tor, but of the taſteful and ingenious, who re- 
lies not on his fight, but on his judgment; it 
looks towards the early, which 1s, doubtleſs, 
the moſt beautiful part of the day, and fronts 
the rifing ſun, receiving at its open doors an 
abundance of light. Thus the ancients always 
built their temples. The length, breadth, and 
height of the apartments, are conſtructed in 
due and regular proportion ; the windows large, 
and diſpoſed according to the various ſeaſons of 
the year, all admirably contrived, both for 
pleaſure. and convenience; in the cieling are 
no ſuperfluous ornaments, nothing can be found 


fault with ; the gold and decorations, not heap- 


ed on, but uſed with judgment and diſcretion. 
Like a beautiful but modeſt woman, who ſets 
oft her charms with a ſmall necklace, a pretty 


ring on her finger, or .car-rings in her ears, a 
fillet to bind her flowing hair, or a buckle to 


faſten her zone; theſe add grace to the form, as 
purple to a garment : whilſt harlots, eſpecially 
if they are not over handſome, will have their 
garments all purple, and necklace all gold, to 
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heighten their charms, endeavouring to ſupply 
their want of beauty by ſomething external, that 
may attract and delight; they think that arm 
muſt be thought white, that is covered with 
gold; and that the foot, which is not ſo well 
made, may be well concealed by a golden flip- 
per ; and that the face itſelf will appear more 


agreeable, if their whole dreſs is ſplendid and _ 


magnificent. They always, therefore, adorn 
themſelves in this manner ; but the modeſt and 
delicate fair one, makes uſe only of ſo much 
gold and jewels as is neceflary and ſufficient, 
nor will ſhe bluſh to ſhew her beauty naked 
and unadorned. In like manner, this houſe, 
which is beautiful in itſelf, has only ſo much 
- ornament as is neceſſary and becoming, intet- 
ſperſed here and there: as the ſtars appear in 
the heavens at proper diſtances, for if the whole 
was one blaze of light, it would not be pleafing, 
but terrible to us; even ſo the gold here is not 
ſuperfluous, or put on merely for ſhew and 
finery, but ſhines with a ſoft and pleaſing ſplen- 
dour, diffuſing a redneſs over the whole; for 
when the light ſtrikes in upon the gold, the 
colours blend together, and form a kind of 
double day. The upper parts of this palace, 
are ſuch, indeed, as call for the pen of Homer _ 
to 
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to deſcribe them; he, b would ſay, * it | 
was lofty — like the bed of Helen, or like 
Olympus ſplendid. —The pictures on the walls, 


and the other ornaments, the beauty of the 
colours, with the truth, accuracy, and judg- 
ment conſpicuous throughout, might, perhaps, 
be properly compared to the firſt appearance 
of the ſpring, or a mead diverſified with flowers, 
were it not that theſe ſoon fade and decay, 
whilſt this houſe is a perpetual ſpring, an ever- 
laſting flower that never fades or decays ; the 
fight alone reſts on its ſweets, but cannot defile 
or deſtroy them. 

Who can help dwelling on ſuch beauties with 
rapture, and endeavouring to celebrate them as 
they deſerve ? for, that which we ſee, it is a dif- 
grace not to imitate; the fight of what is truly 
excellent, brings with it a thouſand incitements 
to the practice of equal perfection, not in man 


alone, but in every creature. The horſe bounds 
with more pleaſure over the ſoft plain, that 


yields to his foot, nor reſiſts his preſfing hoof ; 
then does he put forth all his ſtrength, runs 
ſwiftly on, and vies, as it were, with the earth 
| he treads on, in beauty and perfection. In the 
early part of ſpring, when the meadows are 


Ii was, &c.] See Homer's Odyſſey, A. 1. 121. f 
+ Like Olympus, Sc.] See Iliad, A. I. 5 32. 
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| green, and the flowers appear in their brighteſt 


colours; the peacock ſpreads his wings to the 


fun, briſtles up his tail, diſplays his flowers 


alſo, and ſeems to rival the field in beauty ; he 
ftruts round and round, admiring his own ſplen- 
dour, whilſt the light changes the colours, 
and breaks them into various tints that blend 


with, and fucceed each other; above all, in 


thoſe beautiful circles which riſe at the extremi- 
ty of his body, and repreſent the rainbow in 
every one of them: the leaſt change of fitua- 
tion turns the braſs into gold, 'or gives the pur- 
ple, when ſhaded from the ſun, a greeniſh hue; 
as the light varics, the feathers are varied alſo. 
How doth the ſea, when it is ſmooth and calm, 
attract and invite us! he who has never been 


from land, and knows nothing of failing, wiſhes 


to get on board, to quit the ſhore, and launch 
into the ocean; eſpecially if he ſees the fails fil- 
ed by propitious gales, and the veſſel, with a 
ſoft and eaſy motion, gliding through the waves. 

Thus, alſo, muſt the beauty of this houſe ani- 
mate and inſpire every orator who would wiſh to 


celebrate and deſcribe it: for that purpoſe came 


I hither, attracted, as it were, by a Syren's 
voice, and flattering myſelf, that, however rude 
my ſpeech hath hitherto been on ſuch a ſubject, 

| it 
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it will appear excellent; thus cloathed, it muſt 
be handſome. 3 
But I am interrupted and contradicted, it 
ſeems, by another orator, a powerful one too, 
who ſays, I am wrong in aſſerting that the 
beauty of the houſe, adorned like this, with 
gold and pictures, muſt inſpire the ſpeaker 
with ſuperior eloquence, for that the contrary 
to this might often happen: but let him ſpeak 
for himſelf, and prove, if he can, that the worſe 
and more contemptible the place 1s, the better 
it would be for the orator. As to myſelf, you 
have heard what I ſaid, and I need not repeat 
it; I ſhall be filent, therefore, and give place 
to him for a while, let him come forth and 
give you his opinion. 


* Thus, then, he tals! 
The orator, noble judges, who lately ad- 
dreſſed you, has expatiated largely on the beau- 


* Thus then, c.] There is no way of accounting for 
this ſudden and unexpected change of perſons, but by ſup- 
poſing that the orator, on theſe occaſions, to ſnew his dex- 
terity, after arguing on one ſide, took up the other, to con- 
vince his audience that, as Hudibras ſays, he 
Cou'd ſtill change ſides, and ſtill confute. 


a rhetorician, and turned his genius towards that manl 


ſatire for which he was afterwards ſo eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed, | 
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ties of this houſe ; ſo far am I from condem- 


ning him, that I only mean to ſpeak of thoſe © 
things which he had omitted; and to ſhew, that 

the more agreeable | he hath been, the more 
aſtoniſhing it is, and contrary to what might 
have been expected. And firſt, as he has men- 
tioned the ornaments which women make uſe 


of, their gold and jewels, permit me to make 


the fame compariſon : I aſſert, that they not only 
never appear the handſomer for them, but thar, 
on the other hand, men are ſo ſtruck with the 
finery, that, inſtead of admiring their fine eyes, 
complection, necks, arms, or fingers, they ne- 
glect them, and only look at the necklace, the 
emerald, or the cornelian; infomuch, that the 


fair one has reaſon to be angry with her dreſs, 


for preventing the ſpectators from praiſing and 
admiring her. And the fame, I think, muſt al- 
ways happen to him, who would ſhew his elo- 
quence amongſt great and magnificent objects; 


whatever he fays, is loſt, ſwallowed up, and 
obſcured : it is like throwing a candle into the 


fire, or ſhewing a piſmire before a camel or an 
elephant : an orator, therefore, ſhould avoid it. 
Add to this, that the voice is buried in a large 
and ſonorous building, which reverberates the 
ſound, beats it back on the ſpeaker, or, rather, 


is entirely loſt and confounded, as the flute 
would 
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would be by the trumpet, if they were played 1 1 
on at the ſame time; or the pilot's ſong bß 11 
the waves of the ſea. That the ſpeaker would | | 1 ; 1 
be animated and jnſpired by the beauty of the | | 38 

| houſe, as my opponent maintained, is, in my 
opinion, falſe and abſurd ; the direct contrary 
is true: for it would only alarm, and intimi- 
date him, when he came to conſider what a diſ- 
grace it muſt be to him, if, in ſuch a place, the 
merit of his oration did not anſwer to the digni- 
ty of the ſubject; his faults would then be but 
the more conſpicuous : like a man in beautiful 
armour flying before the enemy, whoſe cowar- 
dice, on that very account, would be more | 
taken notice of. This * Homer's great orator 
ſeemed convinced of, who attended not in the. 
leaſt to external beauty, but even aſſumed the 
character of the moſt ignorant and unſkilful of 
men, that what he ſaid might appear more 
worthy of admiration. The ſpeaker, more- oþ 
over, cannot himſelf refrain from admiring the 
ſpectacle, which muſt prevent his attention to 
the diſcourſe; and when thus employed, how 
can it otherwiſe happen, but that he muſt ſpeak 
the worſe for it! I need not add, that in a houſe 
like this, the company is more generally inclin- : 
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ed to ſee than to hear : not a Demodocus, a 


Phemius, or a Thamyris, no, nor even an 


Orpheus or Amphion, would have eloquence 


enough to draw aſide their attention to the ſpec- 


tacle, nor ſurrounded by ſuch beauty, would 
one of them liſten to the ſpeech, but continue 


_ gazing at the fight ; unleſs he chanced to be 


blind, or the aſſembly met at night, like the 
council of + Areopagus. How much ſuperior 


fine objects are to fine words, the fable of the 
. Syrens and Gorgons ſufficiently points out to 


us; the Syrens, we know, by their ſweet ſongs, 
detained many, and ſtopped their journey, 
ſome, however, ſailed by, and never liſtened to 
them; but the beauty of the Gorgons was ſo 
exquiſite, that it took poſſeſſion of the ſoul, 


+ Areopagus.] It is remarkable that in the Areopagus, 
or grand Athenian court of juſtice, the judges heard and 
determined all cauſes at night, and in the dark, to the 
end, ſays Potter, that having neither ſeen the plaintiff nor 


defendant, they might lay under no temptation of being 


biaſſed or influenced by them. Though the cuſtom is whim- 
ſical, there is ſomething right in the cauſe here aſſigned for 
it. By the ſame method of reaſoning, a modern juſtice of 
peace ſhould be blind. Thoſe, however, amongſt us, who 
are acquainted with the true character of the preſent 8ir 
John Fielding, have a much better reaſon than this for 
admiring him, as they will not perhaps, find in any other 
magittrate, ancient or modern, an equal degree of pene- 
tration and ſagacity, joined to ſo much honour and inte- 


grity. 
8 ſtruck 
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ſtruck the beholders dumb, and bereaved them 
of their ſenſes; the fable even tells us they were 
turned into ſtone. What your firſt orator ſaid 
about the peacock, certainly favours my argu- 
ment, and not his, for it is his appearance, 
and not his voice, that delights us; and if you 
were to get a ſwan or a nightingale to fing 
whilſt he was preſent, the attention would be 
fixed on him, and nobody would mind the mu- 
fic: ſo ſuperior is that pleaſure which ariſeth 
from the fight to every other. 

But I will bring a witneſs, and a moſt re- 
ſpectable one, who ſhall bear teſtimony for 


me, that things ſeen are much more powerful 


than things heard. Crier, call in Herodotus ; 
and here he is, let him ſtand forth and give 
his evidence; he will talk to you, as his cuſtom 
is, in his own Ionic dialect. Thus it runs, 
« * What he has ſaid, O judges, is true, and 
you may believe him when he aſſerts that the 
ſight is preferable to the hearing, for the eye 
is always leſs faithful than the ear.” You 
hear what the witneſs ſays, and it is certainly 


true, for words have F wings, they fly off as 


M Hat be has ſaid, &c.] See Herodot. lib. viii. p. 3. 
ft Words, Sc.] Homer frequently calls them «7a 
Tlegora, Winged words. 
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' ſoon as they come forth, and are no more; but 
the pleaſure arifing from what we ſee is ſolid 
and permanent : muſt not then a palace like 
this, ſo beautiful, and fo alluring, dazzle and 
confound the ſpeaker? and of this you are 
yourſelves the ſtrongeſt proof : for whilſt I have 
been ſpeaking, you were all employed in ad- 
miring the ſtructure, gazing at the roof, and 
turning your eyes towards every picture : nor 
need you be aſhamed of it: we muſt excuſe 


vou; amidſt ſuch a variety of beauties, if you 


have any feeling, it is unavoidable, for the 
workmanſhip is excellent, Hiſtory. and Anti- 
quity unite their charms to allure you, and de- 
mand attention from every ſpectator of taſte 
and judgment. | | 

« But that you may not quite forſake me, 
I will endeavour to deſcribe them ; what it gives 
you ſo much pleaſure to ſee, cannot be diſagree- 
able in the recital; I doubt not but you will 
even commend and prefer me to my rival, for 
thus pointing out the beauties, and doubling 
your delight. I have undertaken, you muſt 
own, an arduous taſk, thus, without pencil or 
colours, to diſplay and illuſtrate ſuch a variety 
of charming images; this painting by words is 
weak and inadequate, 


ec Obſerve 
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ce Obſerve then, as you enter on the right 
hand, a piece of Greek and Ethiopian hiſtory; 


| Perſeus ſlaying the monſter, and freeing An- 
dromache, whom he afterwards marries; in 


another part is repreſented his flight to the 
Gorgons ; the artiſt hath contrived in a ſmall 
picture to exhibit a variety of objects. The 
fear and modeſty of the virgin, who overlooks 
the conteſt from- a high rock, the bold enter- 
prize of the lover, and the terrible appearance 
of the dragon, with dreadful ſcales, and jaws 


gaping wide, and ruſhing upon him. Perſeus 


holds the Gorgon ſhield in his left hand, and 


in his right a ſword, with which he pierces one 


fide of the monſter, whilſt the other, which 
is oppoſite to Meduſa, is turned into ſtone, 


Beyond this you ſee another picture ex- 
pteſſive of the divine juſtice : the ſubject of it 
ſeems to have been borrowed by the painter 
from Sophocles or Euripides, who deſcribe the 
circumſtance in a manner very fimilar to it. 


Two youths, Pylades the Phocian, and Oreſtes 


| t Obſerve then, e.] Moſt of the pictures here deſcribed 
ſeem to ſhew no inconſiderable ſhare of taſte and genius in 
the compoſition of them ; how they were executed we can- 


not poſlibly tell, but by the grouping the figures, and 
the manner of telling the fable, we may be aſſured that the 


art of painting had, in Lucian's time, attained to great 
perfection. dome of the ſubjects are, perhaps, worthy the 
conſideration of our ingenious modern artiſts. | 
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his friend, ſuppoſed to have been dead ſome 


time, hide themſelves in the Palace, and are 
repreſented in the act of killing Egyſthus. 


Clytemneſtra, already ſlain, lies on the bed 
half-naked, the ſervants are ſtanding round in 


the utmoſt confuſion, ſome as crying out, others 


looking round to ſee which way they can eſcape: 


the painter has, with great judgment, ſhewn 
only what ought to be ſhewn, and paſſed over 
the repreſentation of what had been before 
committed ; deſcribing and dwelling on the 
murther of the adulterer. 

Next to theſe you may obſerve a + beautiful 
god, and a handſome young man: the picture 
is a kind of love tale. Branchus fits upon a 
rock, with a hare in his hand, which he holds 


out to a dog, who is leaping up at it. Apollo 


ſtands by, and ſeems delighted to ſee the boy 
playing with the hare, and the dog trying to 


catch it from him. 
In another picture is Perſeus again, with 
the dragon, Meduſa's head cut off, and Mi- 


nerva defending the hero: he does not look, 


whilſt he performs the deed, on Meduſa, ex- 


cept by the reflection from his ſhield, as well 
knowing how dear it would coſt him to fix his 


eyes directly upon her. 
+ Beautiful god.] Apollo. , 
n 


making peace. 


Next to this is N Ae not à ſta- 
tue, but a picture: Vulcan is deſeribed as 4 
lover in purſuit of her; ſhe flies: from this we 


are to attribute the birth of Erichthonius. 
Beyond this is a very ancient piece, of * 
Orion blind, carrying Cedalion, who ſhews 


him the way to the light; the Sun riſing eures 


him of his blindneſs. Vulcan ſees the win 
from Lemnos. 


And now comes + Ulyfles feigning Maddetßz 


| 7 | ro 
4 t Erichthonius.] In illa colluctatione, (ſays che pious. 

Lade) Vulcanum profudiſſe alunt ſemen, unde natus 

fit Erichthonius. 


Orion. ] The ſon of Neptune; he is repreſented as a 


giant, and is ſaid to have fallen in love with Merope, of 
the iſland of Chios, whoſe father, Oenopion, diſliking the 
match, | contrived, when he was drunk, to put out his eyes, 
and leave him on the ſea ſhore, where meeting with a far 
mer's boy, he took him on his ſhoulders, by way of guide, 
to conduct him to the place where the ſur riſes; which, 
the ſtory adds, perfectly recovered his ſight, and gave him 
the opportunity of revenging himſelf on Oenopion. This 
accounts for the additional tale of his intrigue with Aurora, 
and the jealouſy of Diana, as mentioned by Homer. 


+ Ulyſes.] This ory: is too well known to want any il- 
Vor: TY” M luſtration ; 
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In the middle of the wall, oppoſite to the 
door; is the temple of Minerva, with a ſtatue 


of the goddeſs in white marble, not in a warlike 
habit, but in a garb ien to a martial deity 
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to excuſe himſelf from going on the expedition 
with the Atridæ: the ambaſſadors are invit- 
ing him, his excuſe is plaufible, his chariot, 
his horſes of different colours, his pretended 


ignorance of every thing to be done; but the 

boy diſcovers him. Palamedes, underſtanding 
how the affair was, ſnatches away Telema- 
chus, feigns himſelf in a violent rage, draws his 


ſword, and threatens to kill him. Ulyſſes is 
alarmed and terrified, drops his diſſembled 
character, puts on the father, and is es to 
his ſenſes immediately. 

The laſt picture is Medea, enflamed with 
jealouſy, looking fiercely at her children, as if 


| meditating ſomething dreadful, and with a ſword 


in her hand; the little ones, ignorant of their 
future fate, fit with ſmiling countenances, and 
whilſt they ſee her holding the ſword over 
them, ſeem pleaſed and happy. 

And now, judges, do ye not perceive that all 


this muſt draw afide the attention of the audi-- 
- ence, and leave the orator unnoticed and alone? 


What I have now ſaid was not with any de- 
ſign to prejudice my opponent in your op!- 


nion, but only that I might convince you how]. 


luſtration ; it is a very good ſubject for a picture, and! 

would recommend it to that ingenious claſſical painter Signo- 

ra Angelica Kaaffman. 
difficult 
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difficult a taſk we had both undertaken, and to 
perſuade you, if poſſible, to liſten to us: even 


ſubject: wonder not that I thus plead for my 
adverſary as well as for myſelf ; ſo: great is my 
regard for this houſe, I cannot but wiſh well 
to all, whoever they be, that ſpeak in praiſe of 
it. | 
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now you muſt be our friends rather than our 
judges, before you can think us equal to ſuch a 
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: 1 ' Language of Painters), in his worſt Manner; be- 


iu nothing more than an Enumeration of Perſons 
ho were remarkable for the Length of their 
Lives. It was cuſtomary, it ſeems, at that Time, 
on the Birth-days of great Men, for Poets, Ora- 
tors, and all the Herd of Flatterers to ſend 
them Compliments on the Occaſion. This is one 
which our Orator ſent to QUINTILLUS, who, 
with his Brother, was Præfect of Greece, un- 
der the Emperor Marcus AuRELIUs, whom 
he likewiſe takes the Opportunity of paying his 
court to. Though there is not much Mit or 
Humour in this Treatiſe on Longevity, I would 
recommend it to thoſe amongſt my Readers who uſe 


| | | Spectacles, to whom it may probably afford ſome 


Conſolation, 


_CCEPT, moſt excellent Quintillus, as 

a ſmall tribute, my liſt of long-livers, 
which I was admoniſhed to preſent to ybu by 
4 dream, that I had on that night when you 


gave a name to your ſecond ſon, when | pray- 
| ed 
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ed to the gods that both you and your children 


might live a long and happy life, well know- 


ing that length of days to you would prove a 


bleſſing to all mankind, and particularly to me 
and mine: for to me alſo the dream ſeemed to 
| preſage ſomething good; as it appeared, there- 

fore, to be the will of the gods that I ſhould 
offer to you ſomething in my own way, and 
ſuitable to my profeſſion, on this auſpicious 
day, the day of your birth, I here ſend you an 
account of all thoſe who were remarkable for 
having lived long, and enjoyed health of body 
and mind; whence you may reap the double 
advantage, firſt, that of a chearful and well- 
founded hope that you may yourſelf arrive at 


a good old age, and ſecondly, the conviction. 


you will receive from the examples which I 
will produce, that thoſe only can enjoy perfect 
health. and long life, who take the greateſt care 
both of mind and body. | 


The life of Neſtor, the wiſeſt of the Greeks, 


was, according to Homer, extended to three 
times the natural age of man, and he is deſerib- 
ed as the model of induſtry and application. 


Tirefias alſo, as the tragedians inform us, lived 


more than fix ages; and moſt probable it muſt 
be, that a man dedicated, as he was, to the ſer- 


vice of the gods, and inured to temperance and 


My ſobriety, 
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ſobriety, ſhould attain to length of days. Whole 
nations of men are celebrated for their longe- 
vity, on account of their manner of living, as 
the Ægyptians, who were called * facred 
ſcribes; the Aſſyrians and Arabians, interpre- 


ters of myſteries ; the Indian Brachmans, deep- 


ly ſkilled in philoſophy ; thoſe who are called 


the Magi, prophets and holy men amongſt the 


Perſians, Parthians, Bactrians, Choramians, 
Sacians, Medes, with many other Barbarians; 
theſe were all remarkably long-lived and heal- 
thy, owing moſt probably to that temperance 
and abſtinence which their ſtudies obliged them 


to. Even at this time there are whole nations 


that live much longer than others; the Seres 
in particular, who are ſaid to extend life even 
to three hundred years: ſome attribute this lon- 
gevity to the air, others to the ſoil, and others 
to their manner of living, for they drink, it is 
ſaid, nothing but water. Hiſtory tells us that 
the + Athotes alſo, frequently live to a hun 
dred and thirty, and the Chaldzans to above 
a hundred, feeding on barley bread, which 


ſtrengthens the fight, and makes their ſenſes. 
quicker and more powerful than thoſe of oe 


men. 


Sacred ſcribes,] See Diodor, Sie. cap. xvi. n. 20, 
+ Atbotes.] The inhabitants of mount Athos. 
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But I have ſpoken hitherto only of thoſe 


people who, we are told, lived longer than 


others, either from the temperature of the air, 
their manner of living, or both together ; it is 
neceſſary I ſhould alſo add, for your future 
hope and comfort, that in every climate, and 
in every air, men have frequently enjoyed long 


life, by the means of proper exerciſe, and 


uſing that diet which conduced moſt to health 
and ſtrength. 

I ſhall divide my narrative into ſeveral parts, 
according to the ſeveral ranks of men , beginning 
with kings and leaders; happy to number 
amongſt them our own auguſt and pious empe- 
ror, whoſe life is the glory and happineſs of 
his people : theſe illuſtrious examples you may 
yourſelf hope to imitate, and by practiſing their 
temperance, inherit their longevity. Numa 
Pompilius, the moſt proſperous and happy of 
Roman kings, and who made the worſhip of 


the gods his peculiar care, 1s faid to have lived 


to fourſcore and upwards; and Servius Tullius, 
another king of the Romans, to the ſame age; 
and Tarquin, their laſt ſovereign, after his ba- 
niſhment to Cumæ, enjoyed life in perfect 
health for more than ninety years. I could 
mention many other kings, as well as the Ro- 


man, together with ſeveral perſons of inferior 


M * Os rank, 
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rank, both at Rome and in other parts of Italy ; 
who lived to a great age. We muſt call in 
hiſtory to refute the opinion of thoſe who find 
fault with our alr as unwholeſome, and which 
flatters us with the pleafing hope that our pray- 
ers will be crowned with ſucceſs, and that the* 


* 


lord of the earth and ſeas, who is already far ad. 


vanced, will long rule over this land, andattain 


to a great and happy old age. Sls." HS 
king of the Tarteſſians, lived a hundred and 


fifty years, as we learn from Herodotus he 


hiſtorian, and the poet Anacreon ; though by 
ſome the account 1s deemed fabulous. Demo- 
chares and Timæus tell us, that Agathocles, 
king of Sicily, died at ninety-five; we are in- 
formed likewiſe by Demetrius and others, that 
Hiero lived to ninety-two, after a reign of ſe. 
venty years. Anteas, king of Scythia, died at 
ninety, fighting againſt Philip, on the banks of 
the Iſther. And Bardylis, ſovereign of the Il. 
Iyrians, is ſaid to have fought on horſeback at 


the ſame age; and Teres, king of the Odry- 


ſians, as + Theopompus tells us, died at ninety- 
two. Antigonus Cocles, king of Macedonia, 


* 


Lord f the earth, Sc.] A pretty high ſtrained com- 
pliment; but we muſt remember it was paid to an emperor, 


+ Theopompus.] The celebrated hiſtorian, 
=—_ and 
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and ſon of Philip, fell in the battle with Se- 
leucus and Lyſimachus, covered with wounds, 
when he was eighty - one years old, as we are in- 
formed by Hieronymus, who accompanied him 
in that expedition, and who tells us alſo, that 
Lyſimachus, king of the Macedonians, fell in 
the war againſt Seleucus, when he was juſt 
fourſcore. Antigonus, ſon of Demetrius, and 
nephew of the one-eyed Antigonus, ruled over 
Macedon four-and-forty years, and lived to 
eighty, according to Medius and other writers ; 
and Antipater, the ſon of Iolaus, a man of great 
power and authority, who was governor to many 
of the kings of Macedon, died upwards of 
eighty. Ptolemy of Lagus, the moſt proſper- 
ous prince of his time, poſſeſſed the kingdom 
of Egypt to the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and, two years before he died, reſigned it to his 
ſon Ptolemy Philadelphus, the only child who. 
ſurvived him. Philotaurus, the eunuch, the 
firſt who acquired the kingdom of Pergamus, 
held it for a long time, and died at fourſcore ; 
and Attalus, ſurnamed Philadelphus, another 
king of the ſame place, who was viſited by Sci- 
pio the Roman general, lived to the age of 
eigbty-two. Mithridates, king of Pontus, ſur- 
named the Buildex died, after his flight from 


Antigonus, 
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{8 . Antigonus, at eighty- four, as Hieronymus and 
other writers inform us. The ſame hiftorian 
ſays that Ariarathes, king of the Cappadocians, 
lived eighty-two years, and might probably 
have ſurvived many more, if he had not been 
| taken priſoner in the battle againſt Perdiccas, 
tk and condemned to the croſs. The Elder Cy- 
* "Tus, king of Perfia, according to the monumen- 
tal inſeriptions, (and this is confirmed by Oneſi- 
critus, who wrote the life of Alexander,) when 
he was a hundred years old, meeting with one 
of his friends, whom he had been long in fearch 
of, and hearing from him that many perſons had 
been put to death by his ſon Cambyſes, who 
reported that it was done by order of his father, 
partly on account of his fon's cruelty, and part- 
1 | ly becauſe he had been himſelf accuſed of con- 
| niving with him, died of grief. Artaxerxes, 
5 furnamed Mnemon, on account of his extraor- 
| dinary memory, whom the Younger Cyrus 
waged war with, died at eighty-ſix, Dinon ſays | 
ninety-four. Another king of Perſia of the 
fame name, who, as Ifidorus the hiſtorian re- 
'% Ports, reigned in his time, was cut off by trea- 
[ fon at the age of ninety-three, his brother Gofi- 
thres conſpiring againſt him. Sinarthocles, king 
of the Parthians, on his return from Scythia, 
dock poſſeſſion of his kingdom at fourſcore, and 
RO! reigned 
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reigned ſeven years : and Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, who went to war with Lucullus, was 
eighty-five when he died. Hyſpaſines, who 
ruled over the Characians and other people 
bordering on the Red Sea, lived to the ſame 
age; and Tirzus, the third king from him, 
was carried off by a diſeaſe at ninety-two. Ar- 
tabazus, the ſeventh ſovereign from Terzus, 
was brought into the kingdom by the Parthians 
at eighty-ſix, when he began his reign. Mna- 
fires, likewiſe, another king of that nation, liv- 
ed to ninety-ſix. Maſiniſſa, king of Numidia, 
arrived at his ninetieth year. That Aſander, 
whom Auguſtus made governor of the Boſpho- 
rus, fought both on foot and horſeback at the 
age of ninety, and was inferior to none; three 
years after he ſtarved himſelf to death, being 
piqued at the citizens for deſerting him, and 
going over to Scribonius. Iſidorus, the Cara- $8 
cenian, tells us, that Goeſius, who was his con- 
temporary, and king of the Omanians in Arabia 
Felix, lived to a hundred and fifteen : theſe are 
all the princes whom hiſtory has celebrated for ; 
their longevity. _ 2 5M 
But as many philoſophers, and men of let- | 
ters, who take more care of themſelves, have 1:38 
| alſo lived to a great age, I ſhall endeavour, as 
far 
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| for as any records will ſupply us with'informa- 
tion, to enumerate them. And firſt, for the 


philoſophers : Democritus of Abdera, was turn- 
ed of a hundred and four, when he voluntarily 


abſtained from all food, and died. Xenophi- 


lus, the muſician, and remarkable for his perfect 


 knowlege of the Pythagorean ſyſtem, lived at 


Athens to the age of a hundred and five and 
upwards, as we are told by Ariſtoxenus. Solon, 
Thales, and Pittacus, three of the ſeven wiſe 
men, were each of them at leaſt a hundred 
years old. Zeno, the prince of Stoic philoſo- 
phers, at the age of ninety-eight, as he was 
coming into the ſchoo}, ſtumbled, we are told, 
and immediately cried out, * £* Doft thou call 
me ?” he then returned home, refuſed all man- 


ner of ſuſtenance, and died. Cleanthes, his 


diſciple and ſucceſſor, bad an impoſtume in 


his lip when he was ninety-nine, and reſolved 


to die in the ſame manner ; but receiving letters 
from his friends, requeſting him to do fome- 
thing for them, he took a little ſuſtenance, 
performed what they required, then ſtarved 
himſelf, and died. Xenophanes, the ſon of 
Dexinus, a diſciple of Archelaus, the naturaliſt, 
ved to the age of ninety-one. Xenocrates, a 


* Doft thou, e.] Speaking to the earth, 
ſcholar 
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fcholar of Plato's, to eighty-four. Carneades, 
_ principal of the New Academy, to eighty- five 3 
Chryſippus, fourſcore; and Diogenes, the Se- 
leucian, a Stoic philoſopher, eighty- eight. Po- 
ũdonius, the philoſopher and hiſtorian, a native 
of Apamea in Syria, but afterwards made a ci- 
tizen of Rhodes, died at eighty- four; and Cri- 
tolaus, the Peripatetic, at eighty- two and up- 
wards, The divine Plato lived to eigbty- one. 
Athenodorus, of Tharſus, who was tutor to 
Auguſtus, and prevailed on him to exempt that 
eity from all taxes, for which the Tharfians 
paid bim annual worfhip as one of their heroes, 
died in his native country at eighty-two ; and 


Neſtor, the Stoic of the ſame place, preceptor 
to Tiberius, at ninety-two. Xenophon alſo, 


the ſon of Gryllus, lived to upwards of ninety. 
Theſe were the famous philoſophers, who were 
remarkable for their longevity. 

Amongſt the hiſtorians, the moſt extraordi- 
nary in this reſpect was Etefibius, who is ſaid 
to have dropped down dead as he was walking, 
at the age of a hundred and twenty-four, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus. Hieronymus, a fa- 
mous warrior, after receiving innumerable 
wounds, and a life of labour, lived to upwards 
of a hundred and tour, as s Agatharchides in- 
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crates wrote his famous Panegyric at ninety- 
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forms us in his ninth book of the Hiſtory of 
Afia, where he expreſſes his admiration of a 
man who was able to perform all the offices of 


it, and had the uſe of his ſenſes, and was in 
perfect health, to the very laſt moment. Hel- 


lanicus, the Leſbian, lived to eighty-five ; and 
Pherecydes Syrus to exactly the ſame age. Ti- 
mzus, the Tauromenian, to flinety-ſix. Ariſto- 


bulus, of Caſſandra, is ſaid to have lived til! 


ninety, having begun to write bis Hiſtory when 
he was eighty- four, as he tells us himſelf in the 
preface to it. Polybius, ſon of Lycontas, the 
Megalopolitan, as he was coming out of the 
country, fell from his horſe, and contracted a 
diſorder which carried him off juſt on the day 
that completed his cighty-ſecond year; and 


Hy pficrates, the Amycenian, a writer, and a 


man of the deepeſt erudition, 1215 to the age 
of ninety- two. | 

Amongſt the orators, Gorgias, by ſome called 
the Sophiſt, died, by a voluntary abſtinence 
from all food, at a hundred and eight : when 
he was aſked what could be the cauſe of his 
living fo long, and retaining his health and 


ſenſes to ſuch an extraordinary old age, he uſed 


to ſay, it was owing to his ſtaying at home, 
and not indulging at other men's tables. Iſo- 


fix; 
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fix; and in his viceyanioch year, when he 


was told that Philip had beaten the Athenians 
at Chæronæa, he repeated, in a mournful tone, 
this verſe of Euripides, applying it to himſelf : 
« When Cadmus erſt his much lov'd Sidon left,” 
and then adding, that Greece henceforth would 
be reduced to ſlavery, he expired. Apollodo- 
rus, of Pergamus, the rhetorician and precep- 


tor to Auguſtus Cæſar, together with Atheno- 


dorus, the philoſopher, of Tarſus, lived to the 
ſame age of eighty-two; and Potamon, an 
orator of ſome note, to ninety. 


Amongſt the poets, Sophocles, the famous | 


tragic writer, died at ninety-five, being choak- 
ed with a grape-ſtone : towards the cloſe of his 


life, + his ſon Tophon accuſed him publicly of 


being out of his ſenſes, when he produced be- 
fore the judges his Oedipus Coloneus ; a ſuffi- 


_ cient proof of the ſoundneſs of his mind, inſo- 


much that the court beſtowed the higheſt en- 
comiums on him, and condemned the ſon as 
a madman, in ſuppoſing his father to be ſo. 
Cratinus, the comic poet, lived to upwards of 

* When Cadmus, Sc. From the Phryxus of Euripides. 


The line is ſtill extant in the fragments, as publiſhed by 
Barnes; it is quoted alſo by Ariſtophanes. 


+ His ſon ] See Cicero de Senectute. The ſtory is like- 
wiſe told by Val. Maximus. 


| ninety, 
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476 On LONGEVITY 
ninety, having juſt before gained the prize: by 
his Pytine. Philemon alſo, another comic wri- 
ter, laid himſelf down quietly on his bed, at 
the age of ninety- ſeven, and perceiving, an aſs 
devouring the figs. which had been brought 
for his own dinner, he called his ſervant, and 
ordered him to bring the aſs ſome wine, then 
burſt into a bud laugh which choaked him, 
and he died. Epicharmus likewiſe,  atiother 
comic writer, is ſaid to have lived to the fame 
age. Anacreon, the writer of ſongs, was eighty- 
five when he died; and Stefichorus, the ode- 
maker, of the ſame age. W the hor Wa 
was above ninety. nt, | | 
Amongſt the grammarians, Prdecfthienes; the 


_ Cyrenzan, ſon of Aglaus, who is mentioned 
by ſome not only as a grammarian but a poet, 
a geometrician, and a philofopher, alſo lived 


to eighty-two. Lycurgus, the legiſlator of 
Sparta, is ſaid to have been eighty- five. - 
Theſe are all the princes and learned men 
whom I have been able to collect. I promiſed 
to give you an account. of ſome Romans and 
Italians. likewiſe, who were remarkably long- 
lived; but theſe, by * divine permiſſion, I 
propoſe, moſt venerable Quintillus,. to mention 
in another treatiſe on this ſubject. | 


_ By divine permiſſion. J Gr. Seo Benouerun, Dus volen - 
tibus, ary * the carriers ſay, God willing. THY 


THE 


LOVE or ov R C OUNTRY. 


This is a Kind of public Exerciſe or Declamation, 
probably ſpoken by Lucian” himſelf, or written | 
by him for one of his Pupils, when he appeared 
in the Charucter of an Orator or Rhetorician. 
There is nothing very new or entertaining in this 


ſhort Piece: on a Subject ſo trite and hackneyed, 
one can no more expect Wit or Humour, than in 


a Birth Day Ode. HozTIVs will not allow it 


to be Louctan's. 
T is an old —_ that nothing 1s more 
pleaſing and delightful to every man than 
| his own country; may we not add, that no- 
thing is more venerable or more divine ? for, 
lurely, of whatever is noble, whatever is di- 
vine, our country is the firſt cauſe, the great 
miſtreſs, who taught, who encouraged, and 
who brought it to perfection. Many admire 
the extent, the ſplendour, and magnificence of 
other cities, but all love their own : no man, be 
he ever ſo fond of fine fights abroad, is ſo led 
away or enchanted by them, as to forget his 
own home. He who boaſts of being born in 


a moſt noble and illuſtrious country, ſeems not 


Vor. IV. 33 to 
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to know the duty of a citizen ; as, were it leſs 
illuſtrious, he would eſteem it leſs; but our 
own country, be it what it will, ſhould be ho- 
noured and eſteemed by us. When we com- 
pare cities one with another, we confider the 
ſize, beauty, and commercial advantages of 
each : but, at the ſame time, no man would 
leave his own for the moſt ſplendid of them, 
but prefer it to all, tkough he might wiſh it 
* | were near to the moſt convenient and delight- 
4 ful. For thus it is with regard to good pa- 
rents and dutiful children; no honeſt or virtu- 
ous young man prefers another to his father, 
nor will the good father embrace another child 


| 0 and neglect his own. On the other hand, ſo 
LY! | attached are parents to thoſe who ſpring from 
: them, that their own children always appear 
. the beſt, the moſt beautiful, and the moſt ac- 
1 compliſhed; and he who judges not thus of 
| | his ſon, ſeems not, to me, to have the eyes of 2 
1 a father. 8 1 5 | 
| 1 One of the neareſt and deareſt of all names, = : 


is that of father, and ſo, doubtleſs, is that of e 
our country: if we pay all honour and reſpet h 
to a father, as nature and the laws require of us; ii 

to our country we owe ſtill greater, as the father WW : 


— — dee len ——— — 


1 of the father's father, and every thing flowing 
. * from 1 
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from them, are a part of, and ſprung from our 


country: the relation aſcends even to the gods 
themſelves, who love and revere their coun» 
try : the earth and ſeas, every thing human, 
we know, and believe, is under their care and 
inſpection; but they prefer that city which 
gave them birth, to every other. The countries 
of the gods are, doubtleſs, the moſt venerable ; 
and thoſe iſlands moſt divine, in which are 
celebrated the birth-days of the deities, and the 


vows and ſacrifices offered there, are moſt ac- 


ceptable to them. If the name of country, 


therefore, is dear even to the gods, how much 
more ſo ſhould it be to men? 


In his own country every man firſt beheld the 


light of the ſun, and though that god ſhines 


equally on-all, yet doth he ſeem to every one 


to belong to that peculiar place where he has 


the firſt view of him : there too he firſt began 


to liſp his native tongue; there firſt learned to 


worſhip the gods; even if a man was born in a 
place which he ſhould be obliged to quit for 
another where more knowlege might be acquir- 


ed, yet is he not to deſpiſe it, but acknowlege 
himfelf indebted to his own country for the 


improvement, as to that he owed the knowlege 
that there was another city which he might re- 
MY pair 
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pair to. For what purpoſe, indeed, do men 
i ſearch after every kind of learning and know. 
* lege, but that they may be ſerviceable to their 
country, or acquire riches; but that they may 
| ſupply the wants of the community? Doubt. 
ii leſs, with the greateſt reaſon, thoſe who reap 
conſiderable benefits ſhould be grateful for 
them; if we return thanks to individuals for 
"a the favours which we receive from them, much 
a more ſhould we repay what 1s due to our coun- 
* try. Ingratitude to parents, is puniſhable by 
the laws, and our country is our common pa- 

rent whom we ſhould pay for our ſupport, by 

f obedience to thoſe laws which ſhe hath framed 
bel. for us. No man, I believe, was ever ſo to- 
tally unmindful of his own country, as, though 
ſettled in another, not to have a regard for it, 
Thoſe who meet with adverſe fortune, are per- 
petually calling to mind the bleſſings of their 
own country, and even thoſe with whom every 
thing proſpers, how happy ſoever they may be 
in other reſpects, ſtill lament that they are not 
at home; migration is a grief, as well as a te. 
proach to all: and we conſtantly fee, that even 
thoſe, who, in a foreign country have been 
diſtinguiſhed by rank and fortune, -who have 


been celebrated for their learning or their va 
| lour, 
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N jour, all haſten back to their own; they wiſh ” 
| to ſhew their happineſs to none ſo much as to [i f 
‚ their fellow-citizens, and the greater honours 9 
| they receive, the more willing are they to re: W 
i turn with them to their native country. The 1 
ö young are naturally fond of, and when they 1 
t. arrive at riper years, and have more ſenſe and - 1 
t ES wiſdom, they become ſtili more attached to it: 9 
h : | every old man wiſhes to finiſh bis life where it 
began, to commend his body to the foſtering 
y WE carth from whence it came, and to ſleep in the 
- WE {cpulchre of his fathers ; ſuch dread hath every 
y 8 - man of being condemned to remain in a foreign 


d 5 land. How much a good citizen loves his 
W country, the natives, and they alone can con- 
vince us; for ſtrangers are conſidered but as 
baſtards who wander about, ſatisfied with the 
neceſſaries or conveniencies of life, wherever 
they can meet with them, indulging, like 
brutes, in ſenſual gratifications, without either 
love for their country, or knowlege of it : whilſt 
' thoſe who conſider it as their mother, love 
the place of their nativity, be it ever fo ſmall, 
barren, or deſolate; and though they cannot 
commend its fertility, ſtill praiſe and value it as 
their country: when they fee others boaſting 
ent extenſive plains, and fertile meadows, yet 


N 3 will 
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will they not forget their own. * They deſpiſt 
the horſe-breeding land, and praiſe that alone 
which bred and nouriſhed themſelves. He 
who is fituated in the fineſt iſland, where they 
lead the happieſt lives, ſtill wiſhes to return 
home: nor will he accept of proffer'd imtmor- 
tality, chuſing rather to be buried in his own 
country : the + ſmoke of his paternal root 1 15 
24427 ah to every foreign fire. | 
So dear to every man is his country, that le- 
giſlators at all times, and in all places, have 
puniſhed the moſt atrocious crimes with baniſh 
ment, as the greateſt evil which they could in- 
flict on the offender : and generals, before i 
battle, always animate their ſoldiers by ex: 
horting them to fight for their country ; that 
name gives courage to the moſt fearful : who, 
indeed, can hear it and be a coward ? 

* Deſpiſe.] Gr. Tov & inworgoÞor vrepopwrreg, xeporpeſ 
eras ; deſpectà equorum altrice terra, laudant ſuæ num. 
culam pueritiæ. There is a quaint antitheſis, we may ob- 
ſerve here, both between the verb and the participle, and 
the two epithets, inzoþoP55, or horſe-breeding, is oppoſed 
to xeporpPr;, SEE Odyſſey, A. 106. 


+ The ſmoke.) Alluding to theſe lines concerning Ulyſſes 


To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace riſe, 

While the dear iſle in diſtant proſpect hes, 

With what contentment could he cloſe his eyes ! 
See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, b. i. l. 75 
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This is a familiar Letter of Lucian's to @ parti- 
cular Friend (but who the Friend was wwe know 
not), giving him a curious Deſcription of a little 
Serpent called the Dipſas, which is found in 
the Deſarts of Libya. The Deſcription is lively 
and piftureſque, and the complimentary Turn at 
the End in the true Spirit of Luciax, aud much 
the prettier for being quite unexpected. 


HE ſouthern parts of Libya are nothing 

but one immenſe plain or deſart, where — 
the earth is burned up, and quite barren, with . 1 
out graſs, plant, or water upon it; in the hol- | 
lows of rocks, indeed, you may ſometimes meet 4 1 
with the remnants of a ſhower, but it is thick, bi £ 
and of ſo fetid a ſmell, that no man can drink - 
of it be he ever ſo thirſty, it is therefore un- 
inhabited; who, indeed, can live in a place {a 
which is for ever dry, barren, and ftinking, 
where there are perpetual vapours, and where 
the air is as hot as fire, and the burning ſands 
render the whole country impaſſable? the Ga- 
ramantes alone, a ſavage people, who go thinly 
clad, and live in tents, are found there in win- 
ter time; when the ſand is hardened by the 


4 rains, 
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rains, and the heat a little abated, they watch 
the ſeaſon, and come to hunt wild aſſes, and 


oftriches, that fly cloſe to the ground, apes, 


and ſometimes elephants; for theſe of All crea- 
tures can beſt endure thirſt, and the tortures of 
a burning ſun: but even theſe people get back 


as faſt as they can, as they are always in fear 


left the hot ſand ſhould, as it often does, put 


a ſtop to their journey, catch them as it were 
in a net, and totally deſtroy them; nor is there, 
to ſay the truth, any poſfibility. of eſeaping, 
when the ſun drawing up the moiſture, and 
drying up every thing in a moment, flames out 


in all his fierceneſs, and ſeems to ſhoot forth 


ſtronger rays, and to gather ſtrength from the 
moiſture he has exhaled, which adds fuel to his 
fire. Dreadful *as this drought anc ſolitude, 


this want of every thing uſeful and neceſſary, 


and theſe peſtilential vapours, are, they are ill 


leſs ſo than what I am going to mention, and 
which alone might ſufficiently deter us from en- 


tering into this inhoſpicable region; and that is, 


the quantity of ſerpents with which it abounds; 
many of them of an immenſe ſize, ſtrange 
forms, and armed with a moſt deadly and de- 
ſtructive poiſon, ſome creeping on the ſurface of 
the carth, and others half buried in the ſand; 


roads, 
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toads, aſps, vipers, * ramſhorns;: darters, + 
gantharides, amphiſbenz, and | dragons 3 two 
ſpecies of ſcorpions, one very large, with feet, 
that walk on the ground, with a number of 
vertebrz in the tail, the other flying in the air, 
with a membranous kind of wing like bars or 
graſshoppers; this kind. of birds renders that 
part of Libya which cher frequent amaſ en 
ſable. 


But of all the noiſome creatures „ 
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by the hot ſands the moſt dreadful is the Dip- bf. 
ſas, a ſmall ſerpent like the viper, which bites 1 
with the greateſt violence, and leaves a thick N | 
poiſon, which no medicine can extirpate; it 10 
brings on immediate putrefaction, and burns in 3 
ſuch a manner that the perſon bit cries out as if | 1 
he was in a fire: but its moſt terrible effect is al 
that ſenſation from whence the creature takes 1 [ 
its J name; the man grows thirſty beyond all ity 
conception, and, which is moſt aſtoniſhing, the {a 
more he drinks, becomes the more defirous of i 
liquor, nor would the whole Nile or Danube, 1 
8 Ramſhorns.) Gr. aeg r. Here I adviſe my readers 'Y 
to turn to the ninth book of Lucan's Pharſalia, where they whe 
will meet with ſome beautiful lines on a ſimilar ſubject. : 1 
+ Cantharides.} Gr. Ben,]. According to Pliny, eſt 2 
animalculum ex cantharidum genere, called Bzmgn5n;, quod 1 | 
in her ba a bobus devoratum eos ita inflammet ut rumpat. 9 
Name.] aun, in Greek, ſignifies thirſt, 3 


i if 


„ Dir Ss 4a R 
if be could ſwallow them, quench his thirſt; 


the water, like pouring oil on fire, only in- 
creafes the diſorder. The ſons of phyfic account 


for this by ſaying, that the thick poiſon being 
diluted by the liquor, becomes liquid, moves 


wich greater velocity, and ſpreads 'itſelf more 


widely over the body. I have never ſeen my- 


ſelf, nor I hope ever fhall, any one under this 
dreadful calamity, as I never, thank heaven, 
ventured to ſet foot in Libya; but I have heard 
of an inſcription, which a friend of mine told 
me he had read, on the tomb of a man who 
periſhed in this manner: he met with it in his 


way to Egypt, on a journey to the Greater 


Syrtis, on the ſea ſhore, where a pillar was 
erected, with figures alluding to the manner of 
his death. Engraved on it was a man ſtand- 
ing, as they repreſent Tantalus on the ſhore, 
endeavouring to drink; a dipſas wreathed round 
his leg, and near him ſeveral women bringing 
water and pouring it upon him: not far off 
were a number of eggs, ſuppoſed to be left by 
the oftriches, which, as I before mentioned, 
the Garamantes are ſo fond of hunting : be- 
neath was the following inſcription, 


Thus Tantalus, of old, cou'd ne'er aſſuage 
Of dreadful thirſt th? unconquerable rage; 
And thus the Danaids try'd, but try'd in vain, 
To fill the veſſel and relieve his pain. 
. There 
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I cannot recollect. 


and is unquenchable. 


What I have here related was not, I ſwear by 
Jupiter, with any deſign of rivalling the poet 
Nicander, nor to ſhew you how intimately I 
was acquainted with the nature of Libyan ſer- 
pents, a knowlege more proper for phyſicians, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to enquire into theſe things, 
that they may be enabled to find out a remedy 
for the diſorder: I only meant (and I intreat 
you, by Jove the Friendly, not to be offended 
at the compariſon), to ſignify that Lam affected 
in the ſame ,manner with regard to you, as 


thoſe who. are bitten by the dipſas; I have a 
. perpetual 


187 


There were likewiſe four more verſes concern» 
ing the eggs, and relating how he was bit by 
the ſerpent whilſt looking after them; but theſe 
The people who take theſe 
eggs not only uſe them for food, but feoap 
them into cups, having no clay for that pur- 
poſe, the earth there being nothing but ſand; 
they are likewiſe made into a kind of hat, two 
out of every egg, each half forming one cb ver- 
ing for the head; near theſe eggs the Dipfas lies 
hid, and creeping out of the ſand, ſeizes upon 
the unfortunate man; then follow all the dread- 
ful conſequences which I have related, he 
grows thirſty, and drinks; his thirſt increaſes, - 
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perpetual thirſt upon me, and the oftener 1 
come into your company, the more deſirous! 
am of it, and my drought is unquenchable: 


nor is it to be wondered at; for where ſhall I 


meet with ſuch a pure and tranflucent flood? 
you will pardon. me, therefore, if, af ter; ſo ſweet 


and wholeſome a bite, I join my lips cloſe to 
the ſpring-head, and take a copious draught. 


Never may that fountain be dried up, or leave 
me thirſting for more wiſdom and  knowlege 
from you; of that water. may I for ever drink! 
for, as the great Plato long ſince obſerved, 2 


of that which i is truly beautiful and good there 
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is no ſatiety. aid e 1 ets: 
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One ven enn Wi wy that Diſputes — con- 
tinue long : the only Fault, however, of this, my 
Readers, I believe, will acknowlege, is, that it 
is too ſhort ; being apparently only a Fragment of 
a ſprightly Dialogue between Luc IAN and 
Hes1oD, which, like HuUDIBRAs's + 

Adventure of the Bear and Fiddle, © 
Begins, and breaks off in the Middle. 


Hom what remains of this little imperfeft Statue, 


we may judge, indeed, of the Sculptor” $ Merit 
er Pede HeRCULEN. | 
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LUCIAN AND HESLOD. 
| L, U en. | 
HAT you are. undoubtedly the beſt of 
all poets, and that you received this 
gift, together with the * laurel, from the Muſes, 
* Laurel.) Alluding to the following lines in Heſiod's 
Theogony, where the poet ſays, 


To me the branch they gave, with look ſerene, 
The laurel enſign, never fading green: 

I took the gift, with holy rapture fi'd, 

My words flow ſweeter, and my ſoul's inſpi pir'd. 


See Cooke's Tr. of the Theogony, 1. 49. 
you 
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you have yourſelf fairly proved to us in your 
verſes, where every thing is truly noble and di- 
vine; and we give you credit for it: but there 
is one thing we are ſurpriſed at, that, whereas 
you have informed us that the gods beſtowed 
this wonderful gift upon you, that you might 
fing of what was + paſt, and foretell what was 
to come, of theſe you have, as yet performed 
only one : the firſt, indeed, you have done to 
perfection, by reciting the genealogy of the 


| gods, quite back to old Chaos, the Earth, 


Heaven, and Love; you have, moreover, enu- 
merated the virtues of women, given us pre- 
cepts of agriculture, an account of the Pleia- 
des, of the times for ſowing, harveſt, naviga- 
tion, and many other things ; but the latter, 


which, doubtleſs, would have been much more 


ſerviceable to mankind, and a noble gift of 


the gods, the prediction, I mean, of future 


events, you ſeem totally to have forgotten ; 
nor do I remember, that, in any part of your 
works, you have followed the ſteps of * Cal- 


chas, Telephus, Polyidus, or Phineus, who, 


7 Pafl.] Before my eyes appears the various ſcene 
| Of all that is to come, and what has been. 
* Calchas, T. elephus, Sc.] Some of the moſt famous pro- 


phets or ſeers of antiquity, 


7 
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you know, were no poets, and yet were able to 
divine, and always ready to give an anſwer to. 
thoſe who conſulted them about futurity. 

| You are liable, therefore, to one of the 
three following accuſations : either, firſt, you 


have been guilty of a falſehood, which, to be | 


ſure, is a bitter ſuſpicion, in telling us that the 
Muſes had beſtowed this faculty upon you, 
which they have never done; or, ſecondly, 
they have given it you according to their pro- 
miſe, and you, from mere grudging and ſelfiſh- 
neſs, with-hold the gift, and will not impart it 
to thoſe who ſtand in need of it; or, thirdly, 

and laſtly, you have already written a great 


many things of this kind, but have never yet 


publiſhed them, reſerving all their profit and 
inſtruction for I know not what diſtant time in 
the annals of futurity. One of theſe muſt be 


the cate; for I ſhould never dare to ſuppoſe 


that the Muſes, after a promiſe of two things, 


would perform one, and revoke the other, 


eſpecially as that of nn ſtands firſt in the 
verſe. 

M hom, then, can we apply to fag a ſolution 
of theſe doubts but yourſelf? and as the gods 
are the I authors of every good, ſo is it the 


Authors, Ec. ] See Heſiod's Theog. 1. 46, and 633. 
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peculiar ' duty of their friends and ſervants, 
ſuch as you are, to tell all you know with the 
ſtricteſt regard to truth, and, if we have any 


doubts or ſcruples, to reſolve them for us. 
I H ES U Dev: 

1 could very eafily anſwer all your queſtions 
at once, by obſerving that every thing which 
is ſaid in my verſes was not dictated by me, 
but by the Muſes; from them alone, therefore, 


you are to aſk the reaſon, both for what is 


done, and for what is not done: what I wrote 
from my own knowlege, with regard to the 


feeding, guarding, milking, and driving of. 
flocks, and other paſtoral affairs, I am anſwer- 
able for, myſelf; but the goddefles have a 
right to beſtow their own favours on whom, 
and in what proportion, they think proper. 
But, to make a poetical defence, it may ſuffice 
to ſay, that nobody enquires, with ſcrupulous 


nicety and exactneſs, into the aſſertions of poets, 
nor expects that every thing they ſay ſhould be 


literally true; nor is it fair, if, in the warmth 
of fancy, any thing unguarded ſhould eſcape 


them, too rigidly to examine into it, well Know- 


ing that we ſay many things merely for the 
ſake of harmony and cadence. Verſe, I know 


not how, will ſometimes deal in light and tri- 
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vial matter and if you take away our liberty 


of * fiction, you deprive us of our greateſt 
privilege, you paſs over all our beauties, and 
pick out our thorns and briars, dwell upon our 


+ quirks and quibbles, only as. a handle for 


cenſure : but it is not you only who act thus, 
nor againſt me alone; there are many others, 
profeſſors of the ſame art, who find fault with 
the verſes of Homer, diſputing with him about 
matters the moſt trifling and inconfiderable. 
But to come to cloſe quarters with regard to 
this accuſation, and make my trueſt and beſt 
defence : read, I beg you, my Works and 
Days ; there you will ſee how many things T 


have moſt divinely, and like a real prophet, - 


foretold ; what would happen when the proper 


care was taken, as well as the evil which would 


come to paſs, when there was not; Þ for in- 
{tance, | 
whom thirſt of gain betrays, | 
The gods, all-ſeeing, ſhall o'ercloud his days. 


And again, where I mention the great ad- 


g Fiction.] « Your verſes in praiſe of Cromwell (ſaid 
king Charles to Wein are much more elegant than thoſe 
you made on me.“ — Waller's anſwer was an excellent one: 
We poets, Sir, (ſaid he) always ſucceed better in fiction 
than in truth.“ See Waller's Life. 


+ Quirks, c.] Gr. ouanaes;, ſubtiles Aas. Ariſto- 
3 uſes the word in this ſenſe. 
r For inflance.) See the Works and Days, 1. 426. 
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vantages which will ariſe from good tillage, 
ſurely this is a kind of divination that muſt be 
very uſeful to mankind. 


EU CT Aa 
But all this, moſt admirable Heſiod, is s only 


ſpeaking as a ſhepherd; it may, indeed, con- 


firm what you call the inſpiration of the Muſes, 
as there can be no reaſon why you ſhould write 


the verſes at all: but this is not the divination 


which we expect from you and the Muſes ; for 
every ruſtic can divine better in theſe matters: 
he. can foretell, as well as you, that if it raiss 


there will be a plenteous harveſt, and that if it 


is a hot ſummer, and the fields are burned up, 
a famine muſt enſue : he can tell us that wc 
ſhould not plough in the middle of the ſum- 
mer, or, if we do, that we ſhall ſow our ſeed 
to no purpoſe; that we are not to cut the corn 
when it is green, if we expect any grain from 
it. Without divination he can tell you, that 


you muſt turn up the earth with a ſpade, and 


cover the ſeed, or the birds will fly upon it, 
and devour all the hopes of your riſing har- 
veſt: he who gives you ſuch precepts, will 
certainly be in the right; but this is a very dit- 
ferent thirſt from divination, which pries into 


obſcurity, and- can foretel what is by no means 
plain 
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plain or eaſy to be diſcovered : as when it was 
predicted to Minos that his ſon ſhould be ſuffo- 
cated in a tub of honey ; when the cauſe of * 
== Apollo's anger was foretold to the Grecians, 
and that Troy would be taken in ten years: 
wis, I grant you, is divination; but if what 

1 mentioned before is to be called by that name, 
can be a prophet myſelf; for I will divine 


and foretel, and without Caſtalian water, laurel, 
* or Delphic tripod, that if a man walks naked 
- in the cold, whilſt it rains and hails, he ſhall 
1 be ſeized with a violent ſhivering, and, which 
4 = is more wonderful, ſhall grow very hot after- 
" WE wards: this I could affert, with a thouſand 
5 S | other ſuch things, too ridiculous to mention. 


Let us, therefore, I beſeech you, have no 
more of this defence, or this divination : what 
you ſaid, indeed, at firſt, we may poſſibly ad- 
mit, and allow that you knew nothing yourſelf 
about what you talked of, the verſes being 
diftated to you by a divine inſpiration ; but 
this is a poor argument, as it will never ac- 
count for half the Muſes' promiſe being ful- 
filled, and the + other half never performed. 

* Apollo's anger.] See Homer's Iliad, ix. 63. 

+ The other, Sc.] The dialogue, which was juſt grow- | 


ing warm and lively, here ends moſt abruptly, and is a con- 


vincing proof that this piece is nothing but a fragment 
ume or accident have ſtolen away the reſt of it. ory 
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f wo The Abſurdity of human Wiſhes has been the Objeft 

Wy - of much deſerved Satire, both in ancient and no- 

dern Times: amongft thoſe which place them in 

if the moſt ridiculous. Light, may be reckoned the 

We following Dialogue, a Kind of ON to 
15 the Tenth Satire of JUVENAL. 


LYCINUS, TIMOLAUS, SAMIPPUS, 
AND ADIMANTUS. 


* E 1 8. 
SE ID not I ſay it would be eafier for a vul. 
* tur to abſtain from a rotten carcaſe, than 
| for Timolaus to keep away from a new fight, 
though he were to run for it without drawing 
breath from hence to Corinth? ſo fond, my 
dear friend, are you of ſpectacles, and fo in- 
| duſtrious 1 in the ſearch after them, 
TIM ö 
What, my good Lycinus, would you hav: 


* A little dramatic piece, which bore the ſame title, ap 
peared ſome years ago on our ſtage, wherein the ſubject 
was handled with much wit and humour, written, if Ian 
not miſtaken, by the very ingenious editor of the beſt edi 
tion of Gray's Poems, Mr. R. Bentley. - 


— 
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an idle man do, who had juſt head that an 


immenſe ſhip was juſt now anchor'd in the 
Piræus, one of thoſe that bring corn into Italy 
out of Egypt: I will be hanged if you and 
Samippus did not come on the ſame errand. 


„ 06 
That we certainly did, and Adimantus fol- 


lowed us; but where he is now I know not, 
for we loſt him in the croud : we came to the 


ſhip together, and when we got on board, Sa- 
mippus, I think, was firſt, and behind you 


was Adimantus, I followed him with my hand 
in his, I had my ſhoes on, and he was with- 


out, and led me all about ; but fince that time 


[ have never ſet eyes on him, either on board, 
or fince we came on ſhore. | 


SAMIPPU 8 
Do you recolle&, Lycinus, when we firſt 


miſſed him? I believe it was when that pretty 


girl came out of the cabbin, dreſſed in white 


linen, with her hair tied behind, and quite 


back from her forehead : if I know any thing 


of Adimantus, at ſuch a fight as this he would 


+ Piræus.] One of the famous havens at Athens, near 
the lower city, it had three docks, five large porticos ad- 
joining to it, and a forum, or mart, to which merchants 
reſorted from every port of Greece. This harbour was 
burnt by Sylla in the Mithridatic war, 4 
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3 
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ſoon leave the man who was 3 50 the 


Agy ptian ſhip, and fall a-crying, as he uſed to 
do; for he-is mighty apt to ſhed tears, you 


| know, whenever he falls in love. 
is >, CHE. 
g . The girl did not ſeem to me ſo very hand- 
it ſome as that ſhe muſt needs ſtrike a man like 
| Adamantus, who 1s uſed to ſo many fine women 
it at Athens of good underſtanding, and liberal 
ji 1 education, ſuch as a man need not bluſh to cry 
F 5 after; but this girl, beſides being of a dark 
© complexion, had thick lips, thick legs, dif 


agreeable voice, and ſpoke too faſt; ſhe ſeemed 
of Greece, had a hiſſing in her ſpeech, and 
® her hair curled in ſuch a manner as ſhewed 
ſhe was a perſon of no rank. 
TIMO L WV S 
That might be a mark, for aught you know, 
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| of Egyptian nobility; amongſt them, I be 
5 lieve, the hair is always dreſſed ſo, whilſt they ; 
1 are young, though our anceſtors thought it : 
| | * Her hair.) A lady of quality in Greece, we fee, , 
= might be known by her head-dreſs : the women of faſnion 
1 amongſt us have been at no little pains and expence to Z 
Als ' preſerve this ſubordination, but in vain, for the lower order 5 
1 ape their betters ſo well, and wear their heads ſo high, : 
BY that it is very difficult, at preſent, to diſtinguiſh a woman ; 
BY of the firſt rank from her chambermaid. Fae : 
| | 1 | and- 
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handſomer to wear it in a knot, and bind it 
with a golden + graſshopper. | 
SAMIPPUS. 

You put me in mind of what Thucydides 
== fays in his preface about. our ancient luxury, 
. | : which we borrowed from the Ionians. 

LTC 3: 0 I 

5 I remember now where we left Adimantus, 
F | . it was certainly in the ſhip, when we ſtood by 
= the main-maſt admiring the number of ropes, 
and the ſailor climbing up the rigging, and 
mounting to the ſail- yard. " 

Ss A NM T N U 84 

I believe you are right: what are we to do? 
muſt we wait here? or ſhall we go back to 
the ſhip ? ; 1 
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PL | 
By no means; let us go on; it is moſt likely 
in the hurry and buſtle he 1s got into the city 
before us, not being able to find us out; be 
that as it will, Adimantus knows his way, there , b 
is no danger of his being loſt. j 
| 1. YC: 8 Bed 
It may not be quite right to leave our friend 


+ Graſthopper.] The graſshopper was worn in the 
hair by the Athenians as emblems that they were Avroylong 
ſprung from the earth, or deſcendents from the firſt in- 
= habitants of Athens, | : | 
nd. ; | } Thucydides.] See book i. 


and 
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* 


and go home without him, however, if Sa- 


; mippus chuſes it, come along, 

7 | $A M I r 

1 Certainly; perhaps the palæſtra may be 
j | 4 | open ; in the mean time, what think you of 
in this ſhip? is not it an immenſe thing? the 
48 maſter told us it was a hundred and twenty 
1 | cubits long, and above a fourth part as broad, 
| 14 8 and from the higheſt part of the deck to the 
| 0 bottom of the ſink, which is the loweſt part, 
115 twenty nine deep: what a prodigious maſt it 


8 
2 


i re" 1s — 
r 
22s iS Re 


has, what a ſail- yard it ſupports, and what to 
draw it up and down! how the prow ſwells 
gradually into a circular form, and carries a 
golden eagle at the top; at the other end riſes 
the ſtern, and on each fide, in juſt proportion, 
is a figure of the goddeſs Iſis, from whom the 
ſhip takes her name: the ornaments, paintings, 
1 red ſtreamers, and, above all, the anchors, the 
5 various cords and inſtruments, the rooms in the 
ſtern, are all worthy of the higheſt admiration; 
1 the number of ſailors in her may be compared 
it | to an army, and ſhe is ſaid to have brought corn 
enough to ſupply the inhabitants of Attica for 
a whole year; and yet cne little old man go- 


> 
FS 


— he els En 
— xy : — 


| verns all this with a ſmall pole, which he guides 
| the helm by, a bald-pate fellow; they ſhewee 
| | F | him to me, his name, I think, is Heron. 


T I- 
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I underſtands his buſineſs well, the ſailers 
told me, and, in the knowlege of maritime af- 


airs, is ſuperior to Proteus himſelf; you have 
heard, I ſuppoſe, how he brought the ſhip in, 
what happened. to them in their voyage, and 
how they were ſaved by a ſtar. 

L .Y © LE, Re 


Never: I ſhould be glad if you would let me 


know how it was. 
T1. M-0-L Av S. 


The maſter told it me; he ſeemed a good 


ſort of a man, and very civil: after ſetting fail, 
he ſaid, with a pretty fair wind, on the ſeventh 
day they came in fight of * Acamas, from 
whence, by a contrary wind, they were driven 
back to Phoenicia ; and on the tenth, a great 
ſtorm coming on, they were blown to the Che- 
lidonian iſland, where they were very near be- 
ing all drowned. I have failed that way myſelf, 


and remember that there uſed to be a prodi- 


gious ſurge there, eſpecially when the wind 
blew ſouth-weſt, when it generally happens 
that the Lycian ſea is divided from the Pam- 


phylian, and the waves break in ſuch a man- 


ner upon the ſharp rocks, with a moſt dread- 


Acamas.] The weſt promontory of the iſland of Cy- 
prus, now ds As | 
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ful noiſe, and riſe to ſuch a height that they 
ſeem as large as the rocks themſelves, and upon 
a level with them; hither, he told me, they 
were driven in the midſt of a night totally 
dark; when, by the mercy of the gods, com- 
paffionating their unhappy condition, a fire ap- 
peared from Lycia, which ſhewed them where 


they were, and at the ſame time a bright ſtar, 
4 Caſtor or Pollux, ſhone at the top of the 


main- maſt, and directed them to put off to ſea, 
as they were on the point of daſhing againſt the 
rock. From thence getting out of their right 
way, they croſſed the Ægean, ſeventy days after 
leaving Egypt, the north-eaſt blowing full 
againſt them ; they arrived yeſterday at the 
Piræus, inſtead of leaving Crete on their right 


and paſſing Malea, which, before this time, 


would have brought them into Italy. 
" LE 1 | 
This Heron, who was carried ſo much out of 
his way, muſt, however, be an excellent pilot, 
another Nereus, indeed: but ſtop, is not that 
Adimantus yonder ? 


+ Caftor, &c.] See de Mercede Conducl, lib. i. 

+ Nereus.] A famous ſea-god, more ancient than Nep- 
tune himſelf, Apollodorus tells us that his refidence was 
in the Agean ſea, for which reaſon, I ſuppoſe (and I can 
ſee no other), he is here introduced by Lucian, the ſcene 
lying in that quarter, | 5 


%Y — 1 
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T INM OIL AS. | 
It is certainly he : let us call him. What 


| ho! Adimantus! come here: you I mean, 


Adimantus the Myrrhinufian, ſon of Strobichus. 
„ WM 6 | 

Either he is affronted at us, or he has loſt hi 

hearing; for it is moſt certainly he, and can 

be nobody elſe : I ſee him plainly now; it is 

his coat, his walk, and his hair cloſe ſhaved ; 

let us get on and overtake him. Adimantus, 


if we do not lay hold on you, you will not take 


notice of us: you ſeem in deep meditation, 
wrapped up in ſome great and important bufi- 


neſs. | 
"A D I M A NF: VU 86 


O nothing melancholy, I affure you, but 1 


Vas ſo deep in thought that I never heard you. 


LY CGH es 
What upon? I beg you will tell us, unleſs 


it is ſomething that muſt not be revealed: 


though we are of the initiated, you know, and 
have learned to keep a ſecret. 
AD IM AWT US 
In truth what I was thinking about is ſuch a 
childiſh thing, I am aſhamed to tell it you. 
L T1 
Is it a love affair? If it be, you may truſt us, 
we are none of the profane, I aſſure you, but are 


initiated 


i 
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9 tom ourſel ve. 5 

7 A DIN AN T us. 

. is nothing of that kind, my friend; but 1 

bad juſt got poſſeſſion of a great treaſure; what 
1 people call the imaginary Iſland of the Bleſſ- 

* ed, and juſt as I had reached the pinnacle of 

"OY riches and pleaſure, you broke in upon me. 


bY initiated into thoſe een and. * 8880 the 
1 
4 1 — 


nr ini ie M$ 5; 
1 Well: + Mercury, as they ſay, is common 
35 to all: bring your riches and lay them down be- z 
fore us; Adimantus's friends have a right to par- z 
take of his pleaſures. |, 
„ DIMANEVWSs 
. You may remember, Lyeinus, I had placed 
HE you ſafely in the ſhip, when you all left me, 
FR and whilſt I was taking the dimenſions of the 
anchor, you eſcaped me; after ſeeing every 
| thing, I afked one of the ſailors what might 
11 be the annual profit of that ſhip to the maſter; 
IF, | he told me, at the loweſt computation, it could 
A #1 not be leſs than I twelve Attic talents. Reflec- 
kb ing on this when I came away, I ſaid to myſelf, 
it ſome god now ſhould on a ſudden put me in 


* 
S I? 
Lak EEE SET ISS 3.0 
r B02 bros S 
\ 
U 


* er GI REG. 


at Carry, &c.] Alluding to the priefts carrying the 


| torches in the rites of Ceres. 

+ Mercury, &c.] See Caſaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 250. 
FÞ $ Tavelve.] Upwards of 20001. 

| | . pol 
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man and her Eggs. 
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- poſſeſſion of this ſhip, what a happy life ſhould 


I lead, and how well could I ſerve my friends, 
ſometimes going to ſea myſelf, and ſometimes 
ſending my ſervants. *I then, with my twelve 
talents, . began immediately to build a houſe in 


a good fituation, a little above the Pæcile, and 


leaving my paternal eſtate at Iliſſus, bought 
ſlaves, fine cloaths, horſes, and chariots; I then 
ſet fail, and was confidered as the happieſt of 
men by the paſſengers, dreaded by the failors, 


and, reſpected like a little king by every one 


of them; when, behold! juſt as I was ſettling 
my naval affairs, and looking out at a diſtance 
for the haven, whilſt my ſhip moved on with 
a propitious gale, you came in, and ſunk all 
my treaſures to the bottom. - | 
S L SIG: DUR Vs 

Indeed, moſt noble Adimantus, you ſhould 
take me up and carry me before the emperor, 
as a pirate, for robbing. you in this manner, 
and in the very harbour too. But I will make 
you amends ; you ſhall have, if you pleaſe, 
five veſſels, larger and handſomer than this 
Agyptian, and what is more, they ſhall be 
ſo contrived as never to fink; theſe ſhall every 


—— dos Sc.] This is like the ſtory told in the Arabian 
Night's Entertainments, and Gay's fable of the Old Wo- 
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one of them bring corn five times in every yeu: 
then, I fear, my moſt excellent pilot, there will 
be no bearing you indeed. You, who with 
only one ſhip, could not hear.us when we called 
after you, when you have got five befides, all 
with three ſails, and veſſels that can never fink, 
will never deign to look upon us again: how- 
ever, away with you, my friend, ſet ſail imme- 
diately. As for us we ſhall fit in the Pirzus, 
and aſk all thoſe who come out of Egypt ot 


Italy, whether any of them have ſeen the Ifis, 
the great ſhip that belongs to Adimantus. 


n DIM MT DS: 

+ Look here, now: was not I right to ſtop? 
I knew you would laugh at my ridiculous wiſh; 
but I will ſtay till you are gone on, and then 
ſet ſail again. I had better keep company with 
ſailors than be made a jeſt of by you. 

L. 1 WS 
No, no: we will ſtay and go on board with 


you. 
a DI M 


That you ſhall not: for I will get in firſt, and 
draw up the ladder, 
LY CI H 8 
Then we will ſwim after you : do you think 


+ Look here.] Gr. Opas; our phraſe, it Is obſcreable, 
anſwers exactly to the ori iginal. 


you 


n 
h 


le, 
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you ſhall get fo many fine ſhips, which you 


have neither bought nor built, with all this 
caſe, and that we cannot perſuade the gods to 
let us have the privilege of ſwimming a few 
leagues without being tired ? You may remem- 
ber, when we went the other day to Apina, to 


Diana's feaſt, what a little boat we eroſſed over 


in, for four farthings, all of us together: you 
were not aſhamed then to keep company with 
us ; but now you are angry, and want to draw 


up the ladder after you. Indeed, friend Adi- 


mantus, you grow too proud: you are ſo great 
a commander, that you do not know who you 
are; ſo elated with this fine houſe you have got 
in the fineſt part of the city, and the ſlaves 
you have bought: but, by Ifis, I beſeech you, 
my dear friend, bring us out of Ægypt ſome 
of their Nilotic * pickle, a few of their rags, 


a little ointment from Canopus, an + ibis from 


Memphis, or, if your ſhip is able to carry it, 
one of the pyramids. 


* N:lotic pickle.) Probably what ws Egyptians preſerve 
their mummies in. 


+ 1bis,) A kind of ſtork, peculiar to Ree and, as 
we are told, worſhipped by the inhabitants, probably, be- 


cauſe it eyed the E ſerpents Which infeſted that 


country. 
Illa pavet Saturam ſerpentibus bin. uv. Sat. 
| 1 I» 
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T A1 bn 4 8b 
Lycinus, we have carried the jeſt far enough: 
you ſee how poor Adimantus bluſhes ; his ſhip 
is drowned with laughter; it can never reſiſt 
the force of the waves : but as we have ſtill a 


good way home, let us divide it into four 
parts, and every one employ his ſhare in wiſh- 
ing for ſomething from the gods; it will make 


the time ſeem ſhorter, and, by indulging theſe 
pleaſant dreams, we ſhall divert ourſelves. 
Every one ſhall wiſh for what he likes; and we 
will ſuppoſe the gods ready to grant it us, be it 


ever ſo ſtrange or improbable. We ſhall have 


one advantage, at leaſt, from it, that we ſhall 
know what uſe every man will make of his 


riches, and how he would behave if he could 


get poſſeſſion of them. 
C 
Timolaus, I heartily approve of your ſcheme, 
and, when it comes to my turn, ſhall be ready 
to make my wiſhes known. I need not aſk 
Adimantus whether he will join us in it, as he 


has already one foot on board his veſſel. Ly- 


cinus, I doubt not, will be of the party. 

L Y CINE 
I we muſt all be rich, be it ſo: 1 conſent, 
that I may not be _— capable of oppoſing 
the common felicity. 


ADL 


3 


3 


A DIM AN Tu 8. 
Well: who ſhall begin? 5% * Yer ven 
5 IL. HCI NSU 8. Yi 
You; ſhall ſpeak firſt ; after you, Samipprls; j 
and after him, Timolaus: when we have got 
to the double gate, within half a ſtadium, I 
will begin, and wiſh away as faſt as I can. 


A D I M & BK - VB 
Well, will even ſtick to my ſhip; but, 
as 1 have now full power, I may as well ' ex- 


and every thing in it, paſſengers, - women, 
ſailors, and the whole freight, be in my an 


ſeſſion! | 
n 


You forget who is on board with you. 
CCC 
O, you mean the little girl with her hair tied 
up: may ſhe be mine alſo; and may every 


come ſo many Darius's ! 
LE Clin 

Why, Adimantus, you will fink the ſhip: 
ou forget how much heavier gold is than 
WE wheat, ahh a" og & +2 
1 ADM N Us 6& 
= Prythee, Lycinus, do not envy me my trea- 
W ſures : when it comes to your turn to wiſh, you 
Vat. IE. | P may 
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tend my wiſh a little. May the bountiful Mer- 
cury be propitious to us all; may my ſhip, 


grain of wheat be turned into gold, and be- 
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may change what you pleaſe into gold, T ſhall 
never fay a word againſt it. 
LY cfrn+* vs. 
I only meant it for your ſecurity, leſt we 


| ſhould all go to the bottom along with it; 


though, as for us, indeed, it would be no great 

matter; but your pretty girl cannot ſwim, 

85 A i N 
Never trouble yourſelf about that, Lycinus; 

the dolphins will carry her ſafe to land, I war- 


rant you. Do not you remember how a cer- 
tain * fidler was paid for his piping, and faved 


by them ? did they not carry + another young 
man, When he was dead, to the Iſthmus ? and 
do you think ſome good dolphin or other 
would not fall in love with this new N 
of Adamantus's? 
A i mT U 8. 
Timolaus, you are juſt like Lycinus, tum: 


* Fidler. ] Alluding to the well-known ſtory of Aria 
and the Dolphins. See Lucian's Dial. Marin. where it i 
told at large. Plutarch very gravely aſſures us, that it i 
literally true, and produces it as an inſtance of the great 
friendſhip and regard which dolphins have for men. 

+ Young man.] Melicertus, fon of Athamas, king of 
Thebes, whom he fled from, to avoid his perſecution, and 
threw himſelf into the ſea: a dolphin, it ſeems, reccirel 
him on his back, and carried him to the Iſthmus of Co- 
rinth, where Siſiphus buried him, changed his name into 
that of Palemon, and inſtituted, in honour of him, tt 
Iſthmian games. ie 


moter of it. 
a 


Methinks it would be more convenient if 
you 'could find all this treaſure under your bed, 
that you might not have ſo much trouble in 
removing out of the ſhip into the city. 

a DIM AN T U s. 
You are right; it ſhall be dug out from un- 


I i meaſures of ſtamped gold: but now, for the 
WS houſe firſt, as * Heſiod adviſes, it ſhall be moſt 


city, except what belongs to the Iſthmian, Py- 
thian, and Eleufinian rites ; near the Iſthmus, 
perhaps, I may purchaſe a little tract, for the 
ſake of ſeeing the games; I muſt have, beſides, 
a field near Sicyon ; wherever, in ſhort, in all 
Greece, there is a ſpot ſhady, fruitful, or well- 


Adimantus. I will have gold to eat off, and 

heavy cups, like thoſe of Echechrates, that 
ſhall weigh, at leaſt, two talents each. 
ET Ws |: 

But how will your cup-bearer be able to lift 


* Hefiod.] Oiues per pw Tie, Wc, See the Works and 
Days, I. 405. 
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ing * into ridicule, and laughing at our 
ſcheme, though you were e the 11 8. 


der the ſtone Mercury in our hall; a thouſand 


ſplendid: I will buy up every thing round the 


watered, it ſhall quickly be in the poſſeſſion of 
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it ? or, how will you yourſelf, without a great 
deal of trouble, take up ſuch an immenſe thing, 
that muſt be more like t dad s ſtone than a 
drinking mug ! 
„ DN 4 WT. Oki 

Pr'ythee, do not interrupt me in my with, 
I will have tables of ſolid gold, and golden 
beds; aye, and if you will not let me alone, 


my ſervants ſhall be gold too. 


„L 

Take care that your meat and drink is not 
turned into gold alſo, and, like 1 Midas, in 
the midſt of all your riches, you periſh with 


ADIMANTYU 8s. 
When you come to wiſh, yourſelf, we ſhall 

ſee whether you are more rational, or not: 

in the mean time I will have a purple garment, 


my coſtly viands, and ſweet flumbers : friends 


will come to ſalute me, to pay their reſpects, 
and entreat favours of me : crouds of people 


+ SiG /phus's flone,] The puniſhment of Siſyphus in hell 
was to roll a great ſtone, of immenſe fize, up a ſteep hill 
and when it had rolled down again, to return to the ſame 
fruitleſs labour. 
+ Midas.) Every thing which Midas touched relies 
old, as Swift humorouſly expreſſes it: 
A nonpareil that went his lip in, 
Would ftrait become a golden pippin, &. 


See the ſtory in Ovid's Met. book xi. 2 


5 B 


ball 
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ſhall walk early in the morning about my door, 


and amongſt them Cleænetus and Democrates, 


thoſe great men; and when they deſire to be 
admitted firſt to my preſence, I will have ſeven 


tall Barbarian porters, who ſhall ſhut the door 
| againſt them, as they do their's againſt other's, 


I, when it ſhall ſeem good to me to ariſe, ſhall 
come forth like the ſun, and ſome of them I 
ſhall not deign to look at: but, if I ſhould ſee 


a poor man there, ſuch a one as I was myſelf 


before my proſperity, him will J embrace cor- 
dially, order him to bathe, and come, at the 


proper time, to ſup with me. The rich ſhall 


be ready to burſt when they ſee my horſes, 
chariots, and beautiful young women : then 
will I be ſerved in gold, for filver is too baſe 
a metal, and beneath me. I will have my ſalt 
meats and my oil from Spain, my wine from 
Italy; my honey ſhall not be * ſmoaked: I 
will have boars, hares, and other. fine eatables 
from all parts; my hens ſhall come from 


* Smoaked.] The common method of gathering honey 
was then, as, I believe, it is now, by making a fire at the 


mouth of the hive, and ſmothering the bees, which pro- 


bably gave a ſmoky taſte to the honey ; but the finer ſort, 
or mel Atticum, we are told, colliquetatur fine fumo, was 


gathered without ſmoak, i. e. by ſome other method. 


Cum eximuntur mella, ſays Pliny, apes abigi fumo utiliſſi- 
mum : — ſervatur quod Acapnon dicitur, 


P 3 1 Plhaſis, 
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+ Phaſis, my peacocks from India, my cocks 
from Africa: thoſe who are to dreſs them for 
me ſhall be learned ſophiſts, and well ſkilled 


in cooking and ſauces of every kind. When 


I 1 drink to any body, and he pledges me, 
he ſhall take the cup away with him. Thoſe 
who now call themſelves rich, ſhall be all beg. 
gars to me: no more ſhall Dionicus ſhew off 
his filver diſhes and cups ; eſpecially when he 


ſees my ſervants eat and drink out of as good, 


The whole city ſhall taſte of my bounty ; for 
1 intend to make preſents every month, to 
every native an hundred drachmas, and to ſtran- 
gers half as much. 1 will repair and adorn the 
public theatres and baths : the ſea ſhall come 
up to the double gate, and the water ſhall be 
brought up from the harbour in a large ditch, 


ſo that my ſhip may lay up cloſe by me, and 


be ſeen even from the“ Ceramicus. My 


I Phafis.] From whence comes phafianus, the pheaſant, 
i. e. of the pheaſant kind. | 

t When 1 drink, & c.] This piece of pageantry was of. 
en practiſed at feſtivals amongſt our anceſtors, and, to thi 
day, makes a part of the coronation ceremony, when the 


king drinks to the champion of . ges who receives the 


cup, and takes it home with him. 

* Ceramicus.] A place within the city of Athens, con- 
taining temples, theatres, porticos : there was likewiſe an · 
other place fo called in the ſuburbs, which was a public bu- 


rying-place, and from which there was of men; a diſtant 
view ot the harbour. 
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friends here will not be forgotten: to Samip- 


pus I ſhall order my ſteward to deliver twenty 
meaſures of ſtamped gold; to Timolaus five 


chænixes; to Lycinus but one, and that clip» 
ped, becauſe he is a prater, and makes a Jeſt 
of my wiſh. This is the life I mean to lead 


when I grow rich, enjoying myſelf freely, and 


revelling in pleaſure and delight. I have done; 


and may Mercury grant what I have defired ! 


L 1e“ W 1 
But, all this while, know you not by how 
ſlender a thread all theſe riches hang? if once 
that breaks, every thing is gone, and your heap 
of treaſures is reduced to aſhes. 


0 1 MA N U 8 
hat do you mean? 


e N U $ 
I mean, it is very uncertain how long you 
may live to enjoy them: who knows, but as 
ſoon as you are fet down to your golden table, 
before you have touched any thing at it, be- 
fore you have taſted your pea-hen, or your 
African cock, your breath may be ſtopped, 


and you left a prey to crows and vulturs. Need | 


t Chenix.)] A meaſure containing two fextarii, or four 
cotulæ. A rern, according to Arbuthnot's Attic meaſures 
of liquids, was half a Pint ; : the chænix, therefore, oon- 
tained two quarts. | 
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call to your remembrance numbers who have 


died without ever enjoying their wealth, and 


others whom ſome envious dæmon has deprived 
of their riches even in their life-time ? Did 
you never hear of Cræſus and Polycrates, who 
were cut off from all their proſperity in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time? But, to paſs over this, 
who ſhall promiſe you health and ftrength for 
years to come? have you never ſeen the rich 
laid*up with dreadful diſorders, ſome ſcarce able 
to walk, others blind, others afflicted with 
ſome ſecret and cruel diſquietude ? You would 


not, I am ſure, for all his riches, ſuffer what 


Phanomachus did, or wiſh to be effeminate like 
him; not to mention that envy and hatred 
which are ever attendant on the great, and the 
ſnares perpetually laid for them. Do not you 
perceive already how much trouble theſe riches 
bring along with them ? 
A DIMAMTET YT SS 
Lycinus, you are always teizing me, and 
finding fault: I declare, you ſhall not have 
the chaiſe I ordered for you. 
L 1 ( | 
Aye: that is like the rich, promiſe and dif 
appoint. But now, Samippus, for your with, 
SA RT DS 
I am an inland man, an Arcadian, as you 
well 
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well know, from Mantinea, I ſhall not wiſh 
for a ſhip, therefore; which, if I had, I could 
not ſhew to my fellow-citizens : nor will I aſk 
for ſuch trifling things as riches, of the gods; 
(Timolaus has told us they can do all things, 
and will deny us nothing; according to his 
plan we are to aſk for what we pleaſe :) I am 
reſolved, therefore, to be a king; not ſuch a 


one as Alexander, or Ptolemy, or Mithridates, 


or any of thoſe who inherited kingdoms from 
their fathers: I would begin, from * rapine 
and plunder, with twenty or thirty brave and 
faithful companions ;z by degrees, three or four 


hundred more ſhall join us; then a thouſand ; 


and ſoon after ten thouſand ; till at length I 
had got fifty thouſand armed men, and five 
thouſand horſe : then would I be choſen una- 
nimouſly their commander, as a perſon moſt 
able to rule and direct every thing. Thus 
raiſed, by my merit, to the ſupremacy, I ſhould 
be much above other kings, not heir to an- 


other who had acquired the kingdom for me. 


* Rapine.] This conveys to us a true idea of the ambi- 
tious man: it is not the inheriting, but acquiring a king- 
dom, by means juſt or. unjuſt, which will give him ſatis- 
faction. Cromwell had much more pleaſure in the uſurpa- 
tion of ſovereign power, than his ſon ever enjoyed in ſuc- 
ceeding to its eg | | 

This 
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This would be equal to all Adimantys's trea. 
ſures; nor can any thing be fo defireable as to 
gain an empire for one's ſelf. 
L r S iN U 

This is, indeed, Samippus, the ſummit of 
all earthly happineſs; to have the command of 
ſo many brave men, and to be deemed the 
worthieſt by fifty thouſand warriors. We never 
imagined that Mantinea cguld ever have pro- 


duced ſo admirable a ſovereign. Take poſſeſ. 


fion of your empire, lead on your ſoldiers, ca- 
pariſon your horſes, and prepare your ſnield 
bearers : I long to know which way your Ar- 
cadians are to go, or what poor wretches you 


mean to fall upon*firſt. 


S A M1 Y S. 

Hear me, Lycinus ; or, rather, if you will, 
follow me : for I ſhall make you captain of a 
troop of five thoufand horſe, 

L *Y C4 „ 

Moſt bumbly, I return your majeſty thanks 

for the honour, * a la Perſanne, ſee, I bend 


my head, place my hands behind me, and wow 


ſhip your tiara: but, for heaven's ſake, give 


your troop to one of theſe ſtrong fellows here in 


my ſtead; for I abhor riding, and never was 


a Ala Perſaune.] Gr. 16 70 [lipoix0v. 5 


on 
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on horſeback in my life. I am afraid, when 
the trumpet ſounds to battle, I ſhould dread 
being thrown off and trod under foot by ſo 
many hoofs, or that ſome fiery horſe ſhould 


run away with me into the midſt of the enemy, 


and I muſt be tied to the ſaddle, or ſhould 
never be able to hold the rein. 


Ss 


A D 1 ½ AWT Ob 
I will be your horſe-officer, Samippus : let 
Lycinus command your right wing. I think 1 
deſerve ſome-good preferment for all the ſtamp- 

ed gold I juſt now beſtowed on you. 

S8 A M f r 1 U 8 

J muſt aſk my men whether they will chuſe 
to have you for their leader. All you that are 
for receiving Adimantus as commander, hold 
up your hands.“ They are all for you to a man, 
you ſee, therefore taxe the command; you, 
Lycinus, take the right wing; Timolaus ſhall 
be preferred to the left; I will ſtand in the 
center, as the Perſian kings do when they re- 
ceive ambaſſadors; and now, let us proceed, 
after putting up our prayers to Jove the Pre- 
ſerver, towards Corinth, and when we have ſub- 
dued all Greece (for nobody will oppoſe ſuch a 
numerous. army, whom we ſhall not with the 
wr eaſe overcome), getting on board our 
ſhips, 
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| ſhips, and placing our horſes on proper car- 


riages, the Cenchreans having already pro- 
vided corn, ſhipping, and every thing for us, 
we fail through the Ægean into Ionia; then, 
facrificing to Diana, and taking a number of 
cities, unwalled and undefended, we leave go- 
vernors in them, and paſs through Caria into 
Syria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Piſidæ, and the 
mountainous parts of Cilicia, till we come to 
the Euphrates. - | 

LT I 65S. 5:71 

1 wiſh, if you pleaſe, O king, that you would 
leave me behind you, as Satrap of Greece: 
for I am a little timid, and would not chuſe to 


be ſo far from home; you ſeem to be going 


againſt the Parthians and Armenians, warlike 
nations, and well-ſkilled in the uſe of the bow; 


if you think proper, therefore, you may give 


the command of the left wing to ſomebody 
elſe, and let me. remain your * Antipater in 
Greece, leſt, whilſt I am leading your troops 
round by Suſa or Bactria, an unlucky arrow 


may reach ſome part that is uncovered, and 


make an end of me. 


* Jntipater.] Alluding to the hiſtory of Alexander the 


Great, who, when he ſailed to the Helleſpont, left his ge- 
neral Antipater as his ae in Europe. 
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Lycinus, I am afraid you "are a coward : the 


law ſays, he who quits his ranks muſt be pu- 
niſhed with death; but now we are got to the 
Euphrates, and every thing is ſafe behind, my 
governors are all appointed over every people 
whom I have ſubdued ;. others are diſpatched 


to reduce Phcenicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt, 


you therefore may paſs firſt over the bridge of 
boats : I ſhall follow you, and, after me, The 


molaus, and laſt of all, you Adimantus muſt 


take care of the horſe : throughout Meſopota- 
mia nobody will dare to oppoſe us, but all vo- 
luntarily ſurrender up themſelves and their for- 


treſſes, proceeding then to Babylon, we ſhall 


get unexpectedly within their walls, and take 
the city by ſurprize: the king, who is at Cteſi- 
phon, : hears of the invaſion, he goes to Seleu- 
cia, and prepares himſelf with a large body of 
horſe, archers, and ſlingers; my ſpies are come 
back, and inform me that a hundred millions 
of fighting men are got together, two hundred 
thouſand of them {killed in throwing darts from 
on horſeback, though the Armenians, the Bac- 


trians, and thoſe who inhabit near the Caf- | 


pian ſea were not yet come up: ſo many thou- 
ſands, however, without theſe, has he collected 


together only in the neighbourhood of the 
"city; 
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city; it behoves us therefore, my friends, to 


look about us, and ſee what is to be = im- 


mediately, 
A D N 
I think your foot forces ſhould retire to Cteſi. 
phon, whilſt I ſtay here with the horſe to take 
care of Babylon. | g 
S AMI pP P u s. | 
Even you, I find, Adimantus, when you are 


ina poſt of danger begin to tremble ; but what 


ſays Timolaus ? 

T1 MOL A I _Þ "SEM 
That we ſhould fall upon the enemy with 
our whole army, and not wait till they are rein- 
forced, and better prepared for us; let us at- 
tack them whilſt their allies are on the march 
hither. 


S AM 1 

You are in the right. Lycinus, what think 
you ? 
L TG MNH 

My opinion is, that, as we are fatigued with 
our walk down to the Piræus, and have already) 
gone about thirty ſtadia, the ſun being very 
hot, for it is juſt in the meridian, we had bet- 
ter reſt ourſelves a little ſome where amongſt. 
theſe olives, fit down upon that broken pillar, 
then get up, and make the beſt of our Way 


8 K. 


wu 1 


\. 


r WIH any 
s AM ITF U 8. | 
You are got to Athens, my good friend; 
when you ſhould be at Babylon, fitting down 
before: the a and planning out * battle. 
ee 
True: you have refreſhed my memory; 1 
thought I had been in my ſober ſenſes, But 
come, it is your turn to ſpeak. 


AA v 8. f 
I am for the attack, if you think proper; be- 


have now like men, and be mindful of your 


country; the enemy is coming on, Mars is the 


word; as ſoon as the trumpet ſounds, ſet up a 


ſhout, ſtrike your ſhields with the ſpears, and 
ruſh in upon them, do not give them room 
to aim their darts at us. Now we are engag- 
ed: Timolaus with his left wing has routed the 
Medes; with my troops the fate of the day is 
yet uncertain; the Perſians fight bravely, and 
their king is amongſt them; but, ſee, the 
whole Barbarian cavalry comes upon our right 
wing; now, Lycinus, be a man, and prepare 
your forces for the onſet. 
LL YCENES 
How unfortunate ! the whole cavalry coming 
on, and nobody worth their attacking but Lyci- 
nus; if they perſiſt in it, I muſt e'en run away 
da 


. 
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to the Palæſtra, and leave you here to fight the 


battle by yourſelves. - 


„ 8 M U 8. | 
B no means, for you ſhall be eee 
you ſee I am going to have a ſingle combat 


vith the king; he has challenged me, and it 


would be cowardly to decline it. 

L 

By Jove, you will ſoon be wounded by him: 

to be wounded in fighting for a OO is 
truly _ 

$A MF ET S 

You are right; I have a flight wound, but it 

is not in a part of the body that can be ſeen, 

nor will the ſcar disfigure me hereafter ; but 

only obſerve how I have transfixed him and 


his horſe at one ſtroke with my ſpear, cut 


off his head, took away his ctown, and am 
made king in his ſtead : the Barbarians bow 
down and worſhip me; but I ſhall rule like a 
Grecian, and be called emperor, Now. only 
confider how many cities I ſhall build, and call 
them by my own name; how many of thoſe 
which I have taken by force of arms, I ſhall 
lay waſte and utterly deſtroy, if they do any 


thing againſt my empire: above all, I ſhall 


not forget to puniſh my neighbour Cydias, 


who took poſſeſſion of my field by violence, 
and turned me out of it, 


3 
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EN 

Now, Samippus, you may have done; it 
is time for you, after ſuch a battle, to take a 
little refreſhment, and celebrate your victory 
with a feaſt at Babylon : befides that, your 
empire is a little out of * bounds, and it is 
Timolaus's turn to give us his wiſh, 

8.4 M1 FP: 
Well, but what do you think of mine? 
n 

I think, O moſt admirable ſovereign, that i it 
is worſe than Adimantus's, there was more la- 
bour and violence in it; for he lived well, and 
gave away his golden cups of two talents weight 
amongſt his friends, whilſt you have been 
== wounded, and full of tears and ſolitude day 
and night; yon were not only afraid of the 
F | enemy, but of a thouſand conſpiracies from 
WE thoſe about you, envy, hatred, and flattery, 
: | perpetually ſurrounding you; not one true 
| ” | friend near, but only ſuch as are complaiſant, 
| 8 | merely from their hopes or fears. You had 
. not ſo much as a dream of pleaſure, nothing 
| : but empty glory, a purple and gold robe, a 
W white garland to bind your temples, and guards 


* Bounds.) i. e. Your wiſh is rather too long, and you 


Wy Þivc ſpent more time in reciting it than comes to your 
WS are. 
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walking before you: with theſe, inſufferable 


toil, and perpetual diſquietude, when you were 
to treat with ambaſſadors from the enemy, to 


act as a judge, or to difpenſe orders to your 


ſubjects. Some of your conquered nations al. 
ways revolting, or ſome neighbour invading 


your empire dreading every thing, ſuſpect. 
ing every thing, and, in ſhort, appearing happy 


and contented to every body but yourſelf, Add 
to this, which is no little misfortune, that you 
are as liable to fickneſs and diſeaſe as the loweſ 
of mankind; a fever pays no regard to a mo- 
narch, nor will death ſtand in awe of your guards, 
but, whenever he thinks proper to come, ſeizes 
the weeping monarch, without paying the leaf 
reſpect to his diadem. Thus caſt down from 


your envied height, and dethroned, you tread 


the ſame path with the loweſt ſlave, and all you 
leave behind is a magnificent tomb, a proud co- 
lumn, or a lofty pyramid, the laft poor triumph 
of vain man, who cannot enjoy.it. Thoſe fix 
tues and temples which are raiſed, the mighty 
name which is acquired, moulder away quick 
ly, and are no more; or, if they remain eve! 
ſo long, what profit is it to thoſe who can n0 
longer be ſenſible of them? You ſee, my friend, 
what toils, anxiety, and ſolicitude you would go 


through 


1 
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* WH through whilſt living, and what you would have 
W to expeR after death. | VT drone. 
And now, Timolaug, it is your turn to form 
2 wiſh, ſuperior, I hope, to theit's, and ſuch 
WW 2 one as may be expected from a prudent and 
W fcnfible man like you. | 
E TIMOL AUS 
= Obſerve then, Lycinus, and take notice, 
3 | whether I wiſh for any thing unreaſonable, or 
I | that can merit cenſure, Money, treafures, king- 
: doms, wars, and empires, which you have fo 
I | deſervedly condemned, I aſſure you, I ſhall not 
ax for; they are all worthleſs and inſignificant, 
f pregnant with fears and dangers, and there is 
W more uneaſineſs and diſquietude than joy or 
: | pleaſure in them. 7 
BH | 1wiſh Mercury would make me a preſent of 
. | a few rings endowed with ſeveral virtues, one of 
pk 2 | them ſhould make me always in perfect health, 
h. invulnerable, and liable to no diſtempers; an- 
i i 3 other with the power of rendering me inviſible, 
ack like that of “ Gyges : another ſhould make. 
me as ſtrong as ten thouſand men, who ſhould 
| ; | x Gyges.] A fimple ſhepherd of Lydia, who, by means | 
WY of a ring which rendered him inviſible, debauched the wife 
of Candaules the ſovereign of Lydia, and got poſſeſfion of his 
; ” | kingdom, The ſtory is told at large by Tully, (after Plato, ) 


in the third book of his Offices. 
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not be able to lift what I could carry with eaſe; 
by another, I would be able to raiſe myſelf 
above the earth, and fly where I pleaſed; h 
another, I would ſet every body to ſleep when | 
thought proper, and every door ſhould be oper 
to me, every lock looſened, and every bol 
drawn back wherever I came; by virtue of a. 
other, and that the moſt valuable of all, 
would become, as ſoon as I put it on, the mol 
amiable and deſirable of all mankind, inſ- 
much, that every body ſhould be in love ith 
me; the women ſhouid all go mad for nx, 
and happy ſhould ſhe be, whom I would dein 
to look upon, whilſt thoſe whom J ſlight 
ſhould hang themſelves, or die for grief; i 
ſhort, I would be more beautiful than Hyaci. 
thus, Hylus, or Phaon. 

All theſe things would I have, not for 1 
ſhort ſpace of time, like other men, but for 
thouſand years, in a perpetual return' of youth 
ſhaking off my old age every ſeventeen yea, Wn 
as the ſerpeats do. With theſe rings 1 cod 
not poſſibly be in want of any thing; for il 
that belonged to others would be mine, whet 


1 could open every gate, lay the keepers aflec 
and, wherever I came, be inviſible. If, amongl 


the . or Hyperboreans, there was a fr 


markabe 
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markable ſpectacle; any. thing I would wiſh to 


poſſeſs, any thing delicious to eat or drink, * 


would not take the trouble of having it brought 
to me, but fly thither, and enjoy it. If there 
was a flying dragon, or a phœnix that nobody 
elſe could get a ſight of, I would go and ſee it. 


| would find out the head of the Nile, all the 


uninhabitable parts of the world, and make a 
viſit to the Antipodes; I would be acquainted 
with the nature of the ſtars and the moon, nay, 
and of the fun himſelf, as his heat could not 
affect me. I could tell the ſame day at Baby- 


lon, which would be moſt delightful, who was 


conqueror at the Olympic games. I could dine, 


perhaps, in Syria, and ſup in Italy: my ene- 


my, I could revenge myſelf on ſecretly, by 
throwing. down a ſtone, and knocking him o 


the head: on the other hand, I could always 


make my friends happy, by ſhowering gold up- 
on them in their ſlecp. If any rich fellow be- 
haved contemptuouſly or tyrannically, I would 
take him up a mile high in the air, and throw 
him down headlong. Then my lave-intrigues, 
nobody could prevent or interrupt, as I could 


get in wherever I pleaſed, and lay every body. 


to fleep, but thoſe I wanted. How pleaſant 
muſt it be to overlook a battle, whilſt one was 
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but of the reach of danger; and, if T thought 
proper, to cotrie up to the conquerors, lay 
them faſt aſleep, and give victory to the flying, 
and the vanquiſhed ! Thus would life be no- 
© thing hut fport and entertainment to me, every 
thing would be mine, and I ſhould feet wper. 
fe& deity. Thus ſhould 1 be bleſt with hap- 
pinefs which treachery could not deſtroy, and 
length of days, uninterrupted by fekneſs or 
difeaſe, 
And now, Lycinus, what objeRtion have-you 
to my with ? 


Er i 
O, none in the leaſt; who would venture to 
find fault with a man that can fly, and is as 
ſtrong as ten thouſand common mortals, But, 
pray, tell me, in all the nations you have flown 
over, have you ever met with a little mad old 
fellow, who was carried about by a little ring, 
could move whole mountains with the tip of 
his finger, and whom every body was in love 
with, though he was bald-pated, and had a 
hooked noſe? There is another thing too, 
which I would aſk you: how happens it that 
one ring could not do all this for you, but you 
muſt needs load every finger of your left hand; 
and be obliged, moreover, to call i in the right 
to 
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to help you off with them. One thing, after all, 


which is above all more neceſſary than any thing 
elſe, you ſeem to have forgot, and that is, a 
remedy for inſanity: a doſe of hellebore might. 
perhaps, be of ſervice to you. 
ND Il. $$ 
By and by we ſhall have your wiſh, it is to 
be hoped, and we ſhall ſee then whether, ſevere 
as you are upon others, your own defires will be 
totally guiltleſs and irreprehenfible. 
S C41 N UH 
I have no occaſion to wiſh now, for we are 
got to the double gate; what with my friend 
Samippus here fighting at Babylon, and Timo- 


laus dining at Syria, and ſupping in Italy, all 


the time appointed for me is expired, which 
I am not ſorry for: I have no mind, after a 
ſhort feaſt of imaginary happineſs, to figh and 
be wretched, when Lcome back to my homely 
meal, as will ſoon be your fate, when all your 
treaſures and delights are flown away, when 


you are driven from your thrones, waked out 


of your pleaſant dream, and return to your own 
houſes, where you will find every thing very 
different. Like tragedy kings, who, after be- 
ing Creons and Agamemnons on the ſtage, fre- 
quently ſtarve at home ; then every thing will 
diſpleaſe you, eſpecially Timolaus, who muſt 
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222 Tux WISHES. 
fall Nike another Icarus, when his wings are 
melted, and the rings are all ſlipped off his 
fingers. For my own part, I would not, to 
_ purchaſe all your treaſures, nay, and Babylon 


itſelf, loſe the pleaſure which I have in laugh. 


ing at the ridiculous wiſhes made by ſuch a 
ſet of wiſe philoſophers, 


ON 


QN.T HE. : | 
DEATH or PEREGRIN vs. 


This Letter contains à curious 5 of a very 


extraordinary Character, who figured in the Time 


of Lucian; it is ſupported by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of ſeveral contemporary Authors, both 
Chriſtian and Heathen, The Singularity of this 
Impoſtor”s Exit, with the Circumſtances attending 
it muſt naturally, indeed, have attracted univerſal 
Notice, and may ſerve withal to convince us that 
there is nothing, however abſurd, or unaccountable, 
which Ambition cannot dictate, and the Love of 
Fame render Men capable of performing. 


Lucian to Cronius wiſhes health. 
HE unfortunate Peregrinus, or Proteus 
(for ſo he always choſe to ſtyle himſelf), 
has at length met with the fate of his name- 
ſake in“ Homer; for, after taking a thouſand 


ſhapes, he is at laſt turned into fire: ſuch was 
his inſatiable thirſt after glory. Nes, my | 


1 Homer.] Alluding to his deſcription of Proteus, 
Inſtant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 
The mimic force of ev'ry ſavage ſhape, 
Or glides with liquid lapſe a murm'ring ſtream, 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev'ry limb. 
See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, book iv. I. 563. 
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friend, this firſt and greateſt of men is reduced 
to a cinder, following the example of Empe- 
docles ; with this difference only, that he ſeem- 
ed rather willing to conceal himſelf from the 
eyes of men, when he threw himſelf into the 
flames, whilſt our noble hero choſe the moſt 
public feſtival, built a magnificent funeral-pile, 
and leaped in, before innumerable witnefles, 
after haranguing the Grecians, and acquainting 
them with his intention ſome days Nele the 


ceremony. 

Methinks I ſee you laughing at the old man's 
folly, and crying out, what madneſs, what ridi- 
culous vain glory! with many other ſuch ex- 
clamations, as circumſtances of this kind natu- 
rally produce. You may do this in ſafety, as 
you are far enough off; but I ſaid the ſame on 
the very ſpot, and before numbers of people, 
which ſome of thoſe, I aſſure you, who ad- 
mired the old fellow's bravery, took not a little 


+ Empedecles.) The famous philoſopher of Agrigentum, 
in Sicily, a Pythagorean. Amongſt other incredible ſtories 
of him we are told, that after performing many miraculous 
cures, he retired to mount Ætna, and leaped into the fire, 
in hopes of leaving behind him an opinion that he was a 
god; the populace, from his ſudden diſappearance, not 
knowing what was become of him: the trick, however, 
which was a foohſh one enough for a philoſopher, was diſ- 
covered by one of his braſs ſandals _—_ caſt up from one 
of the volcanos. 


. "= ill 
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ill of me; though there were others who, hke | 
me, laughed at his vanity: I was very near, 
however, being torn in pieces by the Cynics, 


as AQtzon was by his dogs, and“ Pentheus 
by the Mznades, his kind relations. I will give 
you an account of the whole drama, as it was 
repreſented. You know the author well enough 
already, and what tragedies he has been acting 
all his life, much ſuperior to thoſe of Æſchy- 
lus or Sophocles. When I came firſt to Elis I 
| heard one of our diſputing Cynics, with a loud 
rough voice, bellowing out his common-place 
encomium on Virtue, and abuſing all mankind : 
bis diſcourſe then turned on Proteus, which I 
will endeavour to recollect; you will ſay it is 
like their nonſenſe, for you have often heard 
them declaim, | | 

“ O earth (he bawled out), O ſun, O ri- 
vers, and ſeas, O Hercules our anceſtor, dare 
any man accuſe Proteus of vain-glory, that, 

+ Pentheus.] Son of Echion and Agave, daughter of Cad- 
mus: he ſucceeded his grandfather in the kingdom of 
Thebes, and having an unfortunate defire of prying into the 


myſterious rites of Bacchus, which he ſuſpected to be ra- 
ther licentious, he hid himſelf in a part of mount Cithe- 


ron, but being diſcovered, was ſet upon by the Bacchana«= 


han women, amongſt whom was his own mother, and ſome 
of his relations, and torn to pieces by them. See the 
Bacch, of Euripides, and Virgil's Eneid, book iv. v. 409. 

8 Proteus 
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Proteus who was bound in Syria, he who for- 
gave his country five thouſand talents, he who 
was baniſhed from Rome, he who is more cele- 
brated than the ſun, he who is able to contend 
even with Olympian Jove? Becauſe he is re- 
folved to leap into the flame and bravely periſh, 
they call it the love of glory: but did not Her- 
cules thus periſh alſo? Were not Bacchus and 
Aſculapius ſtruck with lightning; and did not 
Empedocles, in latter times, leap into the 
—_ | | 
When Thagenes (for that was the bawler's 
name), had finiſhed his harangue, 'I aſked one 
of the by-ſtanders, what he meant by the fire, 
or what relation Hercules and Empedocles had 
to Proteus. © Proteus (replied he), intends very 
foon to burn himſelf at the Olympic games.” 
« But how, ſaid I, and for what reaſon?“ He 
was going to anſwer me, when the Cynic bawl- 
ed ſo loud that I could not hear any thing but 
what he thought proper himſelf to add con- 
cerning Proteus, on whom he beſtowed the 
moſt laviſh encomiums. For, not condefcend- 
ing ſo low as to compare him with Diogenes, or 
his maſter Antiſthenes, or even with Socrates 
| himſelf, Jupiter only could vye with him: 
thus, I think, raiſing them both upon a level, 
the oration cloſed. The world (ſaid he), 
| | hath 
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hath beheld only two perfect works, the Olym- 
pian Jove, and Proteus; Phidias formed the 
one, the other was the work of nature; but 
now, alas! this noble image muſt go from men 
to the gods, and leave us wretched orphans all 
behind him.“ When, after much toil and 
ſweating, he had thus delivered himſelf, he 
wept moſt ridiculouſly, and tore his hair, tak- 
ing care, however, that he did not pull off too 
much of it; at length, ſighing and ſobbing, 
he was carried off by ſome of his friends for 
a little conſolation. ee 

No ſooner had this gentleman finiſhed his fine 


harangue than another roſe up, not ſuffering 
the croud to diſperſe, but pouring as it were 


his libation on the yet ſmoaking entrails; * this 
man, after a loud laugh, which ſeemed to come 
from the bottom of his heart, began thus“ As 
the infamous Theagenes finiſhed his lamentable 
oration with the tears of Heraclitus, I, on the 
other hand, ſhall begin mine with the laugh 
of Democritus.” He then laughed ſo heartily 
that few of us could refrain from joining with 
him; then, turning himſelf towards the audi- 


* This man, &c.] Lucian himſelf ; who was bold enough 


to attack the impoſtor, when ſurrounded by his admirers, 


for which, as he tells us in the firſt page, he had like to 
have been torn to pieces. 5 
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ence, * What, ſaid he, can 1 do but laugh 


when I hear ſuch ridiculous ſpeeches, and fee a 
ſet of reverend grey beards ready to dance on 
their heads in honour of a contemptible. and 
raſcally fellow! but that you may know what 


kind of an idol this is, who is going to burn 


himſelf, give ear a little to me, as I am well 
acquainted with his life and manners, and, 
moreover, have made diligent enquiry into it, 


amongſt thoſe who have had reaſon to know him 


but too well. This famous work of nature, 
this model for Polycletus, no ſooner arrived at 
man's eſtate than he was caught in adultery at 


a certain place in Armenia, where he was ob- 


liged to jump out at a window, .after he had 


received a ſevere drubbing : not to mention his 
debauching a beautiful girl, whoſe parents he 


bribed with three thouſand denarii, not to carry 
him before the governor of Aſia. Theſe pranks, 
and a great many of the ſame kind, I ſhall paſs 
over, as the clay was yet rude and uninformed, 
not as yet wrought up into an image of perfec- 
tion; but what he did to his father muſt be 
taken notice of: you have all, I doubt not, 
heard how he ſtrangled the old man, whom he 
would not permit to live beyond his fixtieth 
year. When the crime was divulged he ba- 

niſhed 
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fiſhed himſelf, and wandered about from * 
to pla? 

About this time, it 1400 that he W 2 
* wonderful wiſdom of the Chriſtians, being 
intimately acquainted with many of their prieſts 
and ſcribes; in a very ſhort time he convinced 
them that they were all boys to him, became 
their prophet, their leader, grand preſident, 
and, in ſhort, all in all to them. He explain- 
ed and interpreted ſeveral of their books, 'and 
wrote ſome himſelf, inſomuch, that they look- 
ed upon him as their legiſlator and high-prieſt, 
nay, almoſt worſhipped him as a god. Their + 
leader, whom they yet adore, was crucified in 
Palzſtine, for introducing this new ſect. Pro- 
teus was, on this account, caſt into priſon, 
and this very circumſtance was the foundation 
of all the conſequence and reputation which he 


* Wonderful.) Gr. Sauhacor, admirabilem ; undoubtedly 
uſed by Lucian as a term of contempt, und to be taken 
ironically. This, it is obſervable, is the firſt mention made 
by our author of Chriſtians, or Chriſtianity, (probably the 
only one, for the Philopatris, I believe, was not written 
by him ;) he treats them here, we muſt acknowlege, with 
great indecency, and laughs at a religion whoſe precepts 
he was an utter ſtranger to. 

+ Their leader] Jeſus Chriſt. This ſentence, the reader 
will perceive, ſeems to be not at all connected with that which 
goes before it. Some lines are probably loſt from the ori- 


after · 
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afterwards gained, and of that glory which he 

ad always been ſo ambitious of ; for when he | 
was in bonds, the Chriſtians, confidering it as 
a calamity affecting the common cauſe, did 
every thing in their power to releaſe him, 
which, when they found impracticable, they 
paid him all poſſible deference and reſpect; old 
women, widows, and orphans, were continually 
crouding to him, ſome of the moſt principal of 
them even ſlept with him in the priſon, hav- 
ing bribed the keepers for that purpoſe ; then 
were | coſtly ſuppers brought in to them; 
they read their * ſacred books together, and 


the noble Peregrinus (for ſo he was then call- 


ed,) was dignified by them with the title of the 
New Socrates, Several of the Chriſtian de- 
puties, from the cities of Aſia came to afliſt, 
to plead for, and to comfort him: it is in- 
credible with what alacrity theſe people ſup- 
port and defend the public cauſe ; they ſpare 
nothing, in ſhort, to promote it: Peregrinus 
; t Cofily. ſuppers.] Gr. Jamia Toitie, cnæ variæ; or, 
more claſſically, cæna dubia. Lucian is here ſuppoſed to 
allude to the Ayazas or love- feaſts frequent amongſt the 


primitive Chriſtians, and which, by the epithet affixed to 
them, he means to reflect on, as being ſumptuous and ex- 
travagant. | 
* Sacred books. l Meaning their explanation and illuſtra- 
tions of the holy ſcriptures, 


= - being 


collected money for him, and he made a very 
pretty revenue of it. Theſe “ poor men, it 


ſeems, had perſuaded themſelves that they 


ſhould be immortal, and live for ever They 
deſpiſed death, therefore, and offered up their 


lives a voluntary ſacrifice, being taught by 
their lawgiver, that they were all brethren, and 


that quitting our Grecian gods, they muſt wor- 
ſhip their own ſophiſt who was crucified, and 
live in obedience to his laws. In compliance 
with them, they looked with contempt on all 
worldly treaſures, and + held every thing in 


common, a maxim which they had adopted 


* Theſe poor men, E c.] One cannot help obſerving, that | 


Lucian is here endeavouring to turn theqprimitive Chriſtians 
into ridicule, for thoſe very cuſtoms and manners, which, 
in the eyes of every ſober and thinking man, muſt render 
them moſt reſpectable. He laughs at them for ſupporting 


their friends, and viſiting them in priſon, for their hopes 


or immortality, for their contempt of riches, and for divid- 
ing the little they had amongſt the poor and neceſſitous. 
I Held every thing in common. ] This cuſtom of the early 
Chriſtians, though founded on the nobleſt principles of 
benevolence, was attended with ſome bad conſequences, as 
it gave the means of ſubſiſtence to many idle and diſſolute 
beggars, probably very unworthy objects of charity, to 
whom, notwithſtanding, they could not deny the common 
right claimed by converts to the new doctrine; Peregrinus, 


we ſee, who —__ have _— ſtarved, got a n live 


ing by it, : 
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being made a priſoner on their account, they 
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without any reaſon or foundation, II any 


running impoſtor, therefore, who knew how to 


manage matters, came amongſt them, he ſoon 
grew rich by impoſing on the credulity of theſe 


weak and fooliſh men. | 
Peregrinus, however, was ſet at liberty by 


the governor of Syria, a man of learning, and 
a lover of philoſophy, who, withal, well knew 
the folly of the man, and that he would willing- 
iy have ſuffered death for the ſake of that glory 
and reputation which he would have acquired 


by it; thinking him, however, not worthy of 


fo honourable an exit, he let him go. On his 
return home, he found the report of his having 
killed his father had gained ground amongſt tbe 


people, and that many had threatened to pro- 
ſecute him for it. Moſt of his money was 


already expended in his travels, and he had 
only about fifteen talents left; for the whole 


which the old man died worth, did not amount 
to more than thirty, though that ridiculous 


fellow Theagenes told you it was five thouſand. 
The whole city of Parium, with the five next 
to it, if they were to be ſold, with their cattle, 


men, and every thing belonging to them, would 
not fetch ſo much. 


The affair of the murther Was now prend 


ed, and ſomebodyef it was generally thought, 
| would 
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would ſoon ſtand forth, and accuſe him. The 
populace were- enraged, and-lamented the loſs 
of the good old man, taken away in fo ſhame- 
leſs a manner. But, obſerve how the cunning 
Proteus contrived to eſcape the danger that 
threatened him; he went to the public aſſembly, 
(having taken care, beforehand, to let his hair 
grow, and put on a dirty gown, with a club 
in his hand, and a ſatchel hanging down, bis 
whole appearance being truly. tragic,) preſented 
himſelf to the people, and told them that he 
= meant to throw all the eſtate of his late father, 
N of happy memory, into the public treaſure. 


_ No ſooner were the populace acquainted with 
TT this, than, like poor creatures always ' gaping 
TE after preſents, they cried out immediately, that 
$ he was the friend of wiſdom, the lover of his 
d country, and the only rival of Crates and Dio- 
e genes. The mouths of his enemies were ſtop- 
nt | ped at once, and if any man attempted to men- 
us tion the murther, they took up ſtones and pelted 
d. him. Once more, however, he was obliged 
t to fly his country; the Chriſtians were again his 
le, reſource, and having entered into their ſervice, 
d he wanted for nothing. Thus, he ſubſiſted for 

| ſome time, but at length, having done ſome 
ead thing contrary to their laws, (I believe it was 
ht, eating food forbidden amongſt them,) he was 
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reduced to want, and forced to retract his do- 
nation to the city, and to. aſk for his eſtate 
again, and iſſued a proceſs in the name of the 
emperor to recover it: but the city ſent meſ- 
ſages to him, commanding him to remain 
where he was, and be ſatisfied. 

After this, he ſet out on a third expedi- 
tion againſt Egypt, and vifited Agathobulus; 
there he ſhaved one half of his head, rubbed 
his face over with mud, and, in the midit of a 


great multitude, * whipped himſelf with a rod, 


or fuffered any body elſe to whip him as long as 
they pleaſed : theſe, and many other freaks till 
more extraordinary, he played for ſome time, 
From thence, he paſſed over into Italy, where 
he abuſed every body,he came near, and par- 
ticularly the emperor, who, he knew, was of 


fo mild and gentle a nature, that he might do 


it with impunity, which made him more bold 
and impudent. The prince cared very little for 


his abuſe, and thought it, withal, by no means 


becoming, to puniſh a man who had the ap- 


* Whipped himſelf.] This monkiſh cuſtom is, it ſeems, 
of pretty long ſtanding, and the order of Flageilants has, at 


leaſt, the plea of antiquity in its favour ; but, if my 


readers have any curioſity on this ſubject, I refer them to 

an entertaining and moſt laboured tract on this ſubject lately 

publiſhed, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Flagellants. 
pearance 
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words; eſpecially one whoſe profeſſion it was 


to deal out obloquy and ſlander, This rather 


increaſed his reputation; the ignorant and illite- 


rate admired him for his abufive talents, and 


he grew every day more famous: till at laſt, 
the governor of the city, no longer able to bear 


his impertinence, drove him away; obſerving, 


very properly, that the people did not ſtand in 
need of ſuch a philoſopher. This, however, 
made him more ſought after, as it was ſoon in 
every body's mouth, that a philoſopher was 
baniſhed for his freedom of ſpeech, and the 
love of truth and liberty. This raiſed him to a 
rivalſhip with“ Muſonius, + Dion, Epictetus, 


and others, who had met with the ſame fate. 
When he went from thence into Greece, he 


abuſed the inhabitants of Elis; endeavoured to 
erſuade the Grecians to revolt againſt the Ro- 
mans; took upon himſelf ſeverely to cenſure a 


perſon eminent for his rank and learning; who, 
amongſt other things which he had done for 


the public good, had brought water to Olym- 


+ Profe ** ] As a Cynic philoſopher. : 


* Mu/onius.) Muſonius Rufus, preceptor to Epictetus, 
a cotemporary of Apollonius Tyanæus. 


t Dion. ] A famous philoſopher in the _ of the em- 
peror Domitian. See Philoſtratus. | 
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pia, for the benefit of the ſpectators, On be- 
fore, were periſhing with thirſt; this, man he 


was perpetually railing againſt, as one wWbo 


corrupted the Grecians, and made thoſe eſſemi 
nate, who, at the public games, ſhould be 
able to bear. thirſt and every other hardſhip: 


whereas he had, in reality, preſerved thouſands 


from innumerable diſorders, occafioned by the 
dryneſs of the ſoil, and the immenſe quantity 
of people crouded together: add to this, that 
he drank bimfelf of this water, whilſt he abuſed 
the man who brought it; when, at length, the 
populace roſe, and were going to ftone him, he 
eſcaped by flying to Olympian Jove, 
Four: years, afterwards, at the 'next Olym- 


|  Piad, he produced an, oration in praiſe of the 


man who had brought the water, with an apo- 
logy. for his own. .conduct ; but, at length, 
growing i into diſrepute, he was taken but little 
notice of, for all his tricks were now obſolete; 


and having nothing new to amuſe them with, 


or by which he could acquire fame, he thought, 
at laſt, of this funeral pile, and accordingly 
gave out amongſt the Grecians, that he ſhould 
burn himſelf upon it in a very ſhort time: for 
this purpoſe he began immediately to dig the 
ditch, bring the wood, and prepare every thing 
with wonderful fortitude and magnanimity. 
But 
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But true bravery, in my opinion, is ſhewn by 
patiently waiting for death, and not in flying 
from life; or, if he muſt die, why not depart 
by ſome other means, ſo many thouſands as 
there are, and not by fire, and with all that 
tragical preparation! If he was. ſo fond of. 
flame, as being more in the. Herculean ſtyle, 
why could not he have choſen ſome fecret 
woody mountain, where he might have gone 
and burned himſelf in filence, alone, or accom- 
panied only by his Theagenes, by way of 3 
faithful Philoctetesꝰ but he muſt needs do it at 
the Olympic games, and in a full aſſembly, 
roaſting himſelf, as it were, on the ſtage: not 
but it is a death which, by Hercules, he long 
fince deſerved, if parricides and atheiſts are 
worthy of it: in this reſpect he was rather late; 
he ſhould have been roaſted long ago in Pha- 
laris's bull, and not have periſhed in a mo- 
ment ; for I haye often heard this is the ſhorteſt 
way of dying, as it is only opening the mouth, 
catching the flame, and expiring immediately: 
but he has fallen upon this expedient, I ſup- 
poſe, becauſe it is grand and magnificent for a 
man to be burned in a ſacred ground, where no 
corpſe can be buried. You all, no doubt, re- 
member him who wanted to be immortal, and 
could find no other way of becoming ſo but 
R 4 | by 
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by ſetting fire to the temple of Diana, at Ephe- 
ſas. This man, ſuch is his love of glory, i is. 
ambitious of the ſame fate. . 
Ae tells us, that he does it to ſerve man- 
kind, to teach them to deſpiſe death, and 
ſuffer the moſt cruel torments: but I would 
aſk one queſtion of you, not of him : Would 
you wiſh to have malefactors imitate this forti. 


' tude, contemn death, burning alive, and ſuch 


dreadful things? I am ſure you would not. 
How then could Proteus know, that it would 
be of uſe only to the good, and would not 
make the bad and vicious more fearleſs of dan- 
ger, and more audacious ? But, even ſuppoſing 
it might happen that thofe only ſhould ſee this 
who might think it conducive to public happi- 
neſs, yet let me aſk you one more queſtion : 
Would you have your children imitate him ? 
You will ſay, No. But why, indeed, need [I 
aſk this, when not one even of his own diſ- 
ciples will do it. Theagenes, to ſay the truth, 


is much to blame, ſeeing, that whilſt he imi- 


tates him in every thing elſe, he will not fol- 
low his ſteps in this alſo, and go to Hercules, 
as he ſays, along with him, when he might, in 
ſo ſhort a time, gain immortality, only by 
leaping into the flames. There is not much 
rivalſhip in a ſatchel, a club, and a dirty gown ; 

theſe 


F —— w& W 
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theſe may all be had with eaſe and ſafety: be 
ſhould have imitated the great end, the crown 


of all ; built up his pile of green faggots, and 
ſuffocated himſelf in the ſmoke. The fire is 


not peculiar to Hercules and Aſculapius; A 
thoſe that are guilty of murther and ſacrilege 


are condemned to it; a little ſmoke, therefore, 


would be much better: that would be dying 
like yourſelves, and yourſelves only. Hercules 
burned himſelf, ( if ever he was burned at all,) 
on account of the dreadful diſorder which he 
laboured under, when he was tormented, as | 
the tragedy tells us, by the blood of the cen- 

taur : but what reaſon had Proteus to throw 
himſelf into the fire? only, I ſuppoſe, to ſhew 


bis fortitude, and that he might reſemble the 


+ Brachmans. Theſe his friend Theagenes 
compared him to, by way of excuſe; as if 
men might not be. fooliſh and vain- glorĩous 
in India as well as any where elſe: but theſe 


ever, c.] Lucian ſeems here to mation the truth 
of hiſtory, which tells us that Hercules, after he had put 
on the envenomed ſhirt, ran mad, made a funeral pile, and 
threw himſelf upon it, defiring his friend Philoctetes to take 
care of his aſhes, See the Trachiniz of Sophocles, where 
the ſtory i is told at large; though, perhaps, as Lucian 1 inti- 
mates, it was nothing more than a poetical tale. ü 


+ The Brachmans.] In India (ſays Tully) ei qui ſapien- 


tes habebantur, cum ad flammam ſe adplicaverunt, ſine ge- 
mitu aduruntur. See Cic. Tuſe. _Quaſt, 
he 
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he did not imitate ;. for they, as Queficrirus, 
Alexander's tutor, who. ſaw. Calanus burning, 
informs us, do not jump into the fire, but, 
building up a funeral pile, and ſtanding eleſe 
to it, ſuffer themſelves to be ſcorched without 
ſlirring, then lay quietly down upon it, and ne- 
ver change their poſture ; but what very great 
thing was it far our hero to leap into the fire, 
and be conſumed immediately? I ſhould not, 
indeed, have been ſurpriſed to hear, that, when 
he was half burned, he had leaped back again, 
if he had not, as they ſaid he did, built the pile 
in a deep ditch. We were told by ſome, that 
he had changed his mind, and gave out (a 
mere invention of his own), that Jupiter would 
not ſuffer a place ſo ſacred to be polluted ; but, 
with regard to that, he might make bimſelf 
eaſy, far I would venture to ſwear, that none 
of the gods would be angry at hearing that 
Peregrinus had deſtroyed himſelf, But it was 
impoſſible for him to retreat; the wretches 
who accompanied him, took care to egg him 
on, to animate his reſolution, and prevent his 
receding from it through fear: if he had drag - 
ged in two or three of theſe along with him, 
he would have done, at leaſt, one good office. 
He meant, I hear, no longer to be called Pro- 


teus, but to * * him the name of Phot 
nix, | 
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nix, becauſe the Indian bird ſo called builds 
its own. funeral pile, and, when it arrives at 
the extremity. of old age, burns itſelf: he had, 


likewiſe, ſpread it abroad, and brought forth 
| ſome old oracles to prove it was decreed. by the 
Fates, that he ſhould appear as the guardian 
deity of the night, It is plain his ambition 
was to have altars erocted to, and ſtatues made 
of him: for my own part, I make not the leaſt 


doubt, but, amongſt the croud of madmen that 
followed him, ſome will tell us, that this dz- 


mon of the night appeared to them, and cured 
them of their agues, His diſciples, I fuppoſe, 
will ſet up an oracle, and build a temple on 
the ſpot where he periſhed, efpecially, as the 


firſt Proteus, the ſon of Jove, was a prophet: 


he will have his priefts too, I imagine, by and 


by, who will whip or burn themſelves like 


their maſter, have their nocturnal rites, and 

- carry their torches round his funeral pile. 
Theagenes, as one of his companions in- 

formed me, lately gave out that a Sibyl had 


already propheſied concerning theſe IE in 
the following. verſes : 


When Proteus, glory of the Cynic name, 
Shall build his pile, and leap into the flame: 
When he ſhall reach the ſtarry realms above, 
And high Olympus top, the ſeat of Jove : 
Then, mortals all, let night's protecting lord, 
With Hercules and Vulcan, be ador'd. 


Theagenes 
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Theagenes ſaid; he received theſe from the 8i- 
by herſelf. I ſhall'now give you the oracle of 


* Bacis on the ſame ſubject; it ſpeaks thus: 3 


fi! When the proud Cynic, who by many Fs name 


Is known, incited by that fury, Fame, 
Shall leap into the fire, the whelps, who wait 

- Around the wolf, ſhall meet their maſter's fate. 
"Tf one amongſt them ſhun the glorious fire, 

To ſtone the coward let all Greece conſpire: 
That none may boaſt of heat who ſhake with cold, 


Or fill their coffers with ill-gotten gold. 
What think -you, my friends, is not Bacis as 
good a prophet as the Sibyl? The noble fol- 
lowers of Proteus have nothing to do but look 
out for a proper place, where they may diſſolve 
themſelves into air; for this is their Phrase be 
burning. 1 os | 

When he had hw ſpoken, the Rakes by 
all cried out, they are worthy of the flame, Jet 
them burn !—the-orator then deſecygoly: laugh- 
ing, 


| + But nor the genial feaſt, nor 1 "TY 
Could charm the cares of Neſtor's watchful ſoul, 


Theagenes, I mean: for, hearing the noiſe, 


* Bacis.] Though, ca with the Sybilline, this 
was but a kind of ſecond-rate oracle, it had its day. Some 
of its moſt notable predictions are mentioned by Herodo- 
tus and Pauſanias : Lucian, however, has made very free 
with it. This is apparently a fiction of his own, written on 


purpoſe to ridicule the other, and is no bad burleſque of it. 


I See was Homer's tad, b. xiv. I. 1. b 
C 
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he came up, and vented a thouſand execrations 
againſt the ſpeaker, whoever he was, for I 
know not the good man's name. I left them 
then, and went to ſee the games ; for the judges 
| were already aſſembled. This pafled at Elis. 

When we came to Olympia, the back part 
of the temple was crouded with people, ſome 
extolling, ſore condemning the intended facri- 
fice; inſomuch that many of them went to 
blows about it; till, at length, the hero him- 
ſelf, attended by a vaſt concourſe of people, 
came, and made a long ſpeech to the multi- 
tude, ſetting forth the events of his paſt life, 
and the many dangers and troubles he had gone 
through in the cauſe of truth and virtue: he 
talked a great while, but, on account of the 
croud which preſſed upon me, I heard very 
little : for fear, indeed, of being cruſhed to 
death, which was the fate of many, I got away 


as faſt as I could, reſolving to take my farewel 


of a ridiculous ſophiſt, bent on deſtruction, and 
making his own epitaph before death. Before 
I went, I juſt heard him ſay, he would finiſh 
a golden life with a golden exit : he who had 


lived like Hercules, ſhould die like Hercules 


alſo, and be mingled with the air: *I wou'd 
ſerve mankind, ſays he, in my laſt moments, 
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by teaching them how to deſpiſe death; and 
every man upon earth ſhould be my + Philoe- 


tetes:? Upon this, the ignorant and fooliſh part 


of the croud cried out, Live for the ſake of 


Greece; whilſt the more ſenſible and judicious 


exclaimed, *© Do it, do it!“ which ſeemed 
not a little to vex the old man, who had flat- 
tered himſelf they would unanimouſly have 
_ endeavoured to with-hold him, and forced him 
to live againſt his will. Their crying out, do 
it, was ſo unexpected, that, cadaverous as he 


looked before, he grew ſtill paler, trembled, 
and was ſilent. You may eafily ſuppoſe how 
much I was diverted at him. A fellow, fo 
vain-glorious, deſerves no pity, He was at- 


tended, however, by a prodigious croud, and 


ſucked in their applauſe and admiration, not - 


conſidering that a malefactor, dragged to the 


gallows, is full as well attended. The Olym- 


pic games were now over; and finer, though 

1 have been there four times, I never ſaw. 
5 | | 

So many people going away together, I was 

left behind ſome time, for want of a carriage; 

and Proteus having deferred it from time to 

time, at laſt fixed the night when he would 


+ My PhiloRetes.) Alluding to the ſtory of Philoctetes 
attending on Hercules, when he threw himſelf on the fune- 
ral pile on mount Oeta. 


exhibit 
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erlibit the ſpectaele, and burn himſelf: ning, 
therefore, at midnight, I was carried by one 
of my friends to Harpina, where the funeral 

pile was prepared, about twenty ſtadia from 
Olympia, near the Hippodrome, on the eaſt 
fide : it was raiſed in a ditch five foot deep; 
a number of torches were ſpread about with 


buſhes, that it 8 take fire the more 


eaſily. | 

The moon riſing, (for ſhe was to be a MY 
of this noble deed,) the victim came in the ha- 
bit which he commonly wore, and with him 
ſome of the principal Cynics ; amongſt whom 
was the great Theagenes, with a torch in his 
hand, to play the ſecond part; and no bad per- 
former: Proteus likewiſe carried a torch": they 
entered from oppoſite fides, and lit the pile 
with the torches and faggots ; then the hero (l 
beg you will attend to me carefully) laid down 
his bag, his cloak, and his Herculean club, 
and appeared in his ſhirt, and a very dirty one 
it was: he then aſked for ſome frankincenſe, 


which, being handed to him, he threw in, and 


turning to the ſouth, (this turning to the ſouth 
is a principal circumſtance in the tragedy, 
* Ye paternal and maternal ſhades (he cried} 
accept me:“ and ſaying this, he leaped into 

the 
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the fire, 3 he — rifing on 9 fide, I 
ion. * no more of him. | 
I ae you, methinks, my dear 1 4 3 
ing heartily at the cataſtrophe of the drama: 
the calling on his mother's ſhade 1 have no 
objection to; but, when I heard him invoking 
his father's alſo, and recollected what had been 
ſaid about the murther, I could not help ſmil- 
ing. The Cynics did not ſhed tears, but ſtood 
in mournful filence round the pile, with their 
eyes fixed on the flame : the fight of this pro- 
voked me to cry out, © For ſhame, let us be 
gone, like a parcel of fools as we are; a ſweet 
fight, indeed, to ſee an old man roaſted alive, 
and be choaked with the ſtink of him; or do 
you ſtay here for the painter to come and take 
your faces, like + Socrates's companions in the 
priſon ?” They began then to be very angry, 
and to abuſe me : ſome of them ſeemed ready 
to take up their ſticks againſt me; but when 


* No more of bim. ] It is not improbable, that- this arch- 
impoſtor, for ſuch he undoubtedly was, might, after all, 
eſcape by ſome ſecret paſſage under-ground, which he had 
prepared on the occaſion ; as we cannot otherwiſe well ac- 
count for a ſcoundrel, like Peregrinus, carrying the jeſt ſo 
far. 


+ Socrates's companions, ] Of which there was 88 
ſome celebrated picture: it was certainly a fine ſubject for 
one. | 

: | I threaten- 


— ww 
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| 1 threatened to throw them into the fire alter 


their maſter, they were ſoon quiet. 
Many were the reflections which 1 made, f in 


: my return home, on the love of fame, a paſſion. 


not to be ſhaken off even by-thoſe who in other 
reſpects are worthy of the higheſt admiration z 


even they are ſenſible of it as well as this mad 


fellow who jumped into the fire, after having 
all his life deſerved it. I met ſeveral people 
going to the ſight, and who imagined he was 
{till alive; for it had been given out the day 
before that he was to aſcend the funeral pile at 
ſun-rifing, which it ſeems is the cuſtom of 
the Brachmans; many of them therefore, 
when I told them the affair was over, turned. 
back, but others, who did not care ſo much 
about it, went on, to ſee the place, and to 
get ſome relics out of the fire. And now, my | 
friend, I had an infinite deal of trouble, in 
anſwering the queſtions of all thoſe who were 
inquiſitive after every particular, When I met 


with a ſenſible man, I told him the plain fact, 


as I do you; to the gaping ® logs I added 

lome tragic ſtory of my own, ſuch, for inſtance, 

as that when the pile was lit, and Proteus had 

tnrown himſelf upon it; a great noiſe was heard, 

the earth ſhook, and a vultur was ſeen to riſe 
* Logs.] Gr, Ts; Braxcs, ſtipites. 
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out of the flame, and fly towards heaven, cry. 
ing with a loud voice, I have left earth and go 
to Olympus. Struck with amazement and reli- 
gious horror at the relation, they enquired of me 
whether the vultur flew towards the eaſt or weſt; 
to which I anſwered whatever came uppermoſt, 

| Going ſome time after into the aſſembly, l 


met a grey-haired old man, whom by his beard 


and grave appearance one would have taken for 


a creditable witneſs, who, notwithſtanding, af. 


ter relating every thing that had happened to 
Proteus, told us how he had ſeen him after he 
was burned, in a white garment, crowned with 
olive, walking about, and that he had left 
him very cheartul, and merry in the portico. 


After all, he brought in my vultur alſo, and 
ſwore he ſaw it fly out of the pile, though 1 


had myſelf placed him there, on purpoſe to ri- 
dicule ſuch mad and fooliſh fellows as himſelf. 
You may eafily gueſs the conſequence of all 


this: what a heap of bees will be ſertling in 


that place! what a congregation of graſshop- 
pers, what a flight of crows will be there, as 
many as at the tomb of Hefiod, with 2 
thouſand miracles of the fame kind! I doubt 
not but there will be + ſtatues of him at Elis, 
and 


„ Hefod.) See Thucydides, „„ 
+ Statues. Lucian was a true prophet, —Achenagoras in- 
forms 


* 


* 
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and in every part of Greece: for, they ſay, 
he has already wrote letters to all the principal 
cities, containing his will, his exhortations, 
and his laws, which he ſent them by ambaſſadors 
choſen from amongſt his followers, and whom 
he has dignified with the title of meſſengers 


from the dead, or runners to the ſhades below. 


Such was the end of the unfortunate Pro- 
teus, who, to compriſe his character in as few 
words as poffible, never regarded the truth, 
but faid and did every thing with a view to, 
and for the ſake of popular applauſe, and went 
ſo far as even to leap into the fire, in purſuit 
of that fame which he could no longer enjoy, 
and which he muſt be utterly inſenſible of. 


hefore I conclude, I muſt tell you one ſtory. 


of him, which will make you laugh ; you have 
heard me ſay, when I came out of Syria, I ſail- 
ed with this very man from Troas; amongſt 
other luxuries he had then a young Alcibiades 

with bim, whom he had made a Cynic of, but 
a violent ſtorm arifing at midnight, and the 


waves beating high, this noble hero, who is ſo. 


ſuperior to the fear of death, hid himſelf 
amongſt the women, and fell a-crying. 


About nine days before his famous exit, 


forms us that there was a magnificent tomb and ſtatue of 
Peregrinus, or Proteus, in the Forum, 
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having, I ſuppoſe, gorged more than uſual, he 


was taken ill in the night, vomited, and was 


ſeized with a violent fever: this Alexander 
told me, the phyſician, who was called in on 
the occaſion; he found him, he ſaid, rolling 
upon the ground, complaining dreadfully of the 


heat, and intreating that he might have ſome 
cold water, which the doctor refuſed to give 


him, telling bim at the ſame time, that, if he 
was defirous of death he was now at the door, 
that he could not do better than receive him, 
and there would be no occaſion to leap into the 
fire; to which he replied, that this kind of 


death was by no means equally glorious, being 


ſuch as was common to all men. This. Alex- 
ander acquainted me with ; and I myſelf, not 
many days before he died, ſaw him anointing 


his eyes with a very ſharp ointment, that made 


them water. Macus, I ſuppoſe, would not re- 
ceive a man who could not ſee well. This is 


juſt as if a man who was going to be hanged 


ſhould take care to get his ſore finger cured firſt, 


What would Democritus have ſaid to this, 


would not he have laughed moſt heartily at 
him? How, indeed, could he ever have laugh- 


cd enough do you, therefore, my friend, 
laugh alſo, as I am ſure you will, and eſpe- 
cially, when yow hear that there are men abſurd 
enough to praiſe and admire him. 
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The very extraordinary Circumſtances which attend- 
ed the Death of PEREGRINUS, as related in the 
preceding Letter, naturally led our facetious Au- 
thor into ſome Reęflections on the Introduction and 


Succeſs of that falſe Philoſophy wobich prevailed 


| amongſt the Sophiſts of his Time, and which at 
length became a fair Objett of bis Satire, The 
following Dialogue on this Subject is lively and 
entertaining, and one may venture to pronannce it 
LucIAN's, With all due Deference to thoſe learns 
ed Critics who are of another Con with regard 
to its 


APOLLO, JUPITER, &c. 
„ 


man has thrown himſelf into the fire at 
the Olympic games, an old fellow it ſeems, 


who has long been a dealer in tricks and prodi- 


A man.] peregrinus. The ceremony, we may re- 


member, was performed at night, and by the light of the 
moon; Apollo, therefore, or the _ "OE be e 


to know nothing of it. 


8 3 gies? 


RAY, father Jupiter, is it true that TY 
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gies? The Moon role it me; the faw him 


burning. , WP Es 13 


Apollo, it is true enough : and I wiſh | it had 
never happened. 
A 0 0 
Why ſo; was he fo good a man, and one 
that did not deſerve to be burned ? 
4.07 1 T-4.0 
I do not know that ; but this I know, . 
have ſuffered horribly from a dreadful ſtench, 
which always riſes from a roaſted carcaſe : if 1 
had not gone immediately to Arabia, the ſtench 
would have killed me, and as it is, with all 
theſe ſweet ſmells, and plenty of ſpice and 
frankincenſe, I can-fcarce get the ſcent out of 
my noſtrils : even now I am ready to puke 
when J think of it. 
& P © L:-E1 | 
But what did he mean by it? What. £2 
could poſhbly accrue from reducing himſelf to 
aſhes on a funeral pile? 
C R. 
Tou muſt remember Empeddclcs who 
jumped into the volcano in Sicily. 
A r G 1. 
That was the effect of a dreadful EEE j 
but what reaſon eould this man have ? 
JU PI- 
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3=0; 3-1: hk... 

4 will tell you what he ſaid in the aſſembly, 
where he informed them what it was that in- 
duced him to make the reſolution ; if I re- 
member right, he told them—But who is this 
coming towards us in ſuch a hurry, crying moſt 
bitterly, as if ſhe had received ſome injury? It 
is Philoſophy, the calls upon me in a piteous 

tone. My dear daughter, what is the matter, 
why haſt thou left mankind, and for what 
comeſt thou bither? Have the ignorant and 
fooliſh * taken counſel againſt you, as they did 
formerly, when on the accuſation of Anytus 
they ſlew the divine Socrates ? Is that the cauſe 
of your flight? 

P. H F.L: G 8 ©: Þy H . 

No, father: the multitude haye 5 beld 
me in the higheſt eſteem and veneration, I have 
been almoſt adored by them, though they did 
not fully underſtand me: but there are ſome, 
what ſhall 1 call them? who take my name 
upon them, wear the maſk of friendſhip, and 
pretend to be my intimate acquaintance ;z theſe 

0 are the men who have uſed me moſt cruelly. 


Y mar wy amy o& wr? 


> 1 counſel.] Gr. 1 the ata is li- 
teral, The ſame expreſſion is made uſe of by the Pfalmiſt, 


e“ They take counſel together againſt the Lord, and 
again his anoigted,”? 
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ju re 1:Tiim :; 
What! the philoſophers ! have they con-. 


ſpired againſt you ? 


FH IL 0: & © Þ H _—_ 
No, father, they have been injured as s well 
as myſelf. _ | 
1-0 10 R. 

Who then has done you this wrong? You 
ſay it is neither the 1 en nor the Philoſo- 


phers. 


P'H 1 L O 8 r HH v. 
There are ſome, between both, who in ha. 
bit, look, geſture, and appearance, much re- 
ſemble me; theſe enliſt themſelves under my 
banners, take my name, and call themſelves 
my friends and followers: but their lives are 
infamous, full of ignorance, impudence, and 
vice; theſe are the greateſt diſgrace to me; by 
theſe I have been injured, and from theſe, Q 
father, I have flown. 
F: U; 3-44: . | 
Bad treatment, indeed, daughter ; but what 
was it that principally offended you ? 
„ HI L 0 8 
No little matters, I affure you: when you, 
as you may well remember, beheld mankind 


ſunk in vice, folly, and injuſtice, and every 
thing involved in error, ignorance, and iniqui- 


"M4. 
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ty, you took pity on the human race, and' 
ſent me down, commanding me to preventtheir 
injuring and oppreſfing each other, that they 
ſhould no longer live the life of brutes, but, 
turning their eyes to the truth, join in the bonds 
of peace and amity. Thou ſeeſt, my daugh- 
ter (theſe were your words), what men are do- 
ing, and how they are led by ignorance and 
vice, I am touched with compaſſion for them, 
and from amongſt my ſervants have ſelected 
thee as beſt able to heal bein wounds, and a 
an end to their calamities,* 

% f OO ER | 
I do remember that to this purpoſe I then 


| ſpake to thee ; but tell me how they received | 

7 thee, and what thou haſtfince ſuffered fromthem. 1 

| TFT CO CO TH ME , = 

In compliance with thy commands, O my * | 
father, I fled immediately, to teach, not the 1 
Grecians, but what I deemed the harder taſk, i 

4 and therefore was willing firſt to perform it, to i 

inſtruct the Barbarians : leaving therefore thoſe l 
who, I thought, would with more eaſe bend to if 

* the yoke, and bear the rein, I went firſt to 

: | 

d * The yoke.) Aigtn Goyor, to receive the yoke, was an ex- 

y pPlreſſion frequently made uſe of to ſignify obedience to the 

dictates of a maſter or preceptor. The ſame image is | 1 

4 adopted in Scripture—** My yoke is eaſy, &c, 1 
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the Indias, the greateſt nation. on earth, and 


_ perſuaded them, with little difficulty, to deſcend 


from their elephants, and conyerſe with me: 
the Brachmans, thoſe happy people, fight un- 
der me, live in ſubjection to my laws, and are 
therefore honoured and revered by all around 
them ; . theſe die in a manner mol ſtrange and 
JVUP HT ER, TY 

| You mean the Gymnoſophiſts: I have n 
many things of them, and, amongſt others, 
that they build a funeral pile, and burn them- 
ſelves upon it, without ever changing their ha- 
bit or their poſture ;. but in this there is no- 
thing fo extraordinary, for I ſaw it juſt now 
done at Olympia, where, I ſuppoſe, you were 


 alfoan eye· witneſs of it, when the old man died 


there. 
| 6-11.04 11 
I did not go to Olympia for fear of thoſe 
wretches: I juſt now told you of many whom I 


fa crouding thither on purpoſe to abuſe the 


people aſſembled, and to prophane the / temple 
with their noiſe and ribaldry ; I never faw him, 
therefore, nor know how he periſhed. But to 
proceed: from the. Brachmans I flew immedi- 


ately to Ethiopia, and from thence into - 


SyYpt; 
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gypt; here I held communion with the prieſts: 
and prophets, and taught them divine things z 
I viſited Babylon, and initiated the Magi and 
Chaldeans; thence paſſed into Scythia, and 
from thence to Thrace, where I was met by 
Orpheus and Eumolpus: theſe I ſent before 
me into Greece, the one by ſong and muſic to 
harmonize the minds of men, the other to in- 
culcate the ſacred doctrines which he had learn- 
ed from me; and ftrait I followed them. The 
Grecians, at my firſt coming, neither ſtrictly 
embraced, nor turned their backs upon me. 
After J had ſojourned with them a little time, 
I prevailed on * ſeven to become my friends 
ande: diſciples; together with one from Sa- 
mos, one from Epheſus, and one from & Ab- 
dera, but a few in all. After theſe, I know 
not how it happened, that a nation of ſophiſts 
came about me, a ſet of men, neither firmly 
attached to my precepts, nor utterly abhorrent 


from them; a kind of || centaurs, a mixed and 


* Seven.) The ſeven wiſe men of Greece, Pittacus, 
Bias, Thales, Periander, Cleobalus, Contam; Solon. 

+ Samos.] Pythagoras. | 

} Epheſus.) Heraclitus. 

5 Abdera.] Demoeritus. 

I Centaurs.] Half-men and half-horſes, as the men he 


deſcribes were half- philoſophers and half. raſcals; the com- 


pariſon is excellent. 
| _ impers 
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imperfect race, ſomething between philoſophy 
and impoſture, neither totally the flaves of ig- 
norance, nor keeping their eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed 


on me; like thoſe who are half- blind from 


dimneſs of ſight, they ſometimes graſped at an 
empty ſhadow, or weak image of me; they 
thought, at the ſame time, that they knew 
every thing perfectly; whence. aroſe that uſe- 
lefs and ſuperfluous wiſdom amongſt them, 

which, notwithſtanding, they conſidered as in- 
vincible: hence thoſe ſubtle diſtinctions, thoſe 
intricate and abſurd arguments, which, like la- 
byrinths, only confounded, and e man- 
kind. 

Being at length contri and confuted by. 
my diſciples, they began ta grow warm, and to 
combine againſt them, to accuſe them in the 
forum, and confign them to chains and hem- 
lock. 1 ought, perhaps, to have quitted them 
immediately, and no longer to have aſſociated 


with ſuch men: but Antiſthenes and Diogenes, 


and after them Crates and Menippus, perſuaded 

me to ſtay a little longer; would I had net done 

it! I ſhould not then have ſuffered ſo many in- 

dignities. 
Juri 

You. have nat yet told me what thoſe indig · 


nities were. | 
| P H 1 L Q« 


: PHILOSOPHY. 4 

Liſten then, and I will inform you: there 
is a low ſet of men, ſervile, mean, and merce- 
nary, who never had, in their youth, any con- 
verſe or communion with me, but were either 
ſervants, tradeſmen, * coblers, ſmiths, fullers, 
preparers of wool for the women, or engaged in 
ſome handicraft or other of this kind, and con- 
ſequently from their childhood ſcarce ever fo 
much as heard of my name: but, finding, 
when they were advanced in life, that my fol- 
lowers met with univerſal eſteem and admira- 
tion, that man put confidence 1n them, obeyed 
their dictates, and dreaded their cenſure ; all 
this, they thought, was very defirable, and 


ſeemed to eſtabliſh a little empire: but to fit 


themſelves. for this way of life was a difficult 
taſk, or rather, indeed, totally impracticable. 


In the mean time, little was got by the arts 


they profeſſed, and they had much ado, with 


* Coblers, ſmiths, &c ] If we only ſubſtitute the word 


Religion inſtead of Philoſophy, this dialogue will be ex- 
tremely applicable, from beginning to end, to the enthu- 
tiaſts of the preſent age. Our Methodiſts are, with reſpect 
to the regular clergy, exactly what Lucian's ſophiſts were 
when compared to the true philoſophers, compoſed, like 


them, of the loweſt orders amongſt us, proud, gation. 


| ignorant, and illiterate, reſembling, above all, their Gre- 


ctan predeceſſors, in laying heavy contributions on all their 
deluded followers, 


all 
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all their labour, to ſupport themſelves. Ser- 


vitude was a heavy burthen, and to many of 
them grew intolerable. Com pelled by theſe 
difficulties, they reſolved to caſt, what the failors 


call, their ſacred anchor, and moor their ſhip 


in my harbour : and to this end, they called in 


Ignorance and Impudence for their allies, with 


Calumny und Abuſe, that are ever ready to aſſiſt 
them. Well ſtored with theſe, (pretty proviſion, 
you will fay, for philoſophy, ) they trick them- 


ſelves out, and aſſume my habit and appear- 
ance; like Aſop's aſs, who, putting on the 


lion's ſkin, brayed as fiercely as Ne could, and 


expected to be taken for a real lion; and ſome 


there were, whom they eafily impoſed on. Our 
manners, with regard to external appearances, 
you well know, are eaſily imitate; it is no great 


Hardſhip to put on an old cloak to carry a bag 
at one's fide, and a club in one's hand, to make 


A noiſe, or rather to bark at, and abuſe every 
body. They. would not live now upon plain 
pulſe and coarſe food, as they did before on 
herbs and ſallads, but fleſh of all kinds, and the 


| fineſt wine; they collected a tribute wherever 


they went, or as they called it, ſheered their 
ſheep, every body giving them ſomething, ei- 
ther out of reſpect, or for fear they ſhould be 
abuſed by them ; they thought, no doubt, 

they 
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they had an equal right to all advantages with 
the true philoſophers; not is it every one who 
can diſcern the difference, where externals are 
alike, If you enquire too ſtrictly into their cha- 
racter, they have recourſe immediately to abuſe 
and violence: if you find fault with their lives, 

they refer you to their doctrine, and if you diſ- 
like their doctrine, they defire you to confider 
their lives. 

The whole city abounds with mee of 
this kind, eſpecially amongſt the followers of 
Diogenes, Crates, and Antiſthenes, all thoſe 
who fight under Cynic banners : theſe never 
imitate that vigilance, that domeſtic care and 
attention, that memory, that love of their maſter, 
which dogs are ſo remarkable. for; but their 
barking, their greedinefs, their gluttony, their 
luſt, their fawning, flattery, and love of a 
good table; theſe are canine qualities, which 
they are great proficients in. 

You may eafily foreſee what will be the 
conſequence of this: men will quit their ſhops, - 
and Jeave the arts uncultivated, when they-find 
that, though they labour from morning to 
night, they cannot ſupport themſelves ; whilft 
a ſet of idle impoſtors can live in affluence, take 
what they pleaſe, be angry at thoſe who will 
not give, and {carce thankful to thoſe who do: 


this 


this muſt. appear a golden age to them; the 
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honey flows into their mouths “ from heaven. | 

T8. evil would be tolerable if it ended 
here; ; but theſe wretches, grave and demure as 
they appear outwardly, if they can get a beau- 
tiful woman, what they do I ſhall not men- 
tion. Some of them have been familiar with 


the wives of their hoſts, like the famous + Tro- 
jan youth, merely, I ſuppoſe, to make philoſo- 


phers of them: nay, even brought them ac- 
quainted with their ſervants, on the pretence 


of fulfilling the dictates of + Plato, who held 


that women ſhould be in common for all ; not 
underſtanding in what ſenſe that divine philo- 
ſopher meant to be underſtood with regard to 
this particular, 8 | 
Their riotous and drunken behaviour at 
feaſts it would be tedious to mention, though 
they are all the while railing at drunkenneſs, 


adultery, avarice, and laſciviouſneſs. Nothing 


can be more contradictory than their words and 
their actions are to each other: they ſtyle them- 
ſelves the enemies of flattery, though in adu- 


* From heaven.) This ſeems to allude to the feeding 
of the Iſraelites with manna, How Lucian came to do 
this, is not eaſily to be accounted for. | 

+ Trojan youth.) Paris, ſo well known in ancient ſtory 
for his love of Helen, the wife of Menelaus. 

* Plato.] See Pol. 5. p. 459. 5 

a lation 
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lation they excel + Struthias and Gnathonides; 
recommend truth to every body, and, at the ſame 
time, never open their lips without a falſehood. 
Pleaſure, they tell you, is injurious to all, and 


Epicurus is their foe; for her, notwithſtanding, 
and for her alone, they act and live. Ever pe- 


tulant, complaining on the leaſt occaſion, and 


them ridiculous to all beholders; for, when 


they are angry, a livid paleneſs ſpreads over 


their faces, they look fierce and furious, and 
their mouths are full of foam, or rather of 


poiſon: never, my friend, may you be near 


when the filth flows from them! Gold, or fil- 
ver, cries every one of them, I diſdain : I want 
only an obolus to buy me a few lupines ; the 


next fountain or river will ſupply me with 


drink: but in a little while they aſk not for 
oboli or drachmas, but for immenſe riches. 


What merchant, for his freight, receives half 


of what philoſophy brings to theſe men? when 


+ Struthias on Gnathoniges.] Famous paraſites of thoſe 
days; though the latter ſeems, according to Terence, to 


have been a general name for all gentlemen of that pro- 
ſeſſion, | 


—as the ſchools of the philoſophers 
Have ta'en from the philoſophers their names, 
So, in like manner, let all parafites 
Be call'd, from me, Gnathonics. 
| See Colman's Terence, p. 31: 


Vor. IV. * they 
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they have got what they wanted, the wretched 


cloak is ſoon thrown by; they purchaſe fine 


clothes, fine women, and whole ftreets, and 
bid adieu to the pouch of Crates, the cloak of 


Antiſthenes, and Diogenes's tub. 


When men ſee theſe things, they begin to 
deſpiſe Philoſophy, think all who profeſs it 
are alike, and accuſe me as the teacher of it. 
Not one diſciple for this long time have I gain- 
ed amongſt them: like Penelope, I weave my 
web, and in a moment it is untwined, whilft 
Ignorance and Impiety ſmile to ſee 1 me labour- 
ing in vain. 


JUPITER 
O, ye gods! what miſery has Philoſophy 
fuffered from theſe wretches ! But let us con- 


fider what is to be done, and how we ſhall 
treat them: my lightning would deftroy them 


at a ſtroke, but that is too quick a death. 


APO MR cd: 
Father, 1 wif aſſiſt you; for I deteſt theſe 
impoſtors, theſe haters of the Muſes, whom, 
For their ſakes, I abhor. They are not worthy 
of yqur thunder: let us, therefore, if it ſeen. 
good to you, ſend down Mercuty, to enquire 
into their crimes, and determine their puniſh- 
ment: as he is himſelf well learned, he will be 
able 
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able to diſtinguiſh the true from. the falſe phi- 


loſopher ; will praiſe the one according to his 
merits, and puniſh the other as he deſerves. 
CTT 


Apollo, you adviſe well: but do you, Her- 


cules, accompany him, and taking Philoſaphy 
along with you, make the beſt of your way 
to earth; conſider the extirpation of theſe 


ſhameleſs, filthy monſters as your * thirteenth 


labour. | 92 3 £4 
| H E R C U L E 8. 

I had rather once more cleanſe the Augean 
ſtable than be troubled with them : however, 
let us go. 

FP. H -3 L 0 8s 0 P 1 v. 

I had rather be excuſed too; but; as it ſeems 

good to our great father, I will follow Yau. 
FN 

Let us get down as faſt as we can, that we 
may lay hold on ſome of them to-day. Pai- 
loſophy, which way muſt we go? for you know 
where they are; I ſuppoſe i in Greece, 

TT HIS HS VS OO EN v. 

By no means; you will find there only a feu 
real philoſophers: but thoſe whom we are go- 
ing in ſearch of never deſire to live in Attic 


* Thirteenth labour.) Alluding to the twelve well-known 


ubours of Hercules, impoſed on him by Euriftheus. 
| T - | poverty 
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poverty at Achens; 3 you muſt look for them 


where there is a great deal of gold and ſilver. 


ME R CU RY. | 
We muſt go directly then to Thrace. 


inn EEE MCL 
* AToui are right; and I will conduct you thi- 
bi | | ther : for I know every part'of it, having been 
1 often there. Let us go in this way. 


NME ROD. 
Which do you mean? i 
by H R R © Ov L E 8. 
vou ſee two very large, beautiful moun- 
tains; the biggeſt of them is Hæmus; that 
on the other ſide, Rhodope: at the bottom of 
them is a fine, open, fertile plain, from which 
riſe three ſmall beautiful hills, which look like 
towers guarding the city that is placed beneath 
them; and ſee, the city itſelf appears. 
F 
And a moſt noble and charming one it is: 
you may ſee it at a great diſtance; a large ri- 
ver flows cloſe to, and waſhes the walls of it. 
H E R 
That is Hebrus : the city is the * work of 


: —— > 
cot — 
_ mo "+ 0 


* The work of Philip; The city of Philipopolis, built 
by Philip, called alſo Trimontium, from the three moun- 
' tains that ſurrounded it: it was ſituated on the banks of 
the Hebrus, in Thrace, between Hamus and Rhodope. 


Philip. 


8 
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| Philip. We are below the clouds, and cloſe 


to earth. Here we are: and now, fortune be 
propitious to us! Rs 
M EL EUR TFT 
So be it. What is to be done firſt ? where 
are we to find theſe monſters ? 
© k C/U EL ES 
That muſt be your buſineſs : you are the 
cryer ; perform your office, 
MERCURY. 
That is eaſily done; but I do not know 
their names : you, Philoſophy, muſt tell them 
me, and what marks I am to know them by. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


That I cannot do; for 1 have really very 


little acquaintance with them: but, from their 


cager thirſt after riches, you might not im- 


properly call them Cteſones, or Ctefippi, or 
Cteficles's, or Euctemons, or Polycteti. 


TV 
Very true: but who are theſe that ſeem to 


be looking about for ſomebody ? they are com- 


+ Cteſones, Efc.] Gr. Krnowac, habeones, fays the La- 


un tranſlation, (which, by the by, is ſtrange and bar- 


barous Latin,) Havers; KTnowrme;, habiequos, Horſe - 
havers; KTnouas, habe · glorios, Glory-havers ; EuzTyuereg, 
bene = relic, Good- havers ; Ilowrmra;, multi - habios, 
Much-havers, 
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ing up, as if they Wanted to alk a Cora of 


us. 
A A 1 


Have any of you ſeen three impoſtors going 
this way, in company with a woman * ſhaved 
cloſe in the Spartan manner, who has a maſcy. 
line appearance, and looks like a virago ? 4 

FT EI LL Q$ 0:8 FX. 

They ſeem to be in ſearch of the ſame perſons 
as we are. 

A B N G E R. 

The ſame as you? -our's are all fugitives; 
but it is the woman we want moſt, whom theſe 
fellows have run away with, 

| MERCY RY | 

You ſhall know what we want them for pre- 
ſently: come, we will cry them for you. 

O yes! if any perſon can diſcover a Paphla- 
gonian flave from Sinope, whoſe ꝙ name fig 

* Shaved cloſe.] Reſpicit ad Laconum morem, quo vir- 
gines matrimonium initurz, ut amiculo virili aſſeronuba 
induebantur, ita quoque ad cutem uſque ſicut viri radiban- 


tur. Plut. in Lyc, See alſo Meurſius in Miſc. Luc. 


+ Whoſe name.) Lucian is here ſuppoſed to glance at 
ſome ſlave or low fellow, who had aſſumed the name and 
character of Epictetus. The maſter, who is a fuller, is 
ſurpriſed to find his ſervant had taken another name, and 
was turned philoſopher. Many an honeſt tradeſman amongſt 
us, has, in like manner, been ſurpriſed on miſſing his *pren- 
tice, to hear of his turning divine, and haranguing the 
populace in the character of a Field * at | Whitfield 

or Welley* tabernacle, 


nifies 


e- 
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nifies Riches, with a. pale face, a long beard 
ſhaved cloſe, a bag in his hand, and covered 


with an old cloak; paſſionate, illiterate, and 
has a rough voice ; whoever can produce ſuch 
a one, ſhall be rewarded according to law. 
F U I. L IX. 
I do not know who you mean by theſe 


marks; the man I am in ſearch of is a fuller by 
trade, he worked in my ſhop, wore his o-] ᷑ “ 
hair, and his name was Cantharus. 


PHIL OSD HY 


It is the ſame for all that; he was your ſer- 


vant, and a fuller, but now he appears like a 
philoſopher. 1 
| p..UL 1 

O the impudence of the fellow! ſo now he 
calls himſelf a philoſopher, and troubles himſelf 
no more about me: but we ſhall find him out 
amongſt us. SA e 

PL A ĩ 

O Hercules! who is this coming along ?. that 
handſome man with the lyre ? 

| EERMECU LE 
It is Orpheus, who ſailed with me to Argos, 
the beſt of all companions on ſhipboard ; his 
muſic made our voyage ſeem much ſhorter. 
Good Orpheus, welcome : you have not forgot 
Hercules, 5 


1 OR 


BE S > i» 42 
G Le EI Ge 
” >= — * - * 
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. en re ene 
of Hercules, welcome, and you Philoſophy, 
| and Mercury; you will be indebted to me 
ſoon, for I can give you ſome intelligence about 
the perſon you are in ſeareh of. 
N u R 1 CURT 
O ſon of Calliope, tell us where they are; 
you are the vorhry of wiſdom, and want no 
reward for it. 
O R F 
TI do not: I can ſhew you the houſe where he 
lives, though I do not chuſe to go to him, for 
fear of being ill-treated by him, for he is full 
of abuſe, and thinks of nothing elſe. 
MR RN Y 
Only ſhew him to us then. 
o R PH E 05 
4 Here, next door; but I muſt get away, for 
wn I would not be ſeen by him. 
tb "MN ©. RK © 
ME Stay; is not that a woman's voice, ns 
"SY ſome lines from Homer? 
| PHIL 8 NY. 
oY Jupiter, it is: let us hear what the ſays. 


WG A MK 
*I hate the fellow like the gates of hell, 
Who ſays he hates the gold he loves too well. 
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* I Hate. ] Parody of Homer. See Iliad, b. i. 1. 312. 
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MERCURY. 1 500 
Then! you muſt hate Cantharus. 
* Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws. 
WIE HW 3 #3 | 
That's me; he ſtole away my wife, after I 
had lodged and treated him as a friend. 


W OM AN. 


+ Thou, dog in forehead, but in heart a deer, 

t With wrangling talents, form'd for foul debate; 
Have we not known thee, ſlave, of all our hoſt, 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 


H US B.A;N D. 
Aye, that ſuits him admirably. 
WO M N. 


$ Behind, a maſtiff's buſhy tail is ſpread, 
A goat's rough body, and a lion's head. 


H U 8 BAN D. 


— 


What muſt ſhe have ſuffered from theſe vil- 


lains! they ſay, ſhe is with child by one of them. 

TPW 
Well, never mind; ſhe will bring you a Cer- 

berus, or Geryon; it will only be another la- 


* Awvenge, Sc.] See Homer's Iliad, b. ili. I. 354. 

+ Thou dog.] See Homer's Iliad, book i. I. 225. 

1 With wrangling. ] See the character of Therſites, Ho- 
mer's Iliad, book ii. I. 305, &. 

$ Behind.) See Homer's Iliad, book vi. 1. 221. Lucian 
bas altered Homer here a little, and put a dog's tail inſtead 
of the dragon's, in compliment to the Cynics. 
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bour for Hercules: but you are woming | out, 
we need not knock at the door. 
EE ET UE 
Oho ! ® maſter Cantharus, I have you now : 
what! have you nothing to ſay ? let us ſee; 


what have you got in your bag? ſome lupines, 


I ſuppoſe, or a cruſt of bread. 
"MS RU . 
So help me Jove if here is not a girdle full 

of gold. 1 

| HH ER CU LAS 

No wonder; in Greece he was a Cynic, but 
here he is a Chryſippus; by and by you will 
ſee him a Cleanthes, for the raſcal ſhall be 
hung up by the beard. 

Another M A S T E R. 

And is not this Lecythio, my run- away? it 
is the very man: ridiculous ! what muſt we ex- 
pect next, when this fellow is turned philcfo- 
pher? 

M E R C UA V. 

Has this third never a maſter amongſt you ? 

| Another M A 8 T E R. 

Ves: but J give him up; let him ſtarve. 


* Mafter Cantharus ) This is the fuller's ſervant men- 
tioned above, who called himſelf Epictetus. 

+ Cleanthes.] A famous Stoic philoſopher ; he was not 
hanged as Lucian intimates, but ſtarved himſelf to death, a 
mode of putting an end to themſelves * faſhionable 

lans. 
amongſt the Greci on. 1 11 


Tax FUGITIVES at 
N E N E v R V. 


Why o? 
M A 8 T E R. 


Becauſe | he ſtinks ; we uſed. to call bim the 


perfumer. 1 
MERCURY. 


O Hercules ! he has got his ſtaff and his ſcrip 
too: O here, take your wife. 
H O T. 
Not I, indeed; ſhe will bring me an old 
book by way of olpings 
KR OCT RV 
What book do you mean? 
1 
There is a certain book, my good friend, 
called * Tricaranus, 
ME RC U R V. 
May be ſo; there is a comedy I know called 
+ Triphales. EP. IT. 
You, Mercury, muſt now paſs ſentence up- 


on us. 
M E R C U R Y. 


My decree then is, that this woman, for fear 
ſhe ſhould bring forth any ſtrange niany-head- 
ed monſter, ſhall go back to her huſband in 
| * Tricaranus.] Varro is ſaid to have written a play with 


this title, in which he introduced Julius Cæſar, Craſſus, 
and Pompey, 


+ Triphales.] Alluding to a play of Ariſtophanes ſo called. 
Greece; 
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Greece; that theſe two little ſlaves ſhall be 6 
ſtored to their maſters, and practiſe their old 
trades; that Lecythio ſhall waſh dirty linen; 
and, the perfumer here, being firſt well whip. 
ped with nettles, ſhall mend his ragged gar- 
ments, then having his hair all taken off, and 
his body well 4 pitched. and tarred, he ſhall 
be carried to mount Hæmus, and hung by by 
the heels naked in the ſnow, 
„ s L ab. 
O terrible, ſhocking. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
M A 8. E R. A 1: 
None of your tragedy groans, I beg : come, 
away to the pitch and tar men: but firſt pull 
off your lion's ſkin, and appear like an aſs as 
you are. - | * 


— 


Pitebed, Sc.] Gr. rg T n ad depilatores; 
this was a kind of puniſhment inflicted on adulterers. 
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| The Stele 3 Feaſt of Sivan; was We. 
brated in December: at this time Liberty was 
allowed to Servants, (a Liberty which we allow 
them, or which they take, all the Tear round, 
of finding fault, and making mer ry. with their 
Maſters; probably in memory. of the Saturnia 
Regna, or Golden Age, before the Diſtinction of 
Maſter and Servant was known. At this Sea- 
fon, Friends ſent Preſents to each other; no War 
was to be proclaimed; no Offender executed; no- 
thing reigned but Mirth and Freedoms in a 
Quarter. 2 

On this Feſtival, which 15 r 4 fat 05. 

ject of Satire, Lucian, in the following Dia- 
logue, / empties all his Quiver of Ridicule and Sur- 
caſm ; taking Occaſion, at the ſame Time, to laugh 
at the abſurd Tales propagated by the Prieſts 
and Poets, of SaTURN's devouring his Children, 
dividing his Kingdom, &c. which, nottwithſtand- 
ing, formed 2 no nay Part of the 1 
Creed. 
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? for myſelf 2 2 


,* SATURN AN 186 PRIE SN. 
R | 

\INCE your reign, O Saturn, is now 1 

gun, and we have offered up incenſe and 


| facrifice to you: what, I ſhould be glad to 


know, out of all the . will you give. me 


8 A ＋ V R N. | 

That muft depend upon your own choice: | 
you are the beſt judge what will be moſt ac- 
ceptable to you; you, therefore, can beſt tell ; 
unleſs you think I am king and prophet too. 


All I can ſay is, whatever you aſk, I ſhall not 


_ if it is in my power to give it you. 
N T 8. | 

| What I would aſk for is long fince deter- 
mined ; ; I want the uſual good things, riches, 
gold and filver, ivory, fine ſoft cloathing, a 2 
number of flaves about me, and every thing, 
in ſhort, that is rare and precious; of all this, 
great Saturn, I beg you will give me plenty, 


that I may reap the fruits of your advancement 
as well as others, and not be the only one who, 


Saturn, & c.] In the title of this dialogue, in the origi- 


nal, we read Upg nas Kporosy the prieſt and Saturn, which 


was certainly putting, as we ſay, placing the cart before the 
horſe, and puts us in mind of cardinal Wookſey's ego & 
rex meus. I have taken the liberty, however, and I hope 


my brethren of the clergy will forgive me, to place the 


king before the biſhop, and reſtore Saturn to his ſuperiority« 


SATURN AI A. a 


in his whole life, ſhall be never the better * 


you. | : 
| : SATURN, 


Why, look there now; you have aſked the 
very things which I have not to beſtow, there- 
fore you muſt not take it ill if you go without 
them ; you muſt aſk them of Jupiter, to whom 
the empire will very ſoon devolve: I held it 
only on certain conditions; in * ſeven days my 
power is at an end, after that term I am bur a 
private perfon, and one of the multitude; nay, 
even during that time, I can do no public buſi- 
neſs, nothing of weight or conſequence, only 
tipple, get drunk, laugh, joke, make a noiſe, 
play at dice, appoint the + king of the feaſt, 
tet ſlaves down to the table, holloo, and fog 
' ſtark naked; ſometimes ſmut my face, and 
throw myſelf headlong into a tub of cold wa- 
ter: all this J have liberty to do, but as to the 


* In ſeven days. ] i. e. beg as the Saturnalia continued. 


According to ſome pious commentators this alludes to the 
formation of the world, and the Moſaical account of the 


cr eation. 


+ King of the feaſt.] From this licence at the Saturnalia | 


aroſe the general cuſtom of appointing at feaſts or public 


meetings, a lord of the banquet, who, like our modern 


_ preſidents at a club, gave laws to the company. In Ho- 


race's time they threw dice for this honour, as we learn by 
his 


Nec regna vini ſortiere talis. Hor. book i. od. 4. 
great 
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great affairs, gold, riches and ſo forth, Jupiter 
diſtributes them as he thinks PORE 
: P R E 
Neither does he do it readily, and as 1 
ſhould do: for my part, I am weary of peti- 
tioning him; he hears me not, but ſhakes his 
ægis, ſtretches forth his thunderbolt, looks ter- 
rible, and frightens | all thoſe that are trouble- 
ſome to him. If he beſtows any thing, he 
takes no notice of the good and virtuous, but 
ſhowers, all his riches on knaves and fools, on 
the baſe, the cowardly, and the effeminate ; I 
ſhould be glad, ROWeFEr, to. know what you 
can do. p 


s A T U R N. 1 
146% things, and thoſe by no means ſmall or 
contemptible, if done to perfection: but, per- 
haps, you think it a very little matter to con- 
quer at dice, to throw one to your adverſaries, 


and turn up ſix for yourſelf: many a man has 


got a good fortune by ſucceſs at this game, 


whilſt otbers have ſhipwrecked their's by an 
unlucky throw. Then, to drink delightfully, 


and fing better than any body elſe; and, whilſt 
others are thrown into the water for their auk- 


ward behaviour, to be voted the beſt of preſi- 
dents yourſelf, and receive the honour due : is 


not all this glorious? to be declared king of 
the 


the feaſt, to command, and not be command- 
ed; to make whom you pleaſe abuſe them- 
ſelves, dance naked about the room, or * go 
round the houſe with a muſician on his ſhoul- 
ders - are not theſe moſt illuſtrious privileges in 


and laſting, you ſhould remember alſo, that 
my own empire is of very ſhort duration. To 
theſe, however, which are in my power, you 


frighten you with my ægis or my thunder. 
r N 1 9” 

But theſe, O firſt of Titans, I really do not 
want : however, if you will anſwer me one 
queſtion, which, above all things I wiſh to 
be reſolved in, I ſhall think it a ſufficient return 
tor all my ſacrifices, and + kae ns every 
thing elſe, 

r 

Aſk it, and if I can, I will anſwer you, 

- PIES HT 
ls it true then, which I have ſo often heard, 


Co round, &c.] Theſe, ve are to ſuppoſe, were ſome 
of the pranks playedat the Saturnalia, when the kingof the 
teaſt, who was always obeyed, made every body do what he 
liked, We have a cuſtom of the ſame nature in the play of 
torfeits, when the keeper, or diſtributer of them commands 
the forfeiter to do any ridiculous thing he thinks proper. I 
need not tell my fair readers that at theſe Saturnalia, no 
orders, how abſurd ſoever, are to be diſputed. 
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that you ufed to devour the children which you 

had by Rhea; that the ſtole away Jupiter from 

you and hid him, putting a ſtone in the room 

of him, which you fwallowed ; that when he 

was grown up, he conquered, and drove you 

out of your kingdom, put you and all your al- 

| lies i in chains, and threw you into Tartarus? 
8 A r vb N. | 

If this was not a holiday, when ſervants 

are at liberty to get drunk aud + abuſe their 
maſters; I would have ſhewn you that I had a - 
right to reſent this treatment; and puniſh you 

for affronting thus, an old hoary god like me. 
4 „ i 

In good truth, Saturn, I did not aſk this of 

my own head, Heſiod and Homer taught it 

me; not to mention, that three parts of the 

world beſide fully believe it. 
S8... T WU -:0, 5 
"And how do you think that ruſtic, bragging | 


* Abuſz, Sc.] The cuſtom, as in the Saturnalia, of 
eſtabliſhing a kind of univerſal liberty, when ſervants had a 

licence to abuſe their maſters, uſurp their authority for a 

— time, &c. ſeems to have been adopted, at leaft in ſome 
meaſure, by all nations: there are traces of it in our on, 

more eſpecially in ſchools, colleges, and foundations, of which 

the Tripos verſes in the univerſity of Cambridge, well known 

to my fellow collegians, may be brought as an inſtance; 

my brother Weſtminſters, of St. Peter's college, will alſo re- 
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impoſtor ſhould. know any thing of me? Only 
reflect a little: is it poſſible that a man, much 


leſs a god, ſhould ever devour his own chil- 


dren, unleſs, indeed, ſuch a one as Thyeſtes 85 
or, if this could have happened, do you think 
he could be ſuch a fool as to eat a ſtone for a 
child, unleſs he was totally void of ſenſe and 


feeling? Then, again, Jupiter and I never 


fought, neither did he take away my empire by 
force; for I reſigned it to him of my own a- 


cord: and as to my being in chains, and thrown 


into Tartarus, here I am to convince you to 
the contrary, unleſs you are yourſelf as blind as 


Homer. 


dom? 
„„ 


I will tell you. I grew old and gouty, 
(which, perhaps, was the reaſon why the com- 
mon people gave out that I was in chains,) and 


was no longer able to encounter with the de- 


generacy of the times. I had nothing elſe to 


do, indeed, but to run about, with thunder in 


my hand, after falſe ſwearers, thieves, and vil- 
lains; which was a work of labour, and fit on- 
'y for youth to execute: 1 gave it up, there- 


fore, 


1 Gave it up, 4 This is a * of the Ong pieces of deli- 


2 cnn: 


But what induced you to refign your king- : 
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fore, and a good deed it was, to Jupiter. I 
thought it withal moſt prudent to divide the 
empire amongſt my ſons, that I might live and 


feaſt in peace and quiet, and no longer trouble 


myſelf with importunate petitioners, for ever 
aſking things different from, and contradiRory 
to each other; that I might not always'be ſend 
ing down hail, lightning, and thunder, but lead 
a pleaſant old man's life, drink pure nectar, and 
tell ſtories with Iapetus, and the reſt of my 
cotemporaries. He, in the mean time, holds 
the reins of government, with a thouſand an- 
xieties, and is in perpetual uneaſineſs; unleſs, 
except for a few days, when J agreed to take 
them myſelf, only to remind men how different 
life was when I reigned ; when every thing | 
ſprung up without ploughing or ſowing ; when 
there were no ſheaves, but bread ready made, 
and fleſh ready dreſſed; when there were riyers 
of wine, and fountains of milk and honey ; for 
then all was good, and all was gold. This is 
the cauſe of my ſhort- lived reign: hence all 
cate and indirect fatire, perhaps, any where to be met with. 
Saturn gives up the dominion of heaven and earth, be · 
cauſe they were both ſo wicked and worthleſs, that it was 
neither honour nor pleaſure to be at the head of them.— 4 


king of England, in this age of univerſal depravity and cor. 
ruption, would, perhaps, not be ſorry to avail himſelf of 


ſuch a privilege. a a b 
* T5 this 


OWN, 
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this ſinging; playing, and dancing; this equa- 


lity between freemen and ſlaves; for, when I 


reigned, there was no ſervitude. 


«BP, ROS Hr: ST. 
I always de you inſtituted this feſtival 


from a compaſſionate regard to thoſe that wear 
chains, and with a kind of 1 to your 


0A T U. R N. 
You will not leave off your jokes and ſar- 


caſms, then ? 
TR 8 E 8 ＋. 


1 will, indeed: but, pray, anſwer me one 


queſtion: in your reign, did they uſe to play 


at dice? 
nn 


Yes: but not for talents, or ten thanks 
drachmas, as they do now-a-days : they only 
played for nuts; ſo that he who loſt never wept, 
and raved, or ſtarved himſelf for grief. 

rn | 

Very true : what, indeed, ſhould wer ale 
tor, who were nothing but gold ? I was think- 


ing, if one of theſe golden men were to come 


now amongſt us, and live in theſe days, what 
a miſerable: condition would he be in: they 


would fall upon and tear him in pieces, as the 
Mznades did Pentheus, the dogs Actæon, 


and the Thracian women poor Orpheus; they 
U 3 would 
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294 SATURN AL IA. 
| would quarrel amongſt themſelves, which ſhould 


% 


have the largeſt part of him: for, even on theſe 
days of feſtivity, they ate always intent on lucre, 
and think of nothing elſe: even, at the ban- 
quet, ſome of them will thieve from their 
friends, whilſt others are curfing you moſt im- 
piouſly, and breaking in pieces the innocent 
dice, for the faults which they themſelves were 
guilty of. I muſt aſk you one thing more, and 
that is, How it happens that a tender old man, 
like you, ſhould chuſe out this inclement ſea- 
ſon of the year, when there js nothing but 
wind, ice, and ſnow every where ; when the 
trees are withered and leafleſs, the fields without 


flowers or beauty; and men, contracted, as it 


were, with age, hang over the fire : how could 
vou pick out this time for a feſtival, which is 
agreeable neither to old nor young? 
$ 1 ⏑ ⏑ Wb 5 
You are aſking me queſtions, my friend, 
when we ought to be drinking: you have rob- 
bed me of half my holiday in philoſophiſing, 


moſt unneceſſarily; let us, therefore, talk no 


more, but feaſt and enjoy our liberty; after 
which we will play at dice for nuts, according 
to the old cuſtom, appoint our kings of the 


feaſt, and do as they bid us. So ſhall we fultil 
the proverb, 


Once 
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* One many _ twice a child. 8 ml 
P'RI K 8 T. = 
Well faid : never may he drink when he is 1 
dry, who does not approve thy pledſantry l ſo, W 
let us drink, for you have anſwered excellently. | 
I have a great mind to put down what has paſſ- 


ed between us in a book, for the uſe of thoſe, ml 
amongſt my friends, who are worthy of ſuch an "y 
ente rtain Os 1 1 


Once a man, We] Gr. NG rug Yyeporrag, ſenes 
bis pueros. The Greek and Engliſh ſayingor proverb an- 
ſwer exactly. The phraſe in our own language i * perhaps, 
the moſt ſtrong ans.expreſive. 
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CURONOSOLOM 


Lucian 0 gor hold of Pei . thes na 

chuſe to quit him ; he has therefore given us, in 

His Chronoſolon, (i. e. a SOLON, or Lawgiver 

10 CHRONOS or SATURN, another ſevere Satire 

on the ridiculous Rites and Ceremonies which mad: 

2 Part of the SaTukNALIA. 7 owards the End 
of this little Piece, he expoſes the Abſurdity of 
ſome convivial Cuſtoms, and recommends others in 
their Stead. 


HESE are the words of Citronofoton, the 


high-prieſt and prophet of Saturn, his 
legiſlator, to diſpenſe the laws which he hath 


_ enacted at his feſtival. What concerns the poor, 


1 have already ſet forth in a book which ! ſent 
to them : if they do not obey my ſtatutes, they 
will be liable to thoſe heavy puniſhments which 
are annexed to the violation of them. Take 
heed, therefore, ye rich, that ye alſo do not 
tranſgreſs the laws, or negle& thoſe commands 
which I here enjoin you to perform: for know, 
he who diſobeys, affronts not me, but Saturn 
himſelf, who hath commiſſioned me 5 diſpenſe 


his laws, not in a dream, but face to face. He 


was not bound in chains, nor rough and dirty, 
as the fooliſh painters and poets repreſent him, 
PE but 
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but had a ſharp knife in bis hand, appeared 
ſtrong and chearful, and was dreſſed in a royal 


robe: ſuch was his form when he appeared to 
me. Thoſe divine things which he delivered, 


it is fitting that I impart unto you. Long bad 


he obſerved me walking, with downcaſl eyes, in 
deep meditation: and well he knew, as gods 


know all things, the cauſe of my melancholy, 


and what I ſuffered from penury. In the worſt 
of weathers, I had but one poor garment to 
cover me: there was nothing but cold wind, 


froſt, and ſnow, and I was ill prepared for them. 


With grief I ſaw the approaching celebrity ; 
when others were getting ready their feaſts and 
ſacrifices, I, alas! had nothing feſtival about 
me : then it was that the god, coming behind, 
and ſhaking me by the * ear, as he was wont; 
« Chronoſolon, (ſaid he,) why art thou thus 
afflicted? 4 With too much reaſon, (replied 
I,) when I behold the vileſt and moſt abandon- 
ed, and thoſe alone revelling in riches and ſplen- 


dor, whilſt I, and many other learned and in- 
genious men, languiſn in poverty and deſpair 3 


neither will you, my maſter, put an end to theſe 


things, and bring us all upon a level.” „ That 


* By the ear. ] —— Cynthius aurem 
Os Vellit= 
- (ſaid 
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% CHRONOSOLON, 
-{faid he) cannot be done: what Clotho and the 
arce ordain, T cannot reverſe ; but, as far as 
my feſtival extends, I will xelieve. you; and 
thus 1 it ſhal be done: go, this inſtant, Chrono- 
ſolon, and write me ome laws, ſuch as may 
bind the rich during this ſolemnity, that they 
may not feaſt for themſelves alone, but give 
you a ſhare in the banquet. Alas! (cried 
1.) 1 know not how to make laws,” „ Then 
(aid he) T will teach you.” He began, and 
when 1 had learned, Now (faid he) tell them, 
if they do not obey, wo unto them! vainly, 
if Jam not avenged, do [ hold this knife; and 
fit object of ridicule ſhould I be/ if I, who made 
uſe of it againſt my father * Cœlus, ſhould not 
do it againſt the violators of my own ſacred 
laws : let them get their flutes and cymbals, 
and wait upon the + great goddeſs; for 1 ſhall 
ſoon qualify them for it.” Such were his threats : 
it will become you all, therefore, to take care 
vou do not diſobey the following laws. 
FIRST CUBE 
LE no bufineſs, public or private, be done 
during the feſtival, except that which contri- 


* * Colus] Allading to the old abſurd fable of Saturn's 
lent ſcheme for ſons and bers his having any other chil- 
dren. | 


+ The great th 1.1 Cybele, the wife of Saturn. 
butes 
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butes towards ſport, pleaſure, and delight, cooks 
and bakers: let none work but cooks and bakers. 
Let freemen and en and 0 be all 
upon a level. 
Let no man be affeonted at, angry wich, or 
_ threaten another.. 
Let none be obliged to account for the things 
intiuſted to their care during the feſtival. 
Let no enquiry be made into the Maney or 
garments diſtributed, W 
Let there be no writing, no public ner 
no diſputes, no ſpeeches, except ſuch as 


jocular and facetious, and r Nen mch . 


and jollity. 
8E COND CODE. 

LET the rich, ſome time before the feſtival, 
write down on a tablet the names of their 
friends, with what they intend to give them, 
which ſhall be of money, about a tenth part of 
their annual income; befides out of their ap- 
parel, and all that belongs to them, whatever 


is ſuperfluous, mean, dirty, or unſuitable to 
their rank and condition: let all this be got 


ready, and the night before the feſtival, let them 
go through the neceſſary purgation, by throw- 
ing off all their avarice, meanneſs, love of 
filthy lucre, and all thoſe bad qualities which 


gene- 
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generally attend them. When they are thus 
cleanſed, let them ſacrifice to Jupiter, the giver 
of good things; Mercury, the beneficeavy. n 
the generous Apollo. | 

Diftribution being made 3 to every 
man's rank and fortune, let the preſents be ſent 
to their friends before ſun- ſet. 

Let thoſe who carry the ratings not be more 
than three or four of the moſt faithful and 88 
ſervants. 

Let it be inſcribed on the tablet what is ſent, 
and how much, that the carriers, r not t be 


ſuſpected of fraud. 


Let the ſervants drink only one cup before 
they return, and not aſk for any more. 

Let a double portion of every thing be ſent 
to the men of letters; for it is their du. 

Let the meſſage, ſent with the. preſents, be 


modeſt, and in few words: nothing that can 


give offence ; no boaſtings of their value. 
Let no rich man ſend any thing to the rich, 


nor invite him to the feaſt. 


Let nothing be kept back of that 1d is 


appointed to be given; nor the intended bene. 


ficence repented of. 
lf the perſon, for whom the gift is deſigned, 
be abſent one year, let it be reſerved for him 
the next. 9 9 5 
Let 


Let the rich pay the debts of their poor 
friends, and the rent of their bouſe, if they can- 
not afford to pay for it themſelves ; and let 
them enquire ſome time before, what! it is the 
indigent moſt ſtand in need of. 

Let not the receiver murmur or complain; 
but, whatever be the preſent, let it ſeem a great 
one. | 

Let no hares, caſks of wine, or fat hens, be 
ſent as preſents at this feſtival; but whatever a 
man ſhall receive at the Saturnalia, let him not 
laugh at, or turn into ridicule. 


Let the man of letters, who receives a pre- 


ſent, ſend back, in return, ſome ancient book, 
if he has any that are good, and ſuitable to the 
occaſion; or ſome work of his own; whatever 
he pleaſes: this let the rich man receive with a 
chearful countenance, and read it immediately : 
if he throws it afide, or rejects it, let him be- 
ware of the ſharp knife, though the preſent 
he ſent be ever ſo great. 

Let others ſend garlands, or crumbs of frank- 
incenſe, 

If a * poor man ſends a rich one garments, 


* If a poor man, c.] This is fingular : but it was, 
probably, either to puniſh his folly, in giving away what 
he could not afford to thoſe who did not want it, or his de- 
figning craft, in making preſents to the rich, in hopes of 
receiving twice as much from them in return. 


or 
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Ben Johnſon might take the hint of his Leges Con vivales. 
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or filver or 212 more than he can afford; fer 
it be lodged in Saturn's public treaſury ; and, 
the next day, let the poor man receive from the 
rich two hundred arid __ ſtrokes on his hand 
with a Cane. | 


+CONVIVIAL LAWS. 


EXACTLY at twelye let the company bathe, 

Loet the nuts and dice be produced before 
bathing. 

Let all fit down to dinner promiſcuouſſy, 
and juſt as chance ſhall place them. 

Let neither birth, rank, or fortune, make 
any diſlinction during the feaſt. 

Let all drink of the ſame wine; and let no 


diſorder of the head or ſtomach of the rich man, 
be an excuſe for giving him a better ſort. 


Let the meat be diſtributed equally to all. 
Let the ſervants ſhew no favour or affection 
to any; without neglect, and without delay: 


let them not give more, or better, to one than 


to another; but let every thing be in common. 

Let the cup-bearer be quick- ſighted and at- 

tentive to every gueſt, more than to his maſter. 
Let there be cups of all ſorts. | 


+ Convivial laws.) From theſe i it 18 not improbable but | 


Let 
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Let the cup of friendſhip go round, and oa © 

drink to all, even before the maſter of the fealt. 
+ Let no man drink who is not able to drink, 
"Ts no raw and ignorant dancer os fidler 
be introduced, but thoſe only who arc oy 
in their arts | 

Let every © one joke at; ads: as 0 As. A 
pleaſes, provided that he does it valor, 
and hurts nobody. 

Above all, let e the at 4 fs any 
thing but nuts: if any man plays for him, 
let him have no Ae the next day. 

Let every man ſtay as long as he pleaſes, 
and go away when he likes. 

If the maſter invites ſlaves to the feaſt, both 
he and his friends ſhall. wait upon them. | 

Let every riek man take care that theſe laws 
be inſcribed on a brazen column in the middle 
of his ball ; there to be read by every one. 

And be it known, that, | 
28 nk as this column remaineth;, never. mall 
famine, peſtilence, fire, or any evil thing, come 
upon that houſe; but if ever, which heaven 
avert ! it ſhould be deſtroyed, wo be to them! 
it is not our fault. 
| | Let no man.] An excellent maxim: read it, ye | 


country *ſquires, and hoſpitable men of Dublin, and de 
not kill your friends with kindneſs. SA 
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SATU RNALIAN EPISTLES: 
Tur POOR MAN's PETITION. | 


08 To SATURN uzau th. 


| If Lucian has a Fault i it is 1 that of . 
1 times dwelling too long on a Subject, and "ſqueezing 
l, like Ovid, to its laft Dregs. This ſeems to be 
| the Caſe with regard to the Saturnalia, the Ridi- 
; cule of which he is loth to part with, and has 
therefore given us theſe Epiſtles, where, though 
there is a good Deal of Humour in them, many 
"of the ſame Compliments are made, and the \ ſame 
Thoughts repeated, which we met ww1ith in the two 
preceding Pieces. The Anſwer of the Rich at 
the Concluſion is excellent, and contains ſome juſt 
Obſervations, which are nn by 100 Ex. 
perience. 
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WROTE you word ſome time ago in what 
a miſerable condition I was, and that I was 
only the worſe for your feſtival ; if I remember 
right, I then intimated to you that I thought 
it unreaſonable that ſome ſhould abound in 
riches, happineſs, and pleaſure, without im- 
parting any thing to the poor, whilſt others 
were * and at the time of the Saturna- 
| lia, 
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lia, as I received no anſwer from you, I thought 
proper once more to remind you of it. It cer- 
tainly becomes you, moſt excellent Saturn, to 


put an end to this unequal diſtribution of 


things, and begin the feſtival. As things are 


now, every man is, as the * proverb ſays, either 
an ant, or a camel. Suppoſe a tragedy actor 
before you with a high + buſkin on one foot, 


and nothing on the other ; according to which 
he treads upon, he muſt, you ſee, be high or 
low, when he comes on the ſtage : and thus it 
is with human life, which is ſhamefully unequal; 


ſome ſtrut in high ſhoes, which fortune helps 


them to, and trample upon us with tragic pomp 
and inſolence, whilſt we crawl upon the ground, 
though, as you well know, we could act our 
parts as well, and ſtrut as grandly as they can 
do, if any body would furniſh us with the 
buſkin. 


* The proverb.] Gr. pogunt u xp, Po ant or a camel, 


the largeſt oppoſed to the leaſt of creatures. This proverb 


was uſually applied to all things in the extreme, and is here 


meant to fignify, that all men were at that time either rery 
rich or very poor. 


Buſtin.] The ancient tragedy buſkins were like tilts, 
and raiſed the actor ſome inches. Our own were formerly, 


it is probable, of the ſame nature, as we learn from Shake 
ſpeare : 


„Jour ladyſhip 5 Hamlet to the l is higher | 


by a CHOPINE than when I ſaw you laſt,” 
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des, SATURNALIAN EPISTLES: 


The poets have long fince told us that it was 
, Hot ſo when * you held. the reins of empire, | 
when the earth yielded her fruits without ploughs 
ing or ſowing, and every man eat and drank 
as much as he pleaſed; the rivers flowed with 
milk and wine, and ſome with honey. Men 
themſelves were all gold, and no ſuch thing as 
poverty ever came near them: our's on the 
contrary is ſcarce worthy to be called a leaden 
age, it is even of a baſer metal ; a living "i 
hardly to be gained by toil and labour, and 
there is nothing but penury, murmuring, and 
deſpair amongſt us. But all this you well know 
we could bear with patience, did we not at the 
| ſame time behold the rich in ſuch affluence and 
proſperity, locking up their gold and filver, 
wearing rich garments, buying ſlaves and cha- 
) riots, with whole fields and villages; and ſo far 
from parting with any thing to the poor and 
needy, that they will not deign even to look 
upon us : this, O Saturn, we think ſhameful 
and intolerable, that the great ſhould revel in 
| purple, and feaſt for ever, whilſt I and my poor 
. companions are toiling night and day to get a 
190 few farthings for bread, pulſe, and onions, to 
ſup on. 


Ton held, Sc.] In the Golden Age, which Virgil I'M 
— Saturnia * 
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On you, Saturn, we depend, either to chan 


' theſe things, and bring us all on a level, or, 


which is the laſt reſource, command the rich 


not to enjoy every thing by themſelves, but 


give us A quartern out of their buſhel; and, 
before time and the moths have eat up all their 
garments, to beſtow ſome of them upon us to 
clothe ourſelves withal, rather than let them 
mould in their cheſts; command them to in- 
vite, now and then, four or five of us to ſup- 


per, not after the preſent mode, but in a liberal 


and noble manner, that we may all be partakers 


of their bounty: let not one man ſurfeit him 


ſelf with dainties, his ſlave ſtanding by him till 
he can eat no longer, nor when the ſervant 
comes to us, and we ſtretch out our hand, let him 
paſs by and only ſhew us the relics, without 
ſuffering us to taſte them, give their maſter the 


whole hog, and then throw us the bones. Let 
us not be forced to aſk the cup-bearer half a 


dozen times for a draught, but when the maſter 


orders him, let him pour it out immediately, 


and give us a bumper : above all, let every, 
body have the ſame wine, for where is the law 


that ſays one man ſhall-get drunk with Cyprus: 


whilſt another is cholicked with metheglin ? 


Whenever, Saturn, you ſhall make this re- 


formation, then will a feaſt be ſomething like a 


- 


1 feaſt, 
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Th feaſt, and * life be life indeed; but if you do 


2 
= ON I 
We 


not, let them keep the feſtival to themſelves, 


whilſt we fit down and pray moſt heartily that 


when they come out of the bath, their ſervants 


may fall down and break the jugg; that their 


cooks may ſpoil their broth with fat, or, think. 
ing of ſomething elſe, pour. fiſh-ſauce upon 
their lentiles ; that whilſt their ſcullions are ab- 
ſent, a dog may ſteal in, fall upon their forced- 
meat, and devour their cheeſe-cakes ! May 


their wild boars, ſtags, and pigs, whilſt they 


are roaſting, do, like + Homer's oxen of the 


| ſun, or rather not only creep as they did, but 


leap away into the mountains, ſpits and all, and 
their fat hens, even after their feathers are 

plucked, fly away, that they may not thus eat” 
all their dainties alone! May the ants, which 
will vex them moſt, ſuch as we read of in In- 


dia, dig up their treaſures, and bring them 


forth to public view! May their fine cloaths, 


* Life, c.] Gr. fioy per Thy (lov & the analogy between 
the two languages 1 in this expreſſion is remarkable. | 
+ Homer's oxen.) This ſtrange ſtory is told in the twelfth 

book of the Odyſſey, where we read that | 
— along the ground 
Ms the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound, 
Roar'd the dead limbs ; the burning entrails groan d. 
See Pope's Homer's on ſſey, book iv. I. 464+ 


from 


4» 
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from the negligence of their ſervants, be eat 
through by our good friends the mice, and 


look like a fieve, or a fiſhing net! May their 


pretty pages with lopg hair, their Hyacinthu- 
ſes, and Narciſſuſſes, whilſt they are holding 
the cup to them, become bald, and their beards 
grow rough and ſharp, like Satyrs in a comedy! 
May theſe, and a thouſand other evils fall upon 
the rich, if they will not leave off their ava- 


rice and ſelfiſhneſs, and give us a portion of 
their abundance! 


SATURN's REPLY. 


health. 


To our dearly beloved 


HOW, my good friend, could you be fo 
abſurd as to write to me about the preſent ſtate 


of human affairs, enjoining me to make a more 
equal diſtribution of things? this is not my 


buſineſs, but belongs to him who is now the 
great governor, I am ſurpriſed to find, you are 
the only one who does not know, that I, who 
formerly held the reins, am no“ longer ruler, 
having divided the empire amongſt my chil- 
dren, and that the care of all theſe things be- 
longs now to Jupiter : my power is confined to 


No longer, &c,] This repeated from the Saturnalia. 
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1 | dice, ſinging, and drinking, and that only foe 
„ days: for your requeſt, therefore, to re- 
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#| form theſe inequalities, and ſet you all upon a 
| level, I muſt refer you to Jove, who alone is 


oY | =! anſwerable for them. If, indeed, during my 
Wl | | ' feſtival, any injury is committed through fraud, 
i - avarice, or injuſtice, I ſhall take cognizance of 
it; and for that purpoſe, I have written to the 
rich with regard to their ſuppers, their gold, 
and garments, and ordered them to ſend you 
Bs ſome at my feſtival ; this, as you ſay, is but juſt 
100 ft and right, and they will do as they ought, un- 
1 leſs they can produce any good reaſons to the 
1 | Fu contrary, | | 

In the mean time, permit me to inform you, 
the poor and indigent, that you are much de- 
ceived in your opinions concerning the rich and 
7 great: to think that they alone are happy, 
N and live a life of pleaſure, becauſe they have 
coſtly ſuppers, get drunk with ſweet wine, and 
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" 0 are Clothed in ſoft garments: you know not 
. the real truth, nor how much care and trouble 
087 ttheſe things bring along with them; they are 
1 obliged to watch continually that their ſtewards 


may not neglect their affairs, or cheat and im- 
poſe upon them, to take care that their wine 
does not grow ſour, and their corn rot; that 
Tas lome thief does not ſteal away their cups, that 


infor. 
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informers do not make the populace believe that 
they mean to eſtabliſh tyranny and arbitrary 
power. Theſe are not a thouſandth part of 
the miſeries they are ſubject to; if you knew 


Half the terrors and uneafineſs they undergo, 


# 


riches were the very things which you would 


moſt wiſh to avoid. 


Beſides all this, if there was any think ſo very 
defirable in riches and empire, do you think 1 


| ſhould, myſelf, have been ſuch a fool as to 


give them both up, and live retired under the 
dominion of another ? but, as I well knew the 


| conſequence of being rich.and great, I reſigned, 


and well it was for me, all thoughts of it. 

With regard to the complaint you make, of 
their revelling in wild boars and fine cakes, _ 
whilſt you, even on feaſt days, are glad to feed 
on crefles, leeks, and onions; the caſe is fairly 
thus; at the time when they are eaten, both are 
equally ſweet, and, perhaps, equally innocent, 
but in their conſequences extremely different; 
for, you do not, like them, riſe the next day 
with the head-ach, or breathe forth the nau- 
ſeous ſtench of a ſour ſtomach from repletion; 
add to this, that they are incited by luſt and 
luxury to ſpend their nights in riot and de- 
bauchery, and thence contract fevers, drop 
ſies, inflammations of the lungs, and a thouſand 
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£ other diſorders. Shew me one of them who 


does not look pale and livid, like a carcaſe ; if 
they arrive at old age, are not three parts of 
them deprived of the uſe of their legs, and car. 
ried about by their ſervants? They have a 
golden appearance without, but within, are 
patched up, like player's garments, with the 


pooreſt rags and tatters, Fiſh, you never taſte, 


neither are you troubled, like thoſe who do, 
with gouts and palſies. Add to this, that eat · 
ing perpetually of theſe things, and more than 


enougb, it gives them very little pleaſure, . 
you often ſee them as fond of herbs and onions, 


as you can be of hares and wild boars. I ſhall 


paſs over a thouſand other misfortunes which 
they are liable to, ſuch as profligate children, 
wives that fall in love with their ſervants, and 
women that yield to them more from neceſſity 
than affection. There are many others which 
you know nothing of, whilſt you only look up- 
on their gold and purple; and when you ſee 
them drawn in pomp by their white horſes, you 


gape at, and admire them. But if you would 


neglect and deſpiſe them, if you would not ſtare 
at their ſilver chariots, look at the rich jewels 
on their rings, or gaze upon their fine cloaths ; 


if you would let them alone to enjoy their riches 


by themſelves, they would then come of their 
| own 
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own accord, and invite you to ſup with them, 
merely that they might ſhew you their cups, 


their beds, tables, and all their treaſures, which | 


are of no ſervice to them, unleſs they are ſeen 
and admired; and it is for your fake alone, 
that they value themſelves on the n. of 
them. 

This, my good FR Tl I ; Vn written ** 
your comfort and ſatisfaction; 1 have experi- 
enced both conditions, and ſhall only add, that 
I hope you will celebrate my feſtival as you 
ought, when you recolle& that you muſt all 
ſoon quit this life, when the rich muſt part 
from their riches, and you from your poverty. 
I ſhall write, however, to them as I promiſed, 
and I make no doubt but they will pay a pro- 
per regard to my letter. 


SATURN ro THE RICH $sznps HEALTH. 


1 HAVE juſt now received a letter from the 
Poor, complaining that you give them no- 
thing : they intreat me, therefore, to eſtabliſh 
an equality amongſt men, and to make all 
things common to all, that every one may have 


a part; ſaying, that it is unjuſt for one man to 


have more than is neceſſary; and another, no- 
thing that is pleaſant or agreeable. To which 
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1 anſwered, that all theſe things belonged to 
Jupiter ; but that, with regard to the preſent 
time, or any injuries which were done to them 
during my feſtival, I ſhould take them under 


_ confideration, and would write to you about it. 
What they require of you is, I think, very 


reaſonable ; for how, ſay they, ſtarving as we 
are with cold and hunger, ſhall we be able to 


| keep the feſtival? If, therefore, I would have 


them partake of it, they defire I would lay my 
commands on you, to give them ſome. of your 
cloaths, ſuch as were not fit for you, or which 
you had no occaſion for, together with a little 


of your ſpare money. This, if you would agree 
to, they will not complain of you to Jupiter; 
. but, if you deny them, they are reſolved to pe- 


tition him for a new diſtribution, the firſt time 
he fits to do juſtice. This, indeed, I think you 
may very eaſily do, out of the abundance which 
you poſſeſs. ' With regard to ſuppers, they re- 
queſt, that they may partake of them, and that 
you will not ſhut your doors againſt them, and 
feaſt by yourſelves : whenever, which, it ſeems, 
happens but ſeldom, you do invite them, they 
have more uneaſineſs than joy or pleaſure, as 
they are ſure to meet with a thouſand affronts 
and indignities, and particularly that of being 
ſerved with worſe wine than what you drink 

: your» 


SATURNALIAN EPISTLES. gag 
yourſelves : heavens! how mean and-illiberal 
is this! I 1wonder they do not riſe up from 
table, and take their leave of you immediately. 
Then again, even of this they are not ſuffered 
to drink as, much as they like; your cup- 
bearers, like the * companions of Ulyſſes, ſeal 
up their ears with wax, The behaviour, be- 
fides, of your ſervants, in the divifion of the 
meat, is ſo bad, that I am almoſt aſhamed to 
mention it ; whilſt you are gorging, they paſs 
by theſe poor wretches, and take no notice of 
them ; with many other tricks of this kind that 
are very unworthy of you. Equality is the life 
and ſoul of feſtivals, and, for this purpoſe, a 
diſtributor is appointed, to take care that, every 
body ſhall have their ſhare. Let them, there- 
fore, no longer complain againſt, but love and 
honour you; let them partake of what you can 
very well afford to part from, and which, at the 
ſame time, they will always remember with gra- 
titude, Confider that you cannot yourſelves 
live any where with comfort, unleſs you have 


* Companions, &c.) Alluding to this paſſage, 
The ductile wax, with buſy hands I mould, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd; 
Then ev'ry ear I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 
And from exceſs of frenzy lock'd the brain. | 
See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, b. 12. 1, 218. 
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g16 SATURNALIAN EPISTLES. 


the poor with you, ho muſt furniſh you with 
2 thouſand things neceſſary to your happineſs; 
if they are not there to admire your treaſures, 
they are all buried in obſcurity. Let then the 
multitude come and ſee. them, let them gaze 
upon your filver, gold, and fine tables, and 
whilſt they put round the cup of friendſhip, 
tet them weigh it well, and mark bow beau- 
tiful, how highly wrought, and finiſhed it is: 
add to this, that they will praiſe your good- 
nature and humanity, and you will no longer 


de the object of their envy, for who envies the 


liberal and bounteous man, who does not wiſh 
bim long life, health, and happineſs ? But, as 


you behave yourſelves at preſent, Four riches 


make you the butt of envy ; your proſperity 
has no witneſſes, and your life no pleaſure or 
enjoyment, 

To feed by ourſelves like lions, wolves, and 


tygers, is ſurely by no means fo pleaſant as to 


live in agreeable ſociety ; in the company of 


men of parts and genius, who will not ſuffer the 
Feaſt to be dull and unentertaining, who can en- 


liven it with ſocial mirth and feſtivity. Theſe 
are the convivial joys which Bacchus, Venus, 


and the Graces love; this will gain you the 


goodwill of all who hear it, an advantage well 


worth endeavouring to obtain. For, let me aſk 
| | e you 


SATURNALIAN EPISTLES. ry 


you, if there were no poor, to ſee Your riches, 


to admire your fine cloaths, your houſehold, 
and attendants, would not you be very unhap- 
' py? Not to mention the hatred and ill-will you 
would inevitably draw upon you, by living for 
yourſelves alone; their curſes pronounced a- 

gainſt you, are dreadful indeed; never may 
they be fulfilled ! for then, nor cake nor forced 
meat muſt you taſte, except what the dogs ſhall 
leave you; your lentiles ſhall ſmell of fiſh, 
your boars and ſtags run out of the kitchen, 
your hens fly off to the poor, your glafles be 
all broke, and your pages be all bald. For 
the future, therefore, take care that my feſti- 
val be celebrated as it ought to be, and that 


you relieve the poor and indigent, whom, by a 


little timely aſſiſtance, you may make moſt ex- 
cellent and uſeful friends. 


ANSWER or TEE RICH TO SATURN, 


NO to you alone, O Saturn, have the poor 


made their complaints: Jupiter is every day 
ſtunned with their clamours, importuning him 
to make a new diſtribution of things, accuſing 
Fate of inequality and injuſtice, and us alſo for 


beſtowing nothing upon them; but he knows 


very 
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very well where the fault lies, and therefore 
turns a deaf ear to their petitions. For our- 


ſelves, we have conſidered of what you wrote 


to us, are convinced that it is our duty to re- 
lieve the indigent, and that to admit the Poor 
to our feaſt will make them more agreeable to 


ourſelves, and have therefore taken care to 


give them ſuch an equal portion as may remove 
all juſt cauſe of complaint amongſt them. But 
the truth is, theſe men, who at firſt pretended 
they wanted but little, when once our doors 
were opened to them, were perpetually aſking 


for more and more; and if their requeſt was 


not immediately complied with, we met with 


nothing but ill-will, anger, and abuſe from 


them; if any lie was propagated againſt us, it 


was ſoon as thoroughly believed by the croud 


as if they knew it to be true; ſo that we are re- 
duced to this alternative, if we give them no- 
thing, to make them our inveterate enemies; 
or if we permit them to take all, to be as poor 
as them, and become beggars ourſelves: this 
might be borne, but which is ſtill worſe, when 
they are invited, they never think they have 
enough, and yet after gorging themſelves, and 
drinking a great deal more than they ought, 
they make no ſcruple of endeavouring in their 
cups to debauch your wife or miſtreſs; and 


whilſt 


SATURN ALIAN EPISTLES. gig 


whilſt they are puking upon your beſt beide 


rail at and abuſe you, and complain of being 
ſtarved. If you think this impoſſible, recollect 
the ſtory of your own paraſite Ixion, who when 
admitted to the table of the gods, got drunk, 

and moſt r made an Mong, on 2. 


Such, With many others of ths ſame kind, 
are the reaſons. which induced us, for our own 


ſakes, to ſhut our doors againſt | them; but if 


they will promiſe, and you will be anſwerable 
for them, that for che future they will be mo- 
derate in their requeſts, and will not affront br 
abuſe us, they ſhall come to our feaſts, and be 
welcome to them; we will” ſend them, ' ac- 
cording to your commands, ſome of our 
cloaths, and what money we can ſpare: tet 
them leave off their tricks and bad behaviour, 
and, inſtead of flatterers and paraſites, become 
our friends; if, in ſhort, they will do their 
duty, we will not be deficient in ' our's; nor 


ſhall you have my reaſon to find favle with 


wh 
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L 25 frequently been "obſerved, by both Anciens 


and Moderns, that, to the Reproach of Human 


| | Nature, wiſe Men are Sometimes as fooliſh as 
| other People. Lvcian „ to convince his Readers 
this Truth, gives us an Account of a Feaſt, 
where the Philsfophers,- who 7 were. invited 10 it, 
got drunk, abuſed, and beat one another : a Fa 
. which mi ight very probably happen, and which - 
Luc CIAN here deſcribes with infinite Humour, 
| The Parties concerned were, Wwe may ſuppoſe, 


pretty well known ; and this Relation of their 
Behaviour muſt Have afforded no ſmall Enter- 


| tainment to the Public. £ 


The LarITHx, a People of WES: 


at a- great Feaſt, made on the Marriage of | 
_  PtrITHOVs, - their King, quarrelled with the 


CEnTAvRS, fought, and routed them: in Al 
Iufion to this, Lucian humorouſly calls his Phi- 
loſophers Feaſt, the LAPITHR. 

* —ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi, 


Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mere 
Debellata. Hor. 
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LYcinus AND PHILO. 
5 B*- 
o, vou had variety of entertainment, 


yeſterday at Ariftenztus's : the philoſo- 

phers, they tell me, had a great diſpute z 

and the affair even went ſo far, if 1 may be- 
lieve Charinus, as to end in blows and blood- 
ſhed.” --* F 
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But how came Charinus, my dear Philo, to 
know any thing of the matter, when he ad 
not ſup with us ? 

| P HI L o. 

He heard ſo, he ſaid, from ad the 
phyfician, who, I ſuppoſe, was one amongſt 
you. 1 8 
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He was; but not from the beginning ; as ; iN 
he came in late, about the middle of the bat- 
tle, and a little before any wounds were given 
his account therefore, cannot be depended on, 
as he was not there when the quarrel] began, W 
nor acquainted with the cauſe of it. 
N 
And therefore it was, that Charinus himſelf 
deſired us, if we wanted to know the truth, and 
every thing that paſſed, to apply to you, as you 
knew all the circumſtances exactly, and at- 
Vor. IV, | dS, tended | 
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tended carefully to what was ſaid and done: 
you will not, therefore, I am ſure, refuſe to 
give us this treat, which, to me, will be a moſt 


agreeable. one; eſpecially as we can enjoy the 


banquet here, with all ſobriety, and out of the 


reach of danger, or blood-ſhed, whether the old 


men get drunk, and diſturb the company, or 


the young men grow warm, and are trouble- 


ſome and impertinennt. 

| oy LY CN: 16-9. 

- You ſhould not preſs me, Philo, to publiſh 
things that happen at a drinking bout, -which, 
perhaps bad better be buried in oblivion. It 
was all the work of Bacchus, who, we may 


ſuppoſe, deſpiſes all thoſe who are not initiated 


into his ſacred rites, and will not celebrate his 
orgies : it is unlawful, therefore, to enquire too 
nicely into thoſe myſteries, from which the 
prophane ſhould depart in filence ; belides, as 
the poet ſays, 

Nothing ſo hateful as a tell-tale gueſt,” 
Nor was it right in Dionicus to ſay what he 
did to Charinus about the laſt night's ſupper 
with the philoſophers : far be it from me to 


do any ſuch thing, 


* Nothing, 2 c.] Gr. wow prove eopumornye Agreeable 
to this, is Ben Johnſon's rule, in his Leges Conviviales. 
DiRa qui foras eliminat, eliminetur. 


HIL o. 
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' You are mighty delicate; but, in good t truth, 
friend Lycinus, you ſhould not pretend thus to 
impoſe upon me, who very well know that you 


are more willing to tell than I am to hear it ; 
and that, if you could find nobody to liſten to 
you, you would declare it open-mouthed, from 
beginning to end, to the firſt ſtatue that you 


met with. If I was to go away without hear- 


ing, I know you would run after, ſtop, and 
intreat me. I will be as nice and delicate as 
you, and take myſelf away: I can aſk ſome- 
—_ elſe, ſo you need not trouble yourſelf, 

L FF CEN 3 


Good Philo, do not be angry ; fince you are 


ſo very deſirous, I will e'en tell you, but you 
muſt not mention it to every Your! 


P:- HK. LL 

If I know any thing of Lycinus, he will do 
that better himſelf : take care to tell every body, 
and fave me the trouble: but pray tell me, 
did Ariſtænetus invite you to e the mar- 

riage of his ſon Zeno? 
E 8. ; 
No; it was the wedding of his daughter 


Cleanthis, whom he has juſt married to the 


fon of Eucritus, the money-lender, a great ad- 
mirer of philoſophy. 
3 . L O. 
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} A very handſome boy ; but, 1 ſhould tink, / 

1 rather too young for a wife. 

FHF I. 1 0 t u U. 

1 I ſuppoſe he could not pick out a more proper 
1 huſband, accompliſhed, as he is, with a ſtrong 
1 8 bent to philoſophy ; . and, moreover, the only 
1 ſon of Eucritus, who is extremely rich: he was, 

5 ſurely, the very man Ariſtænetus could have 

1 wiſhed for. 

mt 

5 PHIL 0. 

7 i Such a fortune, indeed, was a good reaſon; 

17 but who were your gueſts ? 

1 LIS IN 


Of philoſophers, for as to the reſt you have 
no curioſity, there were, the old Stoic Zenothe- 
mis, and Diphilus, ſurnamed the * Labyrinth, 
Zeno's maſter : of the Peripatetics, Cleodemus, 
who, you know, is famous for the force and 
ſubtilty of his arguments; his ſcholars call him 
the Sword and Scythe. There was, likewiſe, 
Hermon, the Epicurean, whom the Stoics 
looked upon with an vil eye 35 no better, you 


® The Labyrinth.) Alluding to his ſubtle and. perplexed 
manner of diſputing, This puts us in mind of the nick- 

- names formerly given to our ſchoolinen ; ſuch as, the Irre- 
fragable Doctor, the Angelic Doctor, c. 
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may ſuppoſe, than a parricide and a murtherer, 
Theſe were invited, as being Ariſtænet us ; 
moſt intimate friends ; ; and with them came 
Hiſtizus, the grammarian, and Dionyſodorus, 
the rhetorician. The bridegroom, Chzrea, in- 
troduced alſo: lon, the Platonic, who was his 
maſter, whoſe perſon. and appearance were truly 
reſpectable; uprightneſs and integrity ſhone 
forth in his countenance, wherefore he was ge- 
nerally ſtyled the Model, in allufion to the rec- 
titude of his conduct: on his entrance, every 
body roſe up, and paid him reverence, as to 
a ſuperior being; there was, indeed, in his air 
and manner, ſomething truly god. like and 
divine. . ; | 
The couch, on the right hand, as you entered, 
was filled with a number of * women; and, 
amongſt them, ſurrounded by her friends, the 
bride, covered with a long veil : oppoſite to 
the door, was another large company, ranged 
according to their rank and dignity; Over- 
againſt the women ſat Eucritus, and next him 
* Women,] The women, we ſee, had a couch to them. 
ſelves, and did not fit amongſt the men : no wonder that 
the feaſt ſhould reſemble that of the Lapithæ, nothing but 


noiſe and quarrels, I appeal to the ladies, whether theſe 


polite Greeks, whom we ſo much admire, were not abſolute 
Barbarians, 


Ty _ 
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Ariſtænetus: and now à little diſpute aroſe, 
whether the precedency ſhould be given to the 
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. þ old Stoic. Zenothemis, or Hermon, the Epi. 
Sh £3 curean, who was prieſt of + the Dioſcuri, and 
1 of the firſt family in the city. Zenothemis cut 
5 7 4 this matter ſhort, by crying out, * If you place 

13 4 


me behind that Epicurean, not to fay any thing 
more of him, I ſhall u you to feaſt by your- 
ſelves; I am going :” and fo ſaying, he called 
the boy, and pretended to be marching off: 
upon which, « Take the firſt ſeat, if you 
| pleaſe, (ſaid Hermon ;) bur, / I think, hows 
= | ever you may defpiſe the Epicurean, you might 
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78 | have given place to the prieſt,” . laugh at the 


| ; . f . F } 
nb prieſt and the Epicurean too,” replied Zeno- 
| | themis ; and immediately ſat down, and Her- 
EY mon next him : then Cleodemus, the Peripate- 


us | iS * 1 . 26S | 
9 37 tic; then Ion; and, after him, the bridegroom : 


4 I followed; next to me ſat Diphilus; and, 
. 1 below him, his ſcholar Zeno, with Hiſtiæus and 
1 | 4 Dionyſodorus. 

Py This was, indeed, a moſt elegant entertain- 
al 5 ment, the banquet of the Muſes. I honour 
Ariſtænetus much, for collecting together ſo 
many ingenious men, not preferring one ſect, 


|. 4 | | | | K Dioſcuri.] Caſtor and Pollux. 
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and rejecting another; but thus inviting the 


flower of each. 
. L VC IN v 8. 2 
He is not like the generality of rich men, 


but a lover of the wiſe and learned, with whom 
he has ſpent the greateſt part of his life. But 
to proceed: the firſt part of the evening paſſed 
off quietly; we had an elegant and plentiful 
ſupper: you do not want an exact account of 
our meat and drink; it is ſufficient to ſay, we 
had enough of every thing, In the midſt 
of the entertainment, Cleodemus leaned over, 
and whiſpered to Ion: * Look (for I over- 
heard them) at that old fellow, (meaning Ze- 
nothemis,) how he gorges the haſh! his cloaths 
are all daubed with the ſup: obſerve how 
he hands the victuals to the boy that ſtands be- 
hind him, not thinking that he is ſeen by the 
company, Pray tell Lycinus, that he may 
take notice of him,” But there was no occa» 
ſion for Ion's pointing it out to me, as I had 
myſelf obſerved him ſome time before. 

Scarce had Cleodemus ſaid this, when in 
ruſhed Alcidamas, the- Cynic, making uſe of 
the old adage; 460 0 Menelaus comes when he 1 

| pleaſes,” - 1 
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pleaſes. ” Many people thought it _T imper. 
tinent, and ſome muttered, 
4 Thou raveſt, O Menelaus.“ 


Others cried out, 
46" '$ "The great Atrides likes not this” 


Several hints of this kind were privately thrown 
out, but nobody ventured openly to attack him, 
as he was one of the moſt noiſy and petulant 
fellows of the whole ſect, inſomuch that he 
intimidated every body : Ariſtænetus, howevet 
beckoned to, bade him take a chair, and fit 
down by Hiſtiæus and Dionyſodorus. No, 
no, (cried he,) no fitting in chairs, or laying on 
couches, for me; it is mean and effeminate 
to toll on couches, and crawl on the ground, 
as you do, and eat your victuals with your pur- 
ple garments under you. I ſhall ſtand upright, 
and ſup as I walk; and, when I am tired, lay 
me down in my cloak, and go to fleep.” - 80 


you may, if you pleaſe,” ſaid Ariſtznetus ; and, 


book of the Iliad, where it is ſaid, ſpeaking of Agamem- 
non's feaſt, 
| — Menelaus came, unnd, the laſt. 

From this circumſtance, as related by Homer, trifling as it 
may appear, when any body came to a feaſt, uninvited, 
he was called a Menelaus ; and this, it ſeems, was the 
caſe with rhe Cynic Alcidamas. 

+ The great Atrides, Sc.) Gr, a eh ATpudyi Aye 
dun buw, See II. b. i. I. 24. 8 
accord- 
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kecordingly, the Cynic walked all round, and 


took his ſupper where he liked, changing his 
camp like the Seythians, topping Wherever he 
found the beſt paſture, and following the ſer- 
vants as they carried the meat about: in the 
mean time, whilſt he was eating, he did not 


forget to diſpute about the nature of virtue and 


vice; and to talk about his contempt of riches ; 
aſked Ariſtænetus what he did with ſo many 


fine gold and ſilver cups, when wooden ones 


would have been juſt as uſeful : as ſoon, how- 
ever, as he began to grow troubleſome, Ariſ- 
tznetus quitted him, by making ſigns to the 
boy to give him a large cup of wine, and make 
it pretty ſtrong : this, he thought, was doing 
a great thing, little imagining how many bad 
conſequences would afterwards ariſe from it: 
for the preſent, however, Alcidamas was fi- 
Jenced, and, as he had threatened but juſt be- 
fore, laid himſelf down, half naked, on the 
floor, leaning his head on his arm, with the 
cup in his hand, as they paint Hercules at the 
feaſt of the Centaurs. 

The wine now went ound; they a to, 
and chatted with each other, till at length 
lights were brought in; when I obſerved a 
pretty little girl who ſtood behind Cleode- 
mus, * at him (for I muſt tell you 
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every remarkable circumſtance that happened 
on this occaſion), I watched narowly to find 


- out what ſhe: laughed at, and next time ſhe 


came near to take the cup from him, I obſerved 
Cleodemus ſqueezing her hand, and putting 
ſome money into it; the girl ſmiled at the 
ſqueezing of her hand, but I believe did not 
feel the money, for two drachmas fell down 
between them, and making: a noiſe, which was 


overheard by the company, they both bluſhed; 


thoſe who ſat next to them could not tell whom 
the money belonged to, as the girl denied they 
were meant for her, and Cleodemus, though the 
noiſe was cloſe to him, would not own that he 
had dropped them; the thing therefore paſſed 
over unnoticed, as ſcarce any body, I believe, 
had ſeen what was done but Ariſtznetus, who 
ordered the girl out privately, and placed an 
old oftler, or groom, behind Cleodemus in 
her ſtead. Thus the affair ended, which, if 
one had not dexteroufly concealed, would have 


brought much ſhame and only on the 


other. 

And now Alcidamas, who had got to arink- 
ivg again, enquiring the bride's name, com- 
manded filence, and fixing his eyes on the wo- 


men, with a loud voice cried out, “ Cleanthis, 


ET. I drink. 


this the company laughed; What do you 


laugh at, ſaid he, becauſe I drank to the bride, 


and called on Hercules? But let me tell you, if 
ſhe does not pledge me, ſhe will never have a 


ſon like me, ſtrong in body and mind, and in- 


vincible;” ſaying this, he ſhewed part of his 
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I drink to you, this is the cup of Hercules: at 


naked body in a moſt indecent manner; the 


gueſts laughed, and he got up in a violent paſ- 


ſion, and looked ſo fierce and furious, that it 
was plain he did not mean to be quiet much 


longer; he would certainly, indeed, have 


knocked down ſomebody with his club, if he 


had not, juſt in the nick of time, met with a 


fine cake, which caſting his eyes upon, he im- 
mediately grew calm, forgot his ren 
and devoured it. | 

And now, many were got drunk, and the 
feaſt was nothing but noiſe and clamour. The 
rhetorician repeated ſome of his good things, 
at which the ſervants, who ſtood behind, 
laughed immoderately ; the grammarian, who 
ſat next to him, patched together a ' parcel 
of verſes from Pindar, Hefiod, and Anacreon, 
and made a ridiculous jumble of them all; 


—— — 


amongſt the reſt, as if he had been a Prophet, | 


he repeated, 
Now 
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No ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet. cle 

To armour armour, lance to lance oppos d, 

Victors and Yanquiſhd join promiſcuons cties, 
Aud mriliing Thouts, and dying gronhs ariſe, | 
Wun Zenothewis read a manuſcript in the 
ſmalleſt characters, which he had taken from 
due of the waiters. 

In the interval between the wits, Alke 

netus, that no part of the time might be with- 
. out ſome enteftainment, had taken care to pro- 
vide à buffoon, who was brought to ſay or do 
any thing comical or ridiculous that could di- 
vert the company ; the fellow catne in, with his 
| head ſhaved, and only a few hairs on it, and 
ſtanding vpright, diftorted his body in various 
poſtures, danced about, and repeated ſome 
verſes, that ſounded like Agyptian, throwing 
out now and then ſome jeſts on the com- 
. paty 4 which moſt of them ſmiled at; but- when 
he attacked Alcidatnas, and called him the dog 
of Melita, the Cynic grew angry, for he was 
before affronted at his admittance to the feaſt; 
and throwing down his cloak, he challenged 
him to fight, and ſaid, if he refuſed, he would 
knock him down with his club ; poor Satyrion, 
therefore, (for that was the fellow's name), 


* Now ſhield, 6. See Pope's Homer Iliad, book 
iv. |, 519. 


5 was 
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was forced to ſtand up, and fight with him. 
It was pleaſant enough to ſee a grave philaſes 
pher at cuffs. with a buffoon, and thumping 
one another; ſome were pleaſed at, and ſome 
aſhamed of it, till at laſt Alcidamas, worn out 
by repeated blows, was forced to yield to the 
ſuperior ſtrength and experience of little Saty- 
rion; this concluſion ſet the whole table in a roar, 

A little after came in Dionicus, the phyſi- 
cian, who had been detained by his attendance 
on Poly prepon, the muſician, who was mad; 
concerning whom he told a very diverting ſtory: 
He had called it ſeems upon him, not knowing 
any thing of bis diſorder, when the madman 
immediately roſe up, ſhut the door, drew his 

ſword, and holding a flute in his hand, com- 
manded Dionicus to play upon it, which he not 
being able to do, the muſician ſtruck him ſeveral 
blows on his hand with a long whip ; in this ex- 
tremity, Dionicus bethought himſelf of a iratay 
gem, which was, to challenge the muſician to 
play with him, agreeing that the conquered 
ſhould receive fo many ſtripes from the victor: 
he then began himſelf, and after playing very 
badly, gave the flute to the muſician, taking 
the whip from him, and at the ſame time lay- 
ing hold of his ſword, threw it out at the win- 
dow, then called in the neighbours, who broke 
MW open 
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open the door, and reſcued him. He ſhewed 
us ſeveral marks of the whip, and ſcratches 
on his face from the nails of his antagoniſt. 
This ſtory made us laugh as much as the adven- 
ture of the buffoon. Dionicus then ſat himſelf 


don by Hyſtizus, and went to ſupper ; ſome 


propitious deity, no doubt, ſent him to us, and 
moſt opportunely did he come, conſidering what 
happened not long after. 

A ſervant now came in, who it ſeems be- 
lIonged to Etæmocles, the Stoic, with a paper 
in his hand, which he ſaid he was ordered to 
read openly, in ſome part of the room where he 
might be heard by every body, and then to re- 
turn: accordingly, Ariſtznetus having given | 
him leave, he brought it to the light, and began. 


. 1 L O. 

Some epithalamium, I ſuppoſe, with com- 
nee to the bride, which | is uſual on theſe 
occaſions. | 

. eln 8 

So we all imagined: but it proved to be a 

very different thing: for thus it ran: 


ET EMO cLEs, AE PHILOSOPHER, 
| 0 ARISTENE T Us. 


« THAT I am no friend to banquets, ap- 


pears from m paſt life; every day have I been 
invited 
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invited by men much greater than yourſelf, 


but I would never go, as well knowing the 


noiſe, riot, and debauchery for ever attendant 
on them: I cannot at the ſame time but take 


it ill, that you, whom I have always treated 


with ſo much reſpe&, ſhould leave me out of 


the liſt of your friends, and that I alone ſhould 


be taken no notice of, though I am ſo near a 
neighbour. I am not, indeed, ſorry on my 
own account, but on your's, who have behaved 
with ſo much ingratitude, I can have dainties 
enough ſent me from others, who know better 
how to treat me than you do; but my happineſs 
does not depend on ſuch things. This very 
day I could have ſupped with my ſcholar Pam- 
menes, who gives, I hear, a moſt ſumptuous 
entertainment; but though he preſſed me 
warmly I refuſed him, keeping myſelf diſen- 
gaged, like a blockhead as I was, for you, who 


have deſerted me to enjoy the company of 


others; but I am not ſurpriſed at it, as you 
have not a ſufficient comprehenſion of mind to 


diſtinguiſh what is right and proper; but I know 


whom I am indebted to for this treatment, that 

I owe it to thoſe admirable philoſophers, Ze- 

nothemis and the-* Labyrinth, whom, vanity 

apart, I could make an end of with a fingle 
* The Labyrinth.) Diphilus. See note p. 324. 

| ſyllogiſm. 
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ſyllogiſm. Let either of them tell me what phi- . 
loſophy is, or that firſt queſtion hat is the 
difference between, to have, and to hold? not 
to mention the puzzling arguments, ſuch as 
the f creation, the ſorites, the mower; &c. 
But enjoy ſuch friends, if you pleaſe; I 
who hold that alone to be good which is juſt and 
honeſt, can bear the indignity with patience, 
Vou cannot, however, ſay in excuſe for your 
conduct, that in the hurry and tumult of the 
occafion Thad ſlipped your memory; for I ſa- 
| Hated you twice this day, early in the morning 
at your own houſe; and afterwards in the tem- 
ple of Caſtor, where you went to ſacrifice ; and 
this fome of the company know very well. 
You will ſay I am angry about a trifle, but re- 
member the ſtory of Oeneus: you may recol- 
left that Diana was highly incenſed at him for 
not aſking her to the ſacrifice, when he invited 
all the other deities. Homer ſpeaks thus of i it, 


bade contention riſe, 
In vengeance of neglected facrifice. 
Euripides alſo, 
In Caledonia, Pelops' happy ſoil, 
Beyond the ſeas, for fertile fields renawn'd, &e. 


3 The creation. See Diogenes Laertius, Ke. Gr. P» 434- 

Bade, c.] See lliad, book ix. Il. 656 3. 
1 Euripides alſo.] This is ſuppoſed to be taken from a 
tragedy of Euripides, called Meleager, not now * F 
nd ..- 
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+ And Sophocles, E TY 


Latonia, goddeſs of the filver bow, 
To Octieus fields difparch'd the dreadful boar, 


This, though much more 1 could have added; 
may ſuffice to few you whit kind of man you 
have affronted, only to pleaſe Diphilus, whom 
you have thought proper to entruſt with the 
care of your ſon, and in this you' are certainly 
right; he has an extraordinary affection for the 
young man, and the young man for him; if it 
were not for modeſty's fake I could fay ſome· 
thing more on this head, and which Zopyrus, 
the pædagogue, knows to be true; but I do 
not chuſe to diſturb the feſtival by accuſations, 
eſpecially of this nature; though Diphilus well 
deſerves it, as he has already taken away two 
ſcholars from me; but, for the ſake of philoſo- 
phy, I ſay no more. I have ordered my ſervant, 
if your people offer him any victuals, not tu 
take any, that you may not think I ſent him 
for that purpoſe,” 5 


Whilſt this letter was „ muſt own I 
ſweated for ſhame and vexation : I wiſhed, as 


people ſay, that the earth wn open 4 nd 7 


7 And Sopbocles. The lines here quoted are alſo ſup- 
poſed to have been taken from the Meleager of ey. 
a tragedy which is not come down to us, 


Vol. IV. F ſwallow 
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ſwallow me up, rather than I ſhould be forced 
to hear the loud laughs that followed every 
word, eſpecially from all thoſe who were ac- 
quainted with Etzmocles, that grey-headed 
ſage, who always bore the character of a grave 
and reſpectable philoſopher ; they began to ſuſ- 
pect that they knew nothing of his real cha- 
racter, and to wonder how they could be fo 


deceived by a long beard, and a demure coun- 


tenance ; though it did not appear to me that 
Ariſtznetus left him out from any diſreſpect, 
but becauſe he did not expect he would come 
if he had been invited, and * therefore never 
ſent to aſk him. | 

No ſooner had the ſervant done reading the 
letter, than the whole company fixed their eyes 
on Diphilus and Zeno, who both looked pale 
and terrified; confirming, by the change of 
their countenances, the ſuſpicions thrown out 
by Etæmocles. Ariſtznetus, though he ſeem- 
ed, himſelf, not a little diſturbed at it, bade us 
drink away, ſmiled, and endeavoured to turn 
it off as well as he could. He whiſpered the 
ſervant to take care of him, and a little after, 
Zeno got up, and ſlunk off privately ; the 
ſchool-maſter ſignifying to him, that, by his fa- 
ther's orders, he muſt withdraw, 


1 
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- And now, Cleodemus, who had long been 
watching for an opportunity, but could find 


| fone, of falling foul upon the Stoics, took 


occaſion, from the letter, to vent himſelf, and 


cried out, . Theſe are the works of the famous 


Chryfippus, Cleanthes, and the admirable Ze- 
no; nothing but a few empty words, an idle 
queſtion 'or two, and a few cuſtoms caught 


from the philoſophers; and, above all, the 


great Etæmocles, with his old-woman's epiſtles ; 


Ariſtznetus, it ſeems, is Oeneus, and he Diana, 
O Hercules, what fine doings are theſe, and, 
no doubt, highly becoming and e for n | 


a feſtival !” 


„ By Jove, ſaid Horm, who ls" next 


above him, it is moſt excellent; he had heard, 
I ſuppoſe, that Ariſtznetus had a boar for ſup- 
per, and this put him in mind of the Caledo- 
nian: in good truth, yon ſhould ſend him a 


ſlice of it, leſt, like Meleager, he ſhould die 
with hunger; though one would think he 
ſhould be ſafe from that, as Chryfippus and his 


Stoics held all theſe things to be indifferent.“ 


Zenothemis then, riſing up, roared out, How 
dare you abuſe Chryfippus? becauſe one man is 
an impoſtor, have you a right to condemn all 


the reſt; or, becauſe Etæmocles does not ſpeak 
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like a philoſopher,” are you to abuſe "OY "=" 
Cleanthes, men of- ſenſe and character? Did 
not you, Hermon, cut off the golden locks 
from the ſtatue of Caſtor, and had not you like 


to haye ſuffered for it? did not you, Cleode- 


mus, debauch the wife of your ſcholar Soſtra- 
tus, and did not you. undergo a certain ſhame- 
ful puniſhment for it?” ce I am not bawd, how- 
ever, to my own wife, (replied Cleodemus,) 
as ſome folks are; nor did I take a firanger's 
money to keep for him, and afterwards. ſwear 
that I never received it; nor do I take fifty 
per cent. on uſury, nor wring my ſcholars necks 
when they don't pay me.” * You cannot deny, 
ſaid Zenothemis, but that you ſold a certain 
liquor to Crato to poiſon his father with,” He 
then drank half a glaſs of wine, and threw the 
reſt in his face, part of it falling on Ion, who 
happened unfortunately to fit near him. Her- 
mon wiped the wine off his head, and called on 
the company to bear witneſs of the affront he 
had received. Cleodemus, who had ho glaſs, 
turned about, and ſpit upon Zenothemis, then 
layiog hold on his beard with his left hand, 


beat him with the other in ſuch a manner, 


that he would inevitably have killed the old 


man, if Ariſtænetus _ not interpoſed, thrown 
himſelf 
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himſelf between the NO ad put an 
end to the fray. | 


I could not be an eye-witneſs of theſe ange f 
my dear Philo, without reflecting, as every one 


would naturally do, of how little ſervice it is 
to be wife and learned, unleſs it influences our 
lives and manners. When I ſaw ſome of the 
greateſt ſcholars in the kingdom guilty of 
actions that made them fo ridiculous, I could 
not help thinking, that, as the- vulgar ſay, 
* Learning often draws afide from the paths 
of right reaſon, thoſe men who attend to no- 
thing but books, and the tenets and opinions 
contained in them: for, amongſt all thoſe phi- 
loſophers, ſcarce one but was in ſome way cul⸗ 
pable, either by doing, or ſaying, what was 
unbecoming. Neither could this, as J reflected, 
be imputed to the wine; as when Etæmocles 
wrote his letter, he had neither eat nor drank. 
1he whole affair, indeed, fell out differently 
from what might have been expected; the ig- 
norant and illiterate neither got drunk, nor did 


or ſaid any thing indecent, only laughing at, 
and condemning thoſe whom they had before 
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* Learning.) “ And as he thus fpoke for himſelf, Feſtus 
laid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thyſelf, much 
cu hath made thee mad.” Acts xxvi. 24. 
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the higheſt opinion of, and whom they had 
been taught to reverence and admire: whilſt 


the wiſe and learned grew wanton and laſcivious, 


drank to exceſs, and did nothing but abuſe and 
fight with one another. Even the great Alci- 
damas behaved indecently before the women; 
inſomuch, that our feaſt ſeemed to reſemble 
that of the Gods which the poets tell us of at 
the nuptials of Peleus; when Eris, not being 
invited to it, threw the apple amongſt them, 
which produced the long and dreadful Tro- 
Jan war. The letter of Etæmocles ſent in to us, 
ſeemed like another apple of diſcord, and was 
attended with as fatal conſequences. {I 
Zenothemis and Cleodemus ſtill kept wrang 
ling, though Ariſtznetus ſat between them: 
« It is enough at preſent, cried Cleodemus, that 
I have convicted you of ignorance ; to-morrow | 
I ſhall revenge myſelf in another manner : in 
the mean time, anſwer me, Zenothemis, or 
you, his moſt noble Diphilus, how happens it, 
that whilſt you hold the poſſeſſion of riches to 


be a matter of indifference, you are ſo very de- 


ſirous of them, that you are always ſo fond of 
being amongſt the great, that you put out your 
money to intereſt, take uſury upon uſury, and 


teach for hire ? Again, boy comes it about, 
4 _ whilſt 
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whilſt you find fault with pleaſure, and con- 


demn the Epicureans, at the ſame time you will 
do and ſuffer every thing for the fake of it, 
taking it il} if any body does not invite you to 
ſupper, and when you are there, eat ſo much, 
and give your ſervant more?“ -Saying this, he 
_ endeavoured to ſnatch away a diſh from Zeno- 
themis's boy, full of all ſorts of meat, with an 
intention of throwing it at him; bur the boy 
held it faſt and prevented him. Well ſaid, 
Cleodemus, cried Hermon, Jet them tell you 
why they find fault with pleaſure, when they 
are fo fond of it themfelves.? © No, re- 
plied Zenothemis, do you tell us, why you hold 
riches not to be indifferent: „ Do you do it, 
faid the ather.“ Thus they were going on, 


when Ion ſtepped forth, and ſaid, Permit 
me to propoſe ſomething more worthy of this 


ſolemnity, and proper for the occaſion; let 
every one of us, without farther contention, 
entertain the campany by haranguing on ſome. 
ſubject, in the manner of Plato,” This mation 
was applauded by every bady, particularly by 
Areſtænetus and Eucritus, who hoped, by this 


means, to get rid of the naiſe and tumult which 


were fo diſagreeable: Areſtænetus, therefore, 
retired to his own place, imagining that every 
thing would now be quiet. 
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And now. came on what we call the finiſhing 
courſe, when every one has a hen, a piece of 
boar, a hare, a fried fiſh, a corn- cake, and 
ſome {weet-meats, and theſe were to be carried 
home: every diſh, however, was between two, 
and every body was to take what was put before 
him; there was a meſs. for Ariſtznetus and 
Eueritus ; Zenothemis and Hermon had like- 
wiſe one; there was one- for Cleodemus and 
Ion who ſat next to him, and another for the 
bridegroom and myſelf ; Zeno -being gone off, 
Diphilus had a whole one. Be ſure you obſerve 
theſe things, my friend, for they are neceflary 
to what I ſhall tell you by and by. 
P HI 0. 
* will take care to remember them. 
r 12+ N U 8. 

Ion then proceeded, and began thus; Hiace, 
ſaid he, you inſiſt on my ſpeaking firſt, be it 
ſo: before this learned company, it may, per- | 
haps, be expected, that I ſhould ſay ſomething 
concerning ideas, incorporeal ſubſtances, or the 
immortality of the ſou]; to prevent, notwith- _ 
ſtanding, any diſputes that may ariſe from ſuch 
as differ with me in opinion on theſe ſubjects, 


I ſhall ſpeak concerning nuptials, as a theme 


more ſuitable to the preſent occaſion, Better, 
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| ocrates and Plato, that we. ſhould never 
| have any nuptials at all, but confine ourſelves, 
like Plato and Socrates, to our own ſex, as as 
thoſe only who do this, can arrive at perfect 
virtue: but if we muſt have women and matri- 
mony, let the wives of philoſophers, as the 
great Plato has decreed, be in o õοn to 
avoid jealouſy.“ 
Upon this, a loud laugh enſued, as what had 


been ſaid ſeemed rather unſeaſonable in ſuch 


company, and on ſuch an occafion. “ Will 


you never, cried Dionyſidorus, leave off talk- 


ing fuch nonſenſe to us > What jealouſy do you 
mean, or of whom? ce And do you, wretch, 
replied the Platonic, pretend to talk?“ Dio- 
nyſidorus was now running into abuſe, when 
Hiſtiæus the grammarian, like a good man, 


put a ſtop to it, by crying out, No more of 


this; I am going to repeat my Epithalamium.” 
And accordingly he began; if I e 
right, it ran thus: 


Here was brought up, Cleanthis the divine, 
Nor Venus, nor the Moon, is half fo fine; 
Hail, thou too beauteous bridegroom, far more fair 
Than Neleus, or Achilles, ever were 
For you, the bridal hymn we will prepare, 
And ſtrive to celebrate the happy pair. 


Here was, &c.]. The original conſiſts of ſome bad 


verſes, ſuppoſed to have been made by a vile poet. I have, 
therefore, tranſlated them accordingly, | 
The 
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The repetition of theſe verſes was followed, 
as we may well ſuppoſe, by a loud laugh; and 
the time now approached for taking away the 
victuals: this was very peaceably done by 
Eucritus and Ariſtznetus, Cherea, Ion, Cleo- 


demus, and myſelf; but Diphilus was for caf- 


rying off Zeno's ſhare, which had been placed 


before him, as well as his own, and fought with 


the ſervants about it; he got hold of it on one 
fide, whilſt the man pulled on the other, and 
the hen was dragged about from fide to fide, 
Uke the body of Patroclus ; at length he was 
overpowered, and forced to give it up; at 
which he was not a little incenſed : all this was 
matter of mirth and laughter to the company. 

Hermon and Zenothemis, as I before ob- 
ſerved to you, ſat next to each other; at firſt 
they took very quietly their ſeveral portions ; but 


a fat bird being by chance ſet cloſe to Hermon, 


(mark, I beſeech you, this circumſtance, for 
now our affairs draw to a crifis,) Zenothemis 
quits his own, and endeavours to ſeize that 
which belonged to Hermon, and which he as 


| ſtrenuouſly held from him; a great clamour 


immediately aroſe; they fell upon each other, 
toſſed the birds into one another's faces, and 
each ſeized his antagoniſt by the beard, and 


called out for help. Cleodemus flew to the 5 


ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance of Helmon; Alcidamas and Diphilus 


took the part of Zenothemis. The philoſo- 


phers, in ſhort, all ranged themſelves on 'one 
fide or the other, except Ion, who ſtood_neuter, 
The reſt proceeded to blows 3 when Zenothe- 
mis, taking up a large cup that ſtood before 
Ariſtænetus, threw it at Hermon. 
The pointed launce with erring fury flew, 
but unluckily hit the bride-groom, and gave 


him a deep wound on the forehead. The wo- 


men cried out when they ſaw the blood run, 
and eſpecially his mother; and after her, an- 
xious for her ſpouſe, the poor bride. Alci- 
damas, in the mean time, who had taken the 
part of Zenothemis, performed moſt noble feats, 


having already cleaved the ſkull of Cleode- 


mus, and broke Hermon's jaws with his club, 
befides wounding ſeveral of the ſervants who 
oppoſed him. The other party, however, 
would not give out ; for Cleodemus enraged, 
tore out with his fingers one of the eyes of Ze- 
nothemis, and bit off part of his noſe ; and, as 


Hermon was coming to his affiſtance, Diphi- 
lus threw him down headlong from the ſeat. 
The grammarian, in endeavouring to part 


» The * 28 See Pope s Homer's Iliad, b. iv. 
|. 563. 


we them, 
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them, Joſt ſeveral of his teeth by a kick from 
Cleodemus, who miſtook him for Diphilus: 
down. he laid himſelf, and; to uſe the words of 
his favourite Homer, 
| + Ejeting blood. 
At length there was nothing but crying and 
_ roaring on every fide : the women got round 
about Chærea, and wept over him: the reſt of 
the company endeayoured to put an end to the 
quarrel. Alcidamas did more miſchief than any 
of them, routing all that oppoſed him, and 
beating every body he could light on; many, 
I believe, would have been killed by him, if 
he had not luckily broke his club. For my 
own part, I ſtood up againſt the wall and avoid- 
ed the fray, diſcovering, by the example of the 
Poor grammarian, how dangerous it was to in- 
| terfere in things of this nature. It was, in 
ſhort, the feaſt of the Lapithæ and the Cen- 
taurs; the tables were overturned, the cups 
were toſſed about, and blood ſpilt on every ſide. 
At length, to crown all, Alcidamas threw 
down the candleſtick, and left us all in total 
darkneſs ; the affair then grew ſtill more ſeri- 
ous, for we could not eafily procure more light, 
which, when it was at laſt brought in, diſco- 
vered ſome very bad tranſactions that had been 


+ Ejefting blood.] Gr. a — Iliad, o. I. 17. 
carried 
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carried on; Alcidamas had been rude Wh a 
poor fidling girl, and Dionyſidorus was caught 
in the fact of making away with a large cup, 
that fell out of his boſom; he ſaid, by way of 
excuſe, that Ion had given it him to take care 
of; but Ion informed 0 chat the care was all 
his own. 1 
Thus finiſhed the featt, nhichs after many 
melancholy events, ended at laſt in mirth, ſo 
far as it concerned lon, Aleidamas, and Dio- 
nyſidorus; the reſt were carried off wounded. 
Zenothemis, in particular, ſuffered, moſt ſe- 
verely,  quittipg, the field with one hand on, his 
eye, and the other on his noſe, crying,out, that 
he was a dead man ; whilſt Hermon, who had 
loſt two of his teeth in the fray, eould not help 
crying out, as he met him, „Remember, Ze- 
nothemis, that * pain is no evil.” The bride- 
groom Dionicus, having dreſſed his wounds, 
was carried home, with his head bound up, in 
the chariot that was intended for the bride, 
| lamenting the unhappy celebration of his nup- 
tials, Diocles took care of the reſt as well as 
he could ; many of them were carried off in 
their ſleep, and caſcading all the way, As for 


* Pain, Fe. ] A favourite abſurd opinion of the Stoics, 


which has been the ſubject of ridicule from the time of Lu- 
Cian to this day. - 
Alct- 


* 
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Alcidamas, he ſtaid there, nor could the ſets 
vants get him out, when he had once thrown . 
himſelf on the couch, and got to ſleep. 

Thus concluded our banquet, my dear Philo, 
« which the Tragic Muſe may + thus fing, 


How firange and various are the fates of men! 


Oft times the Gods, unhoped for bleſſings ſend, 
And oft times that which moſt we look'd for, all 


Our vain expeCtance — 
For things moſt ſtrange and . did 
there happen; for my own part, I learned 
from it, that it is very dangerous for any man 


© Who is not fond of quarrels, to eat and drink 


with philoſophers. 


+ Thus Ang.] The verſes here ſubjoined, are taken from 
the end of the Alceſtes of Euripides. 
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This little 7 ral contains a po TOLL and. very 
entertaining Account of ſeveral ſuberſtitious Rites 
and Ceremonies practiſed in SYRIA. As Lucian 
was himſelf an ASSYRIAN, hat he ſays may be 
| depended on. Many Particulars which he here 
relates are extremely curious, and may at the ſame 
Time be uſeful in elucidating ſeveral Points of 
Ancient Hiſtory. The. Tradition concerning the 
DELVUGE, and its Correſpondence with the Mo- 
sAlc Account, as related in the Narrative, is 
very remarkable. Lucian's Obſervation on the 
Cujioms and Manners of the People, are ſenfible 
and Judicious. 


HERE is a city in Syria, not far from 
the river Euphrates,. called Hierapolis, 
or the ſacred city, dedicated to Juno the Aſſy- 
rian: when firſt founded it had probably ſome 
other name, and was only ſo called in latter 
ages, and after the great ſacrifices which were 
there performed, Concerning this city and the 
contents of it I propoſe to ſpeak largely, and of 
their cuſtoms, feaſts, and ſacrifices, T ſhall 
likewiſe mention what 1s reported concerning 

| | its 
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its founders, and after what manner the raniple 
is built. . A Lam. myſelf an Aſſyrian, I ſhall re- 
late partly what I was an eye-witneſs of, and 
partly what happened in former times, which 
1 had from the prieſts who refide there. . 

The Agyptians, according to tradition, 
were the firſt men who had any religious Wor- 
ſhip, built temples, raiſed altars, or inſtituted 
rites and ceremonies ; they had the firſt know- 
lege of ſacred things, and were the firſt pre- 
ſervers of ſacred hiſtory, T he Affyrians, ſome 
time after, imbibed their doctrines, and built 
temples, in which they placed alſo ſtatues, and 
idols, of which the Egyptians had none in for- 
mer ages: there are at preſent temples i in Syria, | 
almoſt as ancient as the Ægyptian, many of 
which I have ſeen ; amongſt which is that of 
* Hercules the Tyrian, much older than the 
Grecian Hercules. There is likewiſe another 
temple in Phœnicia, amongſt the Sidonians, 


which they ſay was dedicated to Aſtarté, whom 


* Hercules.) Hercules, as the learned Bryant obſerves, 
(ſee his Analyſis e of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. p. 75.) was 
a title given to the chief deity of the Gentiles, who has 
been multiplied into almoſt as many perſonages as there 
were countries where he was worſhipped, Tully, in his 
Natura Deorum, mentions, I think, fix of this. name; 
Quartus, ſays he, Jovis eſt & Aſtriæ, L ſororis, quem 
1 colunt. Witch? is the Hercules here alluded to. 


I ima- 
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I imagine to be the ſame as the Moon: one of 


the prieſts told me it was ſacred to Europa, 
the ſiſter of Cadmus, and daughter of Agenor, 


whom the Phcenicians, on her departure from 


them, honoured with a temple, and of whom ſa- 
cred tradition ſays, that being remarkably beau- 
tiful, Jupiter fell in love with, and changing 
himſelf into a bull, ran away with her into 
Crete. This ſtory I heard from ſeveral Phœni- 
cians; and there is a coin now extant amongft 
the Sidonians, repreſenting Europa fitting on 
Jove in the ſhape of a bull: but with regard to 
the temple being ſacred to Europa, there are 
various opinions amongſt them. They have 
likewiſe another temple, not Aſſyrian, but Æ- 
gyptian, from Heliopolis, which I did not ſee; 
but according to report, it is large, and very 
ancient. At Byblis I ſaw the grand temple of 
Venus, where they celebrate the rites of Adonis, 
to which I was admitted; here, they tell you, he 
was killed by a wild boar, and in memory of it 
they perform certain ceremonies, with weeping 
and mourning through the whole region round 
about ; after this come the funeral rites of Ado- 
nis, as juſt dead, and on the next day he is re- 


heaven, They ſhave their heads at this tine 


. 
preſented as reſtored to life, and carried up . 
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after the manner of the Ægyptians for their god 


Apis. The “ women, who do not chuſe to be 
ſhaved, are obliged, in lieu of it, to expoſe their 


perſons, and ſubmit to the embraces of ſtran- 


gers in the public market - place for hire, during 
the ſpace of one whole day; the money ariſing 
from it is conſecrated to the ſervice of the god - 
deſs, and expended in a ſacrifice to her. Some 
of the Byblians ſay that the Ægyptian Ofiris 
was buried there, and that the weeping and 
lamentation is in memory of him, and not of 
Adonis; this they confirm by telling us, that 
every year there comes to them by ſea, in ſe- 
ven days, a head, which is regularly tranſport- 
ed from Egypt to Byblis, by ſome ſupernatu- 
ral means. A head of that kind I ſaw my- 
ſelf, which ſeemed made of the papyrus. | 
There is likewiſe in this place another mi- 
racle ; a river called Adonis riſes out of mount 
E and empties itſelf into the ſea; this 
very year, as it flows in, ſtains great part of 
the water with a red colour, like blood, which 
the Byblians confider as an emblem of their 


* The wwomen.} The ladies chuſing rather to ſacrifice their 
virtue than their fine hair, and preferring proſtitution to a 


bald pate, has ſomething fo ridiculous in it, that we can- 


not help wondering how the facetious Lucian could paſs 


over the circumſtance without making ſome obſervations on 


Its - | 
misfortune, 
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misfortune, believing that at this ſeaſon Ado- 
nis was wounded, and that his blood tinged the 

ſea, and gave the name to it. Such is the opi- 
nion of the vulgar : but a man. of Byblis gave 
me a different account of it, and aſſigned ano- 
ther cauſe: the river Adonis, ſaid he, flows 

through Libanus, which contains much red 
earth, which the winds drive into the river, and 
make it as red as blood; it is not the blood 
therefore that cauſes this appearance, but the 
nature of the ſoil. This the Byblian told me, 
which may probably be true; though the wind's 
conſtantly blowing the ſame way ſeems to have 
ſomething in it ſupernatural. 

From Byblus I aſcended in one.day to Liba- t 
nus, where IJ heard there was an ancient tempte 
of Venus, built by Cinyras ; this I ſaw, and it 
ſeemed to be of great antiquity, Theſe are all 

the old temples of any fize in Syria; and amongſt 
them is none ſo large as that of Hierapolis, or 
ſo magnificent ; none where there is ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of ornaments, ſo many offerings con- 
ſtantly made, or where the divinity is fo imme- 
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diately preſent; the ſtatues are frequently ob- 
ſerved to ſweat, to move about, and to deliver 
oracles; and loud voices are often heard by 


many when the temple is ſhut up. With re- I 
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gard to riches, of which I was an eye · witneſz, 
it is undoubtedly the firſt in the world; great 
treaſures are brought into it from Arabia, from 
the Phoenicians, Babylonians, and Cappado- 
clans, from the Cilicians alſo, and the Aſfy- 
rians. I ſaw a great quantity of rich clothes 
hid in private parts ef the temple, with other 
things, equal in value to the gold and filver 
in it: and for public rites and feſtivals, no place 
upon earth has, perhaps, ſo great an abund- 
ance of them. When I enquired into the anti- 
quity of the place, and the worſhip of the deity, 
they told me ſeveral ſtories, ſome of a pub- 
lic, others of a private nature, together with 
many fabulous reports, both Grecian and Bar- 
barian, which I ſhall here relate, though I do 


not vouch for the truth of them. 


The common people ſay that the temple was 
founded by * Deucalion, the Scythian, in whoſe 
time the great Þ inundation happened. The 

| | ſtory 


* Deucalion.] We are are aſſured by Philo, (ſee his trea- 
tiſe De Præmio & Pænà, ) that Deucalion was Noah. The 
Grecians, ſays he, call him Deucalion, but the Chaldzans 
Noe, in whoſe time there happened the great eruption of 
waters. | | | 

+ Inundation.) This is the moſt extraordinary account of 
the univerſal deluge to be met with in any heathen writer, 
as it moſt remarkably correſponds with, and confirms, the 

| Moſaic | 


CY . 
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ſtory which the Greeks tell concerning this Deu- 
calion is as follows: © the preſent race of men 
is not the ſame as that which formerly inhabited 
the earth, who all periſhed; the generation now 
before us all ſprung from Deucalion, who re- 
newed mankind. Thoſe who lived before the 
deluge, were, as hiſtory informs us, proud and 
haughty, and committed all J kinds of wicked- 


neſs; they neither adhered to their oaths, nor 


were hoſpitable to ſtrangers, nor ſpared the ſup- 
pliant; and for theſe things à heavy judgment 
came upon them. The earth on a ſudden 


poured forth great waters, the rains deſcended, 


the rivers ſwelled, the ſea roſe to a prodigious 
beigbt; every thing was covered pid water, 


Moſaic hiſtory. The place of Lucian's 2 was (x the 


learned Bryant remarks) a part of the world where memo- 
rials of the deluge were particularly preſerved, and where a 
reference to that hiſtory is continually to be obſerved in the 
rites and worſhip of the country : his knowlege, therefore, 
was obtained from the Afiatic nations, among whom he was 
born, and not from his kinfmen the Helladians, who were 


far inferior in the knowlege of ancient times. Bryant has 


collected a variety of ancient records of this event, to which 
refer the curious reader. 86s e 3 Analyſis, vol. ii. 
p. =o &c. 

t All kinds, &c.] Arens to what the ſeripturs fays : 
66 "1 he earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was 
filled with violence: and God looked upon the earth, and 


behold it was corrupt; for all fleſh had corrupted his way 


upon the earth,” Geneſis, chap, vi. ver. 11, &c, 


A a 3 33 
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and all mankind periſhed. Deucalion alone 
was reſerved to raiſe up another race, on ac- 
cCount of his piety and goodneſs. He was ſaved | 
in this manner: he ſhut up his wives and chil- + 
dren in a large ark, and went himſelf into it; 
and, as ſoon as he was entered, there came un- 
to him boars, horſes, lions, ſerpents, and every 
4 other creature that feedeth upon the earth, all 
. 3 in pairs, and he received them all; nor did 
= they hurt each other, but harmony and friend- . 
4 ſhip, by the + divine command, prevailed 
\8 | amongſt them: and thus they all ſailed toge- 
. . ther, in the ſame ark, as long as the waters 
1 remained,” | 
1 Buch is the ſtory which the Greeks tell con- 
3 cerning Deucalion. Another fact of a moſt 
| extraordinary nature 'is related by the people 
of Hierapolis, who tell us, that they have there 
a large chaſm, or opening, which received all 
the waters of the deluge ; that Deucalion, 


| + Divine command.) The ark, or cheſt, as Bryant ob- 
. ſerves, in which Noah and his family were ſecured, was 
3 5 of ſuch a model and conſtruction, as plainly indicated, that 
ö it was never deſigned to be managed or directed by the bands 
of men: and it ſeems to have been the purpoſe of Provi - 
2 dence throughout, to fignify to thoſe who were ſaved, as 
1 | _ well as to their lateſt poſterity, that their preſervation was 
ö not, in any degree, effected by human means. See 
Analyſis, vol. 1 11. Pe 197+ k 


at 


> 
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at the time when this happened, built altars and 
a temple to Juno, cloſe to this chaſm. The 
hole 1 ſaw is under the temple, and, at preſent, 
but ſmall : whether it might formerly have 


been larger, 1 cannot ſay; that which I was 


ſhewn is now very inconſiderable. In conflrma- 
tion of this, the inhabitants, twice every year, 


bring water from the ſea into the temple : this 


taſk is performed, not by the prieſts only, bur 
by all the people in Syria and Arabia, and. be- 
yond the Euphrates, who bring the water from 
the ſea, and pour it into the temple, from 
whence it falls into the hole, which takes in an 
amazing quantity of it: this, they ſay, was a 
law of Deucalion's, inſtituted by him to com- 


memorate both. the general calamity, and their 


happy deliverance from it. 

This is the ancient hiſtory of the temple ; 
though others affirm, it was built by Semira- 
mis of Babylan, wha left behind her many mo- 
numents of grandcur and magnificence, who is 


| ſuppoſed ta have erected it, not in honour of 


Juno, but of her awn mather Dercete, a ſtatue of 
whom I ſaw myſelf in Phocnicia ; it is a woman 
down to the waiſt, and terminates from thence 
in the tail of a fiſh: but the figure of her, at 
Hierapolis, is a perfect woman. Their accounts 
of this matter are rather obſcure : certain, 

; Au« how. 
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however, it is, that che people here look up- 
on fiſh as a thing ſacred, and never touch it, 
any more than pigeons, which, for the fame 


| reaſon, they muſt not eat : theſe, they fay, are 


forbidden, on account of Semiramis and Der- 
cete, becauſe one bears the form of a fiſh, the 
other of a dove. The temple may, very pro- 
bably, be the work of Semiramis; but 1 can- 
not think it was dedicated to Dercete, nor that 
the Egyptians, who abſtain from fiſh, do it on 
her account, but have “ a different reafon for it. 
There is, likewiſe, another facred tradition, 
which I had from a man of underſtanding, 
who informed me, that the goddeſs was Rhea, 


and the temple built by Attis, a Lydian by 


birth, and the firſt who inſtituted religious ce- 
remonies in honour of Rhea: from him the 


Phrygians, Lydians, and Samothracians, had 


all their knowlege. From the time when he 
was caſtrated by Rhea, he put on female ap- 
pare], and appeared a5 a woman, travelled over 


the world, recounted his ſufferings, and ſung 


ef Rhea: at length he came into Syria, and 
the people beyond Euphrates refuſing to ad- 
mit him, or his rites, he built a temple there 
to this goddeſs : this is confirmed by many 


* Diferent,.) What this different reaſon is, Plutarch in- 
forms us. See his Treatiſe on Iſis and Ofiris. 


eircum- 
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circumſtances. The ſtatue of her is drawn by 
lions, with a drum, and a tower on her head, 
as the Lydians always repreſent Rhea, The 
prieſts, he moreover obſerved, do not. caſtrate 
themſelves in honour: of Juno, but of Rhea, 
and in imitation of Attis. Theſe reaſonings 
appeared plauſible to me, but by no means ſa- 
tisfactory, as I have heard a much more pro- 
bable cauſe aſſigned for the caſtration, 15 
The account given by the Greeks is, to me, 
the moſt ſatisfactory; that Juno is the goddeſs, 
and the temple the work of Bacchus, the ſon of 
Semele, who came from Æthiopia into Syria: 
there are many things in the temple which 
confirm this opinion; ſuch as the apparel of 
ſeveral barbarous nations, Indian jewels, and 
the horns of elephants, which Bacchus brought 
from Ethiopia: there are, likewiſe, in the 
porch, two large Phalli, with this inſcription: 


BACCHUS DEDICATES THESE * PHALLI TO Eis 
| MOTHER-IN-LAW JUNO. 


This, to me, is ſufficient proof ; to which it 
may be added, that the Grecians always offer 


* Phalli.] The Phallus, or Priapus, was- but, for a very 
good reaſon, I will tell it my readers in Greek—"$aa; & 
Ely en diele rg spv0es ox14ea be geg, Kas Toule TegueT uy 
davroig, Xa EN Toby TRAXHNGSy XG tu Tos ft oig fengvig, Hoh EZ Ne 
THAWYTEG BY TETY TOY Ab0Y0G0P 
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up theſe Phalli to Bacchus, making little wooden 


4 


men, called + Neuroſpaſtz, which they carry 
about: there is one of the ſame kind in the 


1 * but made of braſs. 


Such are the traditions which I met with 


concerning the firſt foundation of this temple, 
which I ſhall deſcribe, giving an account of 
its fituation, the materials, the building of it, 


and by whom: ſome ſay the old ſtructure is 


long ſince gone to ruin, and that the temple, 


which we now ſee, is the work of 4 Stratonice, 
wife of the king of Aſſyria, whom her ſon-in- 


law fell in love with, and was diſcovered by 


the ingenuity of his phyſician. The young 
man had conceived a violent pafhon for her, 
and looking upon it as a crime, concealed it 
from every body, and ſickened in filence : he 
made no lamentations, but loſt his colour, and 
grew thinner and thinner every day. When 


the phyſician ſaw him, he plainly perceived 


that he laboured under no diſlemper but love, 


+ Newroſpaſta. Gr. Neue ragα, fic dicta, ſays the ſcho- 
faſt, quia ſolum illud membrum, nervis moveri poterat. 
A * is curious. 

{ Stratonice. ] This ftory 1s 15 very well told by "BY 
eian: it is an intereſting one. There are two Fngliſh tr: + 
gedies on this ſubject : one acted at Lincoln's-inn-fields, in 
1721; the other printed, but never acted, in 1733. e 5 
names of the authors unknown. | 


as 
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as he gueſſed by his languid eye, pale com- 
plexion, trembling voice, melancholy, and ma- 


ny other infallible ſymptoms. Having diſco- 


vered thus much, he laid his hand upon the 


young man's heart, and called all the houſe- 
hold together, who paſſed in review before 


him, and whom he beheld with the utmoſt tran- 


quility; till, at length, his mother - in- lw com- 
ing by, he changed colour, began to ſweat, 


and was ſeized with a violent tremor and pal- 


pitation of the heart: : this, at once, explained 
the cauſe of all. He immediately called in his 
anxious father : ** Your ſon's diſorder (ſays 
he) ariſes from an injury received: he has no 
pain or diſtemper, but love and folly : he ſighs 
for that which he can never enjoy; for he is 
fallen in love with my wife, whom I ſhall not 
part from.” This the phyfician ſaid, on pur- 
poſe to try him. Let me intreat you, (cried 
the father, ) by your phyfical knowlege and wiſ- 
dom, do not ſuffer my child to periſh : it is 
not a wilful crime ; his diſtemper is involun- 


tary : do not let your jealouſy make a whole 
nation wretched ; nor, when it is in your power 


to cure him, ſuffer his death to bring ignominy 


and diſgrace on your profeſſion.” 6“ Ir is infa- 


mous (replied the phyfician) to make ſuch. a 
requeſt, and to force me to it would be the 


higheſt 
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higheſt injury: hom would you, who deſire this 
of me, act yourſelf, if he was in love with your 
mm wife? * L would not (ſaid he) refuſe 
her to him, to preſerve his life: the, loſs of a 
wife is by no means to be compared to that of 
» fon.” When the phyſician heard this, © Aſk 


me no more, (cried. he 3) what I told you be- 


fore was all a fiction; it is your wife whom 


vinced of this, yielded up to his ſon both his 
wife and his kingdom, and retired himſelf to 
the neighbourhood of Babylon, where he built 
a eity, called it after bis name, and died there. 


Thus did this ſage phyſician diſoover the dil. | 


. of love, and cure it alſo. 

It is reported of this Stratonice, that, in her 
ert huſband's time, Juno appeared to her in a 
dream, commanding her to build a temple at 
Hierapolis, threatening her with many dreadful 
misfortunes if ſhe ſhould diſobey the divine 


mandate: at firſt ſhe took no notice of the ad- 


monition ; but being not long after ſeized with 
a violent diſtemper, ſhe told her huſband the 
dream, and appeaſed the wrath of the goddeſs, 
by promiſing to build the temple : as ſoon as 


| ſhe recovered, ſhe was accordingly fent by him 
to Hierapolis, and with her a large ſum of 
money, and a numerous army, who were to. be 


em- 


. 
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employed both for the defence of the queen, 
and in the conſtruction of the edifice.) | Thie 
king had, at this time, amongſt his particu- 
lar favourites, a youth of extraordinary beaury, 
whoſe name was Combabus, whom he called 
in on this occaſion, and thus addreſſed: Com - 
babus, (ſaid he,) I have always looked upon 
you es one of the beſt of men, and ranked you 
amongſt my deareſt friends, both on account 
of your prudence and diſcretion, and the parti- 
cular kindneſs and regard which you have ſhewn 
for me: I now ſtand in need of a man whom 
I can fafely confide in; and therefore appoint 
you to accompany my wife, to perform the 
great and ſacred work, and to take the com- 
mand of my army. When you return, I ſhall 
reward you with the honours which you deſerve.” 
When Combabus heard this from the king, he 
moſt earneſtly entreated him that he might be 
excuſed from taking upon him a'tafk to which 
he was ſo unequal : he was, indeed, not without 
fears, that ſome jealouſy might/afterwards arife 
with regard to Stratonice, whom he, and he 
alone, was to accompany. Not being able, 
however, to diſſuade the king from his reſolu- 
tion, he again petitioned that he might be al- 
lowed ſeven days reſpite ;/ after which he would 
depart, and act as be was commanded, This 
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being granted, he went home, and throwing 
himſelf on the ground, thus lamented his un- 
happy fate: Wretch that 1 am, (eried he;) 
why muſt this truſt be repoſed in me ? what 
muſt be the end of ſuch a journey, young as I 
am, to accompany ſo beautiſul a woman! it 
muſt be fatal, unleſs I remove what would be 
the inevitable cauſe of my ruin : I muſt do one 
great and noble deed, which will at once free 
. | me from every danger.“ So ſaying, he imme- 

 =E diately.cut off the inſtruments of virility, and 
inclofing them in a box, with honey, myrrh, 
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9 al nd other aromatics, ſealed them up with the 
1 ring which he wore on his finger. As ſoon as 
| 1 | his wounds were healed, and he thought himſelf | 
5 able to perform the journey, he came to the 
„ Fring, and, in the preſence of many perſons, 
F holding the box in his hand, thus addreſſed 
Ib him: This great and invaluable treaſure, 
N hitherto depoſited in my own houſe, as I am 
1 now going a long and dangerous journey, I 


222 
> 
ws; Y 


here deliver, fir, to your care; preſerve. it, 
O king, for it is to me more precious than 
gold, and dearer than my own life: when I 
return, I ſhall hope to receive it ſafe from 
your hands.“ The king immediately took, and 
ſealing it with another ring, gave it to his officers, 


2 with orders to take eſpecial care of it. Com- 
bp 15 babus 
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babus then ſat out on his journey with great 
ſecurity : as ſoon as they arrived at Hierapolis 
they began the building of the temple, in which 
they were employed during the ſpace of three 
years: in the mean time, that came to paſs 
which Combabus had ſo much dreaded ; Stra- 
tonice fell in love with him, conceiving a vio- 
lent paſſion, which roſe almoſt to madneſs. 
The inhabitants of Hierapolis attribute it to 
Juno, who inſpired her with it, in revenge for 
her having ſo long deferred the building of the 
temple. For ſome time ſhe modeſtly concealed 
her inclination, but the diſorder increaſed ſo as 
to deprive her of all reſt and peace: ſhe ſighed 
and wept for whole days together, till at length, 
unable any longer to hide, ſhe reſolved to take 
the firſt opportunity of diſcovering it to him; 
ſhe could not diſcloſe it to another, and yet ſhame 
prevented her acknowleging it to Combabus. 
It then occured to her that the freedom of a 
public banquet, where wine inſpires boldneſs, 
and every thing is attributed to the feſtival, 
might plead her excuſe. She provided one 
therefore, and after ſupper came into the cham- - 
ber where he laid, fell on her knees, and openly 
avowed her paſſion for him : but he treated her 
with coldneſs and diſdain, and even told her ſuch 
indecent warmth muſt have proceeded from in- 


temperance. 
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temperance. She then grew indignant, and 
threatened to puniſh him ſeverely for bis in- 
difference; this ſo alarmed and terrified him, 


| that he at once told her the whole. truth of the 


matter, and what had happened to him. When 
ſhe had heard this melancholy tale, which ſhe 
ſo little expected, her rage ſubfided : but love 


ſtill remained, and ſhe continued to admire, and 


keep company with him. It is remarkable 
that a paſſion of this kind ſtill ſubfiſts at Hiera- 
polis; the women are fond of the priefts, and 


the prieſts * mad after the women; nobody en- 


tertains any jealouſy on the account, and it is 


booked upon amongſt them as a kind of reli- 


gious phrenzy. 
The king, however, was ſoon acquainted with 
the familiarity between his wife and Combabus; 


and therefore, though the work was ſtill un- 


finiſhed, fent for him home. A report pre- 
vailed, but a very improbable one, that Stra- 
tohice, on being repulſed, had written to her 
huſband, accufing Combabus of an attempt to 


debauch her. The Aſſyrians attributing to her 


the ſame conduct which, according to the Gre- 
cians; Phzdra and Sthenobæa were guilty of : 


though I cannot, for my own part, believe that 


* Mad, &c.] One would think Lucian was here deſcrib- 
ing 2 modern univerſity, Sth 
1 


polytus, ever 
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Sthenobea, or Phadra, if ſhe really loved Hip- 
chaved/iw that manner be that 

however as it may, vchen the meſfenger came 
to Hierapolis, for Combabus, he departed with 


confidence and ſecurity, as well knowingihe had 


at home a ſufficient teſtimony in his favour. No 
ſooner was he returned, than the king immedi- 
ately committed him to priſon: and a little 
after brought him to a public trial, before many 
of thoſe friends who were preſent before when 
he was ſent abroad. He accuſed him openly 
of adultery, with great warmth; reproaching; 
him for breach of faith and friendſhip, in thus 
defiling his bed, and the moſt flagrant impiety 
towards the goddeſs, in committing ſuch a 
erime whilſt employed ſo immediately in her 
ſervice. Many witneſſes appeared againſt him, 


ſome affirming: that they had ſeen him in the 
guilty embrace : he was therefore unanimouſy 


condemned to ſuffer that death which he had {a 
highly deſerved. Combabus had hitherto ſtood 
filent, without making any defence; but as they 


were leading: him to puniſhment,” he ſtopped 


ſhort; and cried out that he had been condemned, 
not for violating the marrisge- bed, or wronging 


his maſter, but becauſe the king wanted to keep, 


for his own uſe, thoſe treaſures which, when he 
Vos l „B | went 
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went abroad, he had delivered to his carte; on 
this the king immediately ordered his officer to 
bring the caſket which he had given him, which 
being produced, Combabus, breaking the ſeal, 
drew out the contents, and addreſſing himſelf to 
the king,“ 'Theſe, ſaid he, are the things 
which, when you ſent me on a journey I was 
ſo unwilling to undertake, I left with you; ne- 
ceſſity forced me to a deed, which however uſe- 
ful to you, to me was dreadful ; thus have 1 
been falſely accuſed of a crime, which you ſte 
it was not in my power to commit,” The king, 
aſtoniſhed at theſe words, fell on 'his neck and 
wept, then taking him in his arms, “ Com- 
babus, he cried, why wouldſt thou thus puniſh 
thyſelf, or how couldſt thou be guilty of a deed 
almoſt incredible? Would to heaven thou hadſt 
never done, nor I been witneſs to it! I wanted 
not ſuch a teſtimony: but ſince Fate hath thus 
decreed, I will make thee all the amends in my 
power; thy accuſers thou ſhalt be revenged on 
by their immediate death; I will give thee, 
moreover, gold, filver, horſes, and rich attire. 
Thou ſhalt come into my preſence, without 
form or ceremony, and even into my private 
chamber when the queen is within.“ The king 
ſpake, and it was done as he commanded : the 
5 accuſers 
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accuſers were executed : magnificent preſents 


were heaped on the falſely accuſed : the friend- 
| ſhip and intimacy between them encreaſed every 
day, and there was not in all Aſſyria one ſo 


famed for wiſdom or happineſs as Combabus. 
He, ſome time after this, defired leave of the 
king to complete the temple, for he had left it 


unfiniſhed ; which being granted, he went over, 


made an end of it, and ſpent the remainder of 


his life there. The king, in confideration of 


his extraordinary merit and virtue, cauſed a 
brazen ſtatue of him to be erected, done by Her- 
mocles the Rhodian, which remains in the tem« 
ple to this day. It is in form like a woman, 
but in a man's apparel, which was afterwards, 
for certain reaſons, changed to a woman's. Some 
of Combabus's friends, we are told, out of ſtark: 
love and kindneſs, put themſelves into the ſame 
condition with him, and led the ſame life; 
hence aroſe the order of galli, or prieſts, who 
officiate in women's dreſſes. Some people will 
bring the gods into this affair, and inform us, 
that Juno fell in love with Combabus, and, to 
comfort him under his misfortune, inſpired 
others with the ſtrange reſolution of doing the 
ſame as he did, that he might not be the only 
man who ever laboured under ſuch a misfortune: 

"HR "be 
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be this as it may, ſuch is the fact. I haſt men- 

tion, by and by, how the prieſts are buried, and 

why they do not come into the temple ; but I 

muſt firſt ſpeak of the fize and ftuation of * 
"1-4 noble edifice. 

The temple is built on a hill, ſtands in as 
middle of the city, and is ſurrounded by two 
walls, one of which is extremely ancient, the 

i | other of a very modern date; the veſtibule, 
i which is -about an hundred paces in extent, 
1 fronts the north; here ſtand the Phalli, erected 
5 by Bacchus, an * hundred and eighty feet high; 
Js on one of theſe a man gets up twice every year, 
it and remains at the top of it for ſeven days; the 
Ut. common people imagine that at theſe times he 
0 c—̃Cornverſes with the gods, who, being nearer, can 
better hear his prayers and interceſſions, in be- 
half of the Aſſyrians; according to others, it is 
in memory of Deucalion, and the time of the 
deluge, when men climbed up into mountains 
and high trees, to eſcape the flood. For my 
own part, I think this aceount improbable, and 
1 ttzhat it is rather in honour. of Bacchus; for, 
. whenever the Phalli are erected to him, the peo- 
ple always place wooden men upon them, tho 
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for what reaſon I cannot ſay ; it is, however, 
I believe, in imitation of theſe that the man is 
ſent up; and in this manner; a chain is tied 
round him and the Phallus, and, as he gets 
up, he throws the chain behind him; as you 
may have ſeen. men in Arabia, Egypt. and 
other places, climb up the palm- trees; when he 
is at the top, he throws down another long rope 
which he carries with him, and draws up wood, 
cloaths, veſſels, and any thing he wants to fit 
upon, and there he remains during the ap- 
pointed time. The people bring braſs, gold, 
and filver, and laying them down in his fight, 
every man tells his name and departs ; whilſt 
he puts up his prayers for every one of them, 
and whilſt he is thus performing his office, a 
great ſhrill noiſe is made by 4 brazen inſtru- 
ment, prepared for the purpoſe. The man ne- 
ver ſleeps; if he attempts it, a ſcorpion riſes 
up and ſtings him: thus at leaſt the prieſts in- 
form us; but whether 1 it be ſo or not I cannot 
determine; the fear of falling, I ſhould think, 
would be ſufficient to keep him awake, Thus 
much for the climbers up on the Phalli. The 
temple looks towards the caſt, and reſembles 
thoſe which they uſually build in Ionia; it riſes 
above the ground about twelve feet, with nar- 
row ſtone ſteps up to it : the portico is a moſt 
noble * and adorned with golden gates, the 
B b 3 inſide 
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be this as it may, ſuch 1 is the fact. I ſhall men- 


tion, by and by, how the prieſts are buried, and 


why they do not come into the temple ; but 1 
muſt firſt ſpeak of the fize and ſituation of this 


noble edifice. 


The temple is built on a hill, ſtands in the 
middle of the city, and is ſurrounded by two 
walls, one of which is extremely ancient, the 
other of a very modern date; the veſtibule, 


which is about an hundred paces in extent, 
fronts the north; here ſtand the Phalli, erected 
by Bacchus, an * hundred and eighty feet high; 


on one of theſe a man gets up twice every year, 
and remains at the top of it for ſeven days; the 
common people imagine that at theſe times he 
converſes with the gods, who, being nearer, can 
better hear his prayers and interceſſions, in be- 


half of the Aſſyrians; according to others, it is 


in memory of Deucalion, and the time of the 
deluge, when men climbed up into mountains 


and high trees, to eſcape the flood. For my : 


own part, I think this account improbable, and 
that it is rather in honour. of Bacchus; for, 


whenever the Phalli are erected to him, the peo- 


ple always place wooden men upon them, tho' 


* Hundred, Oc. ] Credat Judzus. There muſt certainly 
here have been ſome corruption in the original text; the 


commentators have tried, but in vain, to correct it. c 
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for what reaſon I cannot ſay; it is, however, 
1 believe, in imitation of theſe that the man is 
ſent up; and in this manner; a chain is tied 
round him and the Phallus, and, as he gets 
up, he throws the chain behind him; as you 
may have ſeen men in Arabia, Ægypt, and 
other places, climb Bp the palm- trees; when he 
is at the top, he throws down another long rope 
which he carries with him, and draws up wood, 
cloaths, veſſels, and any thing he wants to fit 
upon, and there he remains during the ap- 
pointed time. The people bring braſs, gold, 
and ſilver, and laying them down in his fight, 
every man tells his name and departs; whilſt 
he puts up his prayers for every one of them, 
and whilſt he is thus performing his office, a 
great ſhrill noiſe is made by a brazen inſtru- 
ment, prepared for the purpoſe. The man ne- 
ver ſleeps; if he attempts it, a ſcorpion riſes 
up and ſtings him: thus at leaſt the prieſts in- 
form us; but whether it be ſo or not I cannot 
| determine; the fear of falling, I ſhould think, 
would be ſufficient to keep him awake, Thus 
much for the climbers up on the Phalli. The 
temple looks towards the caſt, and reſembles 
thoſe which they uſually build in Ionia; it riſes 
above the ground about twelve feet, with nar- 
row ſtone ſteps up to it : the portico is a moſt 
noble light, and adorned with golden gates, the 
Bbg - inſide 
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inkde is likewiſe very rich, and the cieling fretted 
with gold. Here you are refreſhed with a-moſt 
delightful odour, like the ſweets of Arabia, 
which you ſmell at a great diſtance; itperfume, 
Pour cloaths, and does not evaporate when you 
leave the place, but remains about you as long 
as you live. Farther on, is the inner temple, 
or choir, to which there is a ſmall aſcent ; it has 
no gates, but is open in the front. Every body 
may go into the outer temple, but to the inner 
none are admitted but the prieſts ; and even 
amongſt them, only thoſe who are ſuppoſed from 
their picty and virtue moſt to reſemble the dei- 
ties, and to whom the care of all religious mat- 
ters are entruſted. Here is the ſtatue of Juno, 
and of Jupiter alſo, though in this place he is 
called by another name : they are both of gold, 
and repreſented as fitting, one drawn by lions, 
the other by oxen, The ſtatue of Jupiter is 
in all reſpects like thoſe which we generally 
meet with of him : but that of Juno reſembles 
in ſome particulars thoſe of Minerva, Venus, 
the Moon, Rhea, Diana, Nemefis, and the 
Parcz; in one hand ſhe holds a ſceptre, in the 
other a diſtaff; ſhe has rays on her head, and a 
turret ; ſhe has likewiſe a ceſtus, like the ce- 
leſtial Venus; ſhe is richly adorned with gold, 
jewels, and precious ſtones, fome white, others 


of 
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of a watery colour, others ſhining, and bright 
like fire; ſhe has alſo. onyxes, hyacinths, and 
ſmaragdus brought from Ægypt, India, ÆEthio- 
pia, Media, Armenia, and Babylon. The moſt 
extraordinary among them is a jewel on her 
head, which they call the lamp, from its luſtre ; 
by night it ſhines with ſuch a ſplendour as to - 
light the whole temple:z though i in the day time 
it is leſs bright, and has the appearance of a pale 
fire. There is likewiſe another thing in this 
ſtatue moſt wonderful, which is, that, which 
ever way you ſtand, it always looks towards you. 

Between theſe, there ſtands another ſtatue of 
gold, to which they have given no name, but 
call it ſimply the ſtatue; not informing us 
whence it came, or whom it repreſents: ſome 
ſay, it is Bacchus, ſome Deucalion, and others 
Semiramis, on account of the golden pigeon on 
its head; this is ſent every year, 2s I before ob- 
ſerved, to bring up the water from the ſea. 

As you enter the inner. temple, on the left 
hand, is a throne for the ſun, but na ſtatue of 
him: they have, indeed, no images or repre- 
ſentations, either of the ſun or moon, and the 
reaſon which they give is, that the forms of other 
deities are not generally known, whereas the ſun 
and moon are ſeen by all; where 1 is the neceſ⸗ 
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"fity' therefore of repreſenting what is ſo univer- 


fally eonſpicuous, and ppt de aid in dhe | 


'heavens ? 


* 


Near this throne is a ſtatue of FOE but 
with a beard, and not as he is generally repre- 
ſented, a youth juft rifing into manhood ; they 
find fault with the Grecians for making him a 
boy; it is a mark of folly, they ſay, to attribute 
any imperfection, and as ſuch they confider 
youth, to the gods: their Apollo is likewiſe 
diſtinguithed from others, by being cloathed ; 


concerning his works here I have much to relate, 


but ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe facts that are 
moſt extraordinary; to begin therefore with the 
 oracles, of which there are many in Egypt, 
Greece, Aſia, and Libya; but in other places 
the anſwers are given by prieſts and prophets, 
whilſt, in this, the god himſelf alone delivers 
them. When he is inclined to ſend forth any 
oracles, the ſeat is obſerved to move: he is then 


lifted up by the prieſts; if they do not perform 


this office, the ſtatue ſweats, and moves itſelf 
into the middle of the temple ; but, when they 


- lift up the deity, he drives them all before him 
in a ring: then the high-prieſts aſk him queſ- 


tions of every kind: if he does not think pro- 


| Per to anſwer them, be goes back, if he does, 


he 


_ 
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he drives the prieſts before him, as a cpach- 
man does his horſes; with a rein. Thus it is 
that chey receive che oracle, and nothing eicher 
of a public or private nature is tranſacted, with - 
out firſt conſulting him; he foretells what will 
happen in the year, and how the ſeaſogs- will 
turn out, and likewiſe ſettles the time when the 
ſtatue, which I ee ene is to take jts 
progreſs. 

I muſt not paſs over a eee 4 which 
happened whilſt I was * preſent: the prieſts took 
the ſtatue up on their ſhoulders, which imme- 
diately left them on the floor, and ſoared _ | 
into the air by itſelf, 

Behind Apollois the ftatue of Ades, 5d hs | 
| hind that, one of Mercury, and another of 
Nithyia. PSY TONY ; 

Thus is the inſide of the temple farnithed': : 
without, there is a large altar of braſs, and, near 
it, above fix hundred ftatues of kings and prieſts; 
on the left, is that of Semiramis, pointing with 
her right hand towards the temple ; the reaſon 
which they aſſign for this attitude is, that this 
queen formerly commanded the Aﬀyrians not 


Preſent.] It is rather unaceountable that ab who 
was undoubtedly an enemy to ſuperſtition of every kind, 
ſhould tell us, he ſaw this incredible miracle, and make no 
obſervations on the abſurdity of it, 

to 
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to pay divine honours to Juno, or any other 
deities but herſelf alone ; but being afterw ards 
viſited by ſickneſs and other calamities, ſhe re- 
ecvered her ſenſes, acknowleged that ſhe Was a 
mere mortal, and enjoined her ſubjects to wor- 
ip: Juno, as they had done before; on this ac- 
count ſhe is repreſented as pointing to Juno, and 
ſignifying that atonement ſhould be made to her. 


I ſaw, likewiſe, there, the ſtatues of Helen, 


Hecuba, Andromache, Paris, Hector, and A. | 
:chilles; of Nireus, of Progne, and Philomela, 
before their metamorphoſis; and of Tereus, 
when changed into a bird: alſo, another of Se- 
miramis, together with that which I mentioned 
of Combabus; a beautiful one of Stratonice, 
and another of Alexander, extremely like; next 
to him is Sardanapalus, but in a 2 habit | 
and attitude. | | . 
In a court of the temple. are kept a great 
number of large oxen, . horſes, eagles, bears, 
and lions, which feed together, and are never 
known to fall upon or hurt any one; being ſet 
apart for + ſacred uſes, they are always tame. 
A great quantity of prieſts wait tbere; ſome of 
whom ſlay the victims, others pour out the liba- 
tions; ſome are called fire-bearers, others at- 


+ Sacred 2 28.] Another kind of popiſh legend, which 


Lucian has forgot to ridicule as it deſerved. 
-  tendants 
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tendants on the altar. When 1 was there, above 
three hundred of them aſſiſted at the ſacrifice. 
Their garments are white, and they have all 
hats on their heads, except the high-prieſt, 'wh6 | 
is cloathed in purple, and wears a tiara: a new | 
one is choſen every year. There is, likewiſe, 
an immenſe quantity of ſubordinate officers in 
the temple, together with pipers, fidlers, the 
galli, or eunuch prieſts, and women that appear 
frantic and inſpired. There is a ſacrifice twice 
| every day, at which they all attend: at that of 
Jupiter, there is no muſic, vocal or inſtrumental; 


but at Juno's they fing, and play on flutes and 


cymbals, during the whole ceremony. With | 5 


regard to this difference, they could affign no 
reaſon to be depended ON. | 


There is a lake, not far from the temple, in in 
which are kept a great number of ſacred fiſh, of 
various kinds; ſome of them grow to a prodi- 
gious ſize: theſe have names given them, and 
will come when they are called. I ſaw one 
with a gold fret- work of flowers hung round his 
fins. This lake is extremely deep: I did not 
fathom it, but, they ſay, it is four or five thou- 
ſand feet. In the midſt of it is an altar of ſtone, 
which you would think, at firſt ſight, was float- 
ing on the water, but, I believe, is ſupported 

by 


* 
B14 
no 
: 

1 
1 
5 
. 
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by great pillats underneath : it is always adorned 


with garlands, and perfumed. - Numbers of 


people, with crowns on their heads, ſwim to, 
and put up their prayers at it, every.day, There 


de, peſides, very frequently. large aſſemblies 


here, which they call the deſcent to the lake, 


i when, Juno firſt appears to the fiſh, to prevent 


Jupiter from ſecing them, which if he did, they 
ſay, all would periſh immediately : Jupiter, 
however, comes, as. intending to look upon them, 
bpt is driven back by her with en 


and ſupplications. . 


But the greateſt ceremony i is that which they 


| obſerve by the ſea-fide, concerning which I can 


affirm nothing of my own knowlege, never hav- 
ing been preſent at it. What they do in their 


return from it, I was myſelf an eyewitneſs of, 


and ſhall relate : every one brings a veſſel full 
of water, which is fealed up with wax; they are 
not ſuffered themſelves to take off the ſeal ; but 
one of the galli, who lives near the lake, takes 
it off, and opens the veſſel, for which he has 
a certain ſtipend : theſe prieſts get a great deal 
of money by it. From thence they bring the 


water into the temple, and pour it out; the ſa- 


crifice is performed, and they return. 
But their greateſt feſtival is celebrated early 


in the ſpring : : it is called the Torch, or the 


Funeral 


Of = SYRIAN GODDESS” ow 


Funeral Pile; They cut down 2 number ot 


large trees, which they plant in an outer cut 


of the temple; ; then get together a quantity of 
goats, ſheep; and other cattle, which they hang 


alive upon the branches; to theſe they adde 


birds alſo, with garments, and works of gold 


and filver of various kinds: when every thing 


is thus prepared, à fire is kindled under the 


trees, arid the whole burned to aſhes. This is 


done in the preſener of their gods, whom they 
bring along with them, to be witneſſes of the 


ceremony, attended by all Syria, and the regions 


round about, who take the ftatues of their dei- 
tiks, and tranſport them thither. On certain 
ſtated days, the multitude etoud to the temple. 
The galli, and other prieſts, after performing 
the ceremonies, cut and ſlaſh their arms, and flog 
each other on the back : there are others alfo, 

who play on flutes and drums, and fing divine 
hymns. All this is done on the outfide of the 
temple ; nor are any of the perſons concerned 


ſuffered to go into it. 


At this time it is that the caſtration is per- 
formed by thoſe who are made galli; when they 
ſtrip themſelves naked, and taking a ſharp in- 
ſtrument in their hands, prepared for the occa- 
ion: running ſome time about the city, 

; | they 
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2 they cut off with it the peccant parts, and into 
whatever houſe they chance to throw them, the 


perſons inhabiting it are obliged to furniſh them 
with a complete ſuit of woman's apparel. The 
galli are not buried i in the ſame 1 manner as other 
people, but are carried by their brethren into 
the ſuburbs of the city, on a bier which is de- 
poſited there, and then entirely covered with 
ſtones: this done, their friends return home, 
and, after ſeven days, are permitted to enter the 
temple; if they attempt to go in ſooner, they 
are conſidered as impious. Whoever has ſeen 


a dead body, muſt not viſit the temple till the | 


next day; and after purification, the relations 


of the deceaſed are not ſuffered to enter for thirty 


days, and then muſt have their heads ſhaved. 
They facrifice here bulls, cows, goats, and 
ſheep, but never any hogs, which are held in 
abomination, and never eaten: ſome look upon 
them as ſacred. Amongſt birds, the pigeon 
alone is conſidered as holy; nor is it lawful to 
touch them; thoſe who do it, even by chance, 
are looked upon as contaminated for that day: 
pigeons, therefore, dwell with the inhabitants, 
come into their chambers, or feed on the uns; 
at pleaſure, N | ; 
When a ſtranger comes to Hierapolis, he 


always ſhaves his head and eye-brows: he then 


ſacri- | 


— — — — 


WGS, 1 


kacrifices A — cuts it, in pieces, and-ftcafts.on 
certain parts of it; he ſtretches the ſkin on the 
ground, kneels down upon it, puts the: feet and 
head of the animal over his own head, prays to 
the gods to receive the victim he is — 
and promiſes to bring a better at ſome future 
time: this done, he crowns. with garlands his 
own head, and the heads of thoſe who .accome+; 
pany him; then taking the ſkin off, proceeds 
on his journey, after * bathing and drinking 
freſh- water, lying conſtantly on the ground, 
as it is not lawful for him to go into a bed till 
his journey is finiſhed, and he i is ö,, to his 
own home. „„; 

At — there is a public . Fe 
pointed to receive ſtrangers, who flock there 
from all parts: theſe are of every country, and: 
are called by the Aſſyrians Teachers, as their 
buſineſs is to teach and inſtruct their country- 
men the myſteries celebrated here. The vic- | 
tims are never ſacrificed in the temple, but, after 
being offered at t the altar, are taken home alive, 


and ſlain there; to this ſucceed the Teber, of 
the ſacrificer. 


* Bathing, ee.) The ſtrangers here mentioned by Lu- 
cian were probably Jews, as the rites and cuſtoms ſeem to 
correſpond with thoſe deſcribed by Joſephus, as practiſed 
* the ſect . Eſſenians. 


There 


„ 
. 
ut 
*- 
5 
1 


| Ing; — victim b 8 ith gar- | 
lands, is thrown down headlong from the Poren 


off che temple, and dies by falling on the rocks 
below: ſome have thrown down their children 


from this place, wrapping them up in a bag, 


and denouncing curſes againſt them, ſaying, at 


the ſame time, that they 1 were not children, ber 
oxen. Lg: 7 "Bret $1 | 


All here *mark ten with 40 hoes iron 


bottle en the palms of their hands, others on 
their necks; and there is not an Aſſyrian 


another cuſtom here, in which they have been 
followed by the Trezenians, the only Greeks 
who practiſe it. The young men and maidens 


among them never marry, without firſt cutting 
off and offering up their hair to Hippalytus: 


this they do alſo at Hierapolis, where the young 

men leave their beards after the firſt time of 

ſhaving them. They likewiſe put their hair into 
boxes of gold or filver, which they offer up in 

the temple : all then leave their name upon it, 

and depart. This I did myſelf, when 1 was a 
young man : my hair, and my name with i . are 
ſtill in the temple. ele 

* Mark, & c.] This borders nearly on \ thepraQice 0 4 tate 


tooing amongſt the natives of Otaheite, as deſeribed by 
tain Cook, * his Vo 
"ap Vage. E N C O. 
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cou ON « DEMOSTHENES, 
Ao 


T bis Dialogue i is ene in a very r Mans 
ner, by a Speech which we muſt ſuppoſe made by 
Lucian before ſome popular Aſembly : it is Fre- 

5 quently interrupted by a Kind of Narrative, and 
changes towards the End into a Diſcourſe of a 
very different Nature from the firſt. : There are, 
to ſay the Truth, Jome ſu eſpicious Circumſtances 

throughout, that ſeem to renger it doubtful whe 

= ther 1 it was written by LUCIAN or not; as it is, 
” however, upon the whole, both curious and enter 
taining, I have trayſlated it, ſubmitting its Hu- 


thenticity fo the Fudgment of the Reader. 12 
ST was walking the other dey jf before 
A noon in the Portico, on the left hand 2M 
where you go out, who ſhould I meet but Ther- 
ſagoras: ſome of you may perhaps recollect the 
man; he is a little ſtout fellow, with an aquiline 
noſe, and a pale eomplexion, when che follow- 
ing converſation paſſed between us. 
ä N U $% 
What ho! poet, Therſagoras, whither are 
you going, and When come you 25 


vor. IV, e 5 
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FHERSAGORAS/ $3 


I am come from home, and going to the rims 


tico here. | 
CC U 8. 


What! . T0 

Ne THERSAGORAS, 

Ves, on a particular occafion; I. got up in 
Ahe middle of the night, and have been at work 
all this morning, making verſes i in | honour of 
Homer' 8 . 2 

en 4” 3 

Very well: it is the leaſt you can do, in re 
turn for the inſtruction and improvement which 
you have reaped from him. "Mi | 


THERSAGORAS. by 

T have begun, but not finiſhed it, like a lazy 
fellow as I am; therefore, as I ſaid. before, 1 
muſt walk; but, firſt, let me offer up my prayers 
to him. ¶ Here he pointed with his hand to the 
Homer that ſtands, you may remember, to be right of 
; Polemy's temple, that, I mean, with the long hair. 
I nmft requeſt him to inſpire me with. ſome. 
good lines. 


» 8 


1 7 f 
If prayers would do on theſe occaſions, I 
mould aſk the ſame favour myſelf of Demoſ- 


thenes, and beg him to give me ſomething on 
HL | 9 is 


* Y 
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his birth-day ao; and, wed we me both k 
the better for it. e Yar 
 THERSAGORAS. 
For my daily and nightly labours, and for the 
fine and happy flow of my yerſes, I ought oer - 
tainly to thank Homer; for I have been, as it 
were, divinely inſpired, and with a kind of Bad- 
chanalian fury in every thing I have written; 
but you ſhall judge yourſelf; for I have brought 
my little bock here along with me, that, if I lit 
on an idle friend, I might ſhew it to him; and 

luckily you ſeem to be quite at leiſure. 
L T NU 

You are a happy fellow, indeed, and Juſt 
like a conqueror in the race, who, after wip⸗ 
ing off his own duſt, entertains himſelf with 
laughing at a poor man who is going to enter 
the lifts, and is frightened out of his wits at 
the danger. 
 »THERSAGORAS. .: | 
You talk as if there was any ing 2 very 
difficult in the taſk, 

5 L IO IN us. . 

You think, perhaps, Demoſthenes is not to 
be compared to Homer as a ſubject for panegy- 
ric, and that I, therefore, have but little to do. 

THERSAGORAS. 
You wrong me: I never meant to make a 
Coe 2 difference 
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difference between the two heroes, chogh I 


may prefer one to the other. 
B YoC: EF Ni U 38.7 


_ And why ſhould' not I do the ſame? You do 
not deſpiſe my ſubject then; but, perhaps, poe- 
try, you think, is the only thing of conſe- 


quence, and hold oratory in no eſteem; as horſe- 
men * down with contempt on foot ſoldiers, 
-THERSAGORAS.' i 
No, far be it from me; though the poet muſt, 
no doubt, have a kind of divine fury about him, 
Ly; Ct {wo #7 4435: 
The proſe writer too, let me tell you, muſt 
have ſome inſpiration, if he would ſoar above 


the vulgar. 


THERSA G O R A 8. 
looſten entertain myſelf! in comparing one with 
the other; and particularly Homer and Demoſt- 
henes, who ſo much reſemble each other in 
ſtrength, ſpirit, and that divine . com- 
mon to both: his 
| a Oppreſs'd with wine, of Homer, 
with Philip's + drunkenneſs, e and laſci- 
viouſneſs. The 


8 Oppreſi'd, Se Gr. OuoCage;. See Homer” 8 Tied, 


| book 1 i, I. 225. the beginning of Achilles's ſpeech to Aga- 


memnon. Pope has omitted this word in his tranſlation, 
and only ſays, Mos TEA, &c. 


5 Drankenneſ3.] See the ſecond . of 5 lese 
Without 
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5 : Without a fign his ſword the brave man draws, |. 
of the one, with It & becomes good men, ſup- 
ported by good hopes, &c.” And when I read, 


What tears ſhall down thy filver beard be wird, 
O Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old, | 


it muſt put me in mind of, * + What groans 
did thoſe brave men ſend forth, who.died for 
glory and for freedom!“ I compare the © Flow- 
ing * Python, to the words of Ulyſles, that 


Were. 
++ Soft as the fleeces o& deſcending ſows, 


And that of Homer, 
1} Cou'd all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
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with a ſimilar paſſage. of Demoſthenes, where 
he ſays, « For death muſt be the end of 
every man, even if he hides himſelf in the moſt 
ſecret cave:” and a hundred other places, where 
the thoughts of both are nearly the ſame. 1 
admire their figures, their allegories, their tran- 
fitions, their ſweetneſs, their pathos, their ha- 
tred, in ſhort, of every thing that is barbarous 


Mitbout @ fn, Oc. See Pope's Homer $ Iliad, book 
| xi l. 283. 
II becomes, c.] Sce the Ora tion pro Coronk. . 
bat tears, Ec. ] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, book i. l. 249. 
+ What groans, c.] See the Oratian contra Ariſtacr, 
* Flowing Python. ] See Orat. pro Cor. 
4+ Soft a.] See Iliad, book iii. I. 222. | | 
tt Call, Ge. ] Seo Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. xii. 1 . 
+ Fer death, &,] See Demoſch. de Coon. 
| . and 
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and inelegant. To ſay the truth} I mut /obnfels, 
that Demoſthenes has reproved the indolence of 
the Atheniatis with more force and ſpirit than 
Homer did that of the Greeks, merely by call. 
ing them women inſtead of men, and is gene- 
rally more warm and ſpirited in his deſeriptions 
than the other, who i in the heat of battle makes 
his heroes talk too much, and damps the ar- 
dour of the engagement with tales and fables. 
Iam pleaſed in Demoſthenes with the diviſion 


of his parts, the harmony of his periods, and 
that poetical ſweetneſs which adorns his works : 


whilſt, on the other hand, Homer is by no means 
deficient in antitheſis, compariſons, ſpirited 
figures, and purity of language: the ' graces, 
both of art and nature ſeem united in him. 1 
by no means, therefore, as you plainly ſee, hold 
your muſe in contempt, though I think an enco- 
mium on Homer more difficult than one on De- 
moſthenes ; for, exclufive of his poetry, I have 
nothing ſure and certain to go upon: all is 
hidden from us, nor do we know the leaſt of bis 
country, his family, or the time when he flou- 
riſhed. If we had any thing to depend on, with 
regard to the place of his nativity, we ſhould 
no longer be in doubt whether it was Colophon, 
or Cume, or Chios, or Smyrna, or Agyptian 
Thebes, or fifty other | places; or whether he 
. was 


ENCOMIUM o DEMOSTHENES. 394 
was ſprung from Mæon, the Lydian river, and 


Melangpe, or fome nymph or dryad; whether 


he lived in the age of ancient heroes, or in 
later times: we know not whether he was prior 
or poſterior to Heſiod, whether he is the old * 
Meleſigenes, or whether he was really, as re- 
ported, poor and blind. We muſt content our- 


| ſelves, therefore, to let all theſe things remain 


in their original obſcurity, and confine our eu- 
logium to his verſes, and the excellent leſſons of 
wiſdom and virtue contained in them, | But your 
buſineſs is all ready to your hand; the exquiſite 
diſh is prepared, and you have nothing to do 


but to garniflvit. Fortune beſtowed on Demof- : 


thenes every thing that was great, iltuſtrious, 
and deſireable. Athens was his country, that 
noble city, the pillar of Greece, celebrated by 
ſo many excellent poets: on this head I could 
bring · in the adventures of the gods, their gifts, 
their habitations, their divifions, with the Eleu- 
finian myſteries: I could introduce the Athe- 

nian laws, their afſemblies, their conqueſts and 
triumphs by land and ſea, ſubjects that require 
the nerve and elegance of a Demoſthenes him- 


a Melefigenes ] Homer i is ſuppoſed to have taken this name 
from the river Meles, running by the walls of Smyrna in 


Tonia, with A Cave At its. yore whete he is faid to have 
written his poem. 
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for a panegyric, nor ſhould TI be fingular in draw- 
ing part of my encomium from his country. 
Iſocrates, in his praiſe of Helen, brought i in 


ſelf to deſcribe; ; this would afford ample tes - 


Theſeus: poets, you know, have a licence for 
every thing; but, you will ſay, 1 tranſgreſs the 
rule of proportion, and. make the door bigger 


than the houſe : to ſay no more, therefore, of 


Athens, let us remember that his father was an 
admiral, a title of the higbeſt rank there; and 
his leaving his ſon an orphan; was no misfor- 
tune to him, but rather a happineſs, as it gave 
him the opportunity of ſhewing his talents, and 
increaſed, his reputation. Concerning Homer's 
education and manners, hiſtory gives us no in- 
telligence, nor muſt we have recourſe to He- 
ſiod's laurel, that inſpired the ſhepherds, and 
made them all poets; but in the praiſe of De- 
moſthenes you may call in the teſtimony of 


Calliſtratus, Alcidamus, Iſocrates, Iſæus, Eur 


batides, and a long liſt of learned names to aſſiſt 
you. You may tell us, that in ſpite of all the 
pleaſures of Athens, in ſpite of that propenſity 
to vice, which young men are ever prone to, 
and though, through his tutor's negligence, he 
might have given himſelf up to luxury and ex- 


travagance, the love of philoſophy and virtue 
Prevailed over all, and led him, not to the door 


of, 
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of Phryne, but to the ſchools of Ariſtotle, 
| Theophraſtus, Xenocrates, and Plato. e 
And here, my good friend, you might ha- 
rangue on the two different kinds of love that 
actuate the human breaſt; one vague, fluctuat- | 
ing, wild, and ſtormy, raifing tumults in the 
mind, like that Venus of the ſea, from whence 
it ſprang : the other, a link of the great hea- 
venly chain, an image of the never- fading god- 
deſs of beauty, who doth not infli&t incurable 
wounds with fires and darts, but inſpires the . 
ſoul with a pure and holy flame, that ſacred 
fury which, as the tragedians ſay, the gods alone, 
and thoſe who reſemble them, are endowed 
with. It was this which enabled the great ora- 
tor to go through the ? grotto, the looking- 
glaſs, and the ſword; which taught him to get 
over the difficulties of his pronunciation, to de- 
ſpiſe the multitude, to continue night and day 
at his ſtudies, which ſharpened his memory, 
and made him vigilant and induſtrious : we are 
not, therefore, ſurpriſed to find Demoſthenes 
ſo excellent, enriching his orations both with 
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* Phryne.] A famous 8 Lee Fontenelle's Dial. 
of the Dead, | 


+ Love.] For an lluftration of this doctrine, and the 


many pretty things that are ſaid upon it, I refer my readers 
to n s CharaQeriſtics, | 


Grotto. ] See Plutarch de Vet, Rhet. 
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"words and ſentim eee all the paſſions | 
of the mind with ſuch force and ſpirit, and 
with ſuch 2. variety of figures: be alone, as 
Leofthengs did not ſeruple to aflert, gauld. pro- 
dues a diſcourſe that was at once lively and ſolid. 
+ Calliſthenes, ſpeaking, of the tragedies. of 

AEichylus, tells us, that he always wrote them 
when he was in liquor, as if che wine had ſhar- 
pened his wit, and inſpired him: but net ſo 
Demoſthenes, who drapk nothing but water; 


Which made Demades ſay, others ſpoke by the 


* water, but he wrote by it: and ſo neat and 
terſe were his orations,: that Bythons: 0 an 
ſmelt of the lamp. 

Tbus far we go hand in band, and * can is 
nearly the lame with regard to the poetry of 
Homer: but when we come to conſider bis 


goodneſs. and humanity, his fair and honeſt 


management of the public money, his zeal 


1 for the common-wealth — 


+ Calli ;enes.] Plutarch, in his oli; fays the 
fame thing of Eſchylus, but does not caring it to Cal- 
hſthenes, 

* The water.] Alluding to the cuſtom of the orator's 
ſpeakiug by the water-dial, often mentioned by Lucian. Our 
preachers, in like manner, uſed to meaſure their diſcourſes 
by an hour-glaſs, with ſand in it, ſeveral of which yet re- 
main in fone. of our. r churches, 5 

L Y C 1. 


vey |. pan - Jet N "I Þ-d$+: Ul oo n 
| Do you mean 69 g9.00 and drown me with 
"THERSAGORAS Bak, -- 
1 Fo to mention his public 4 and 
ſports his manning the fleets, building fortifi- 
cations, freeing captives, marrying virgins for 
the good of the ſtate, ſending embaſſies, and 
enacting ſalutary laws ; when 1 think, in ſhort, 
bow much he did to ſerve his country in every 
reſpect, 1 cannot help ſmiling; to ſee my friend 
contracting his brow, and afraid that he ſhould 
not find matter ſufficient dar; an 2 on 
Demoſthenes. D 
LY CLIN U . mii: at 
Can you imagine that I, who have been fo 
long engaged i in the ſtudy of oratory, ſhould 


be a ſtranger to the merit and ion of De- | 
moſthenes ? 


. THERSAGORAS. | 
1 ſhould. think ſo, if you really wanted, as 

you ſay you do, any aſſiſtance for ſuch a taſk : 

but, perhaps, he throws ſuch a ſplendour round, 
that you cannot look at ſo dazzling an object: 
the ſame, indeed, happened to me with regard 
to Homer ; I was very near throwing my work 
| afide, becauſe I could not keep my eyes fixed 
upon it; 1 have however, I know not how, reco- 
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vered, * accuſtomed myſelf by degrees to 
look up at the ſun, that I might not appear 
totally ignorant and unworthy of ſuch a ſub- 
| Je; yours, notwithſtanding, is certainly a much 
eafer undertaking : for all the praiſes of Homer 
muſt center in his poetry alone, whilſt the vir- 
tues of Demoſthenes are only too numerous, like 
the luxuries of a Sicilian table, or a grand and 
magnificent ſpectacle, where all the ſenſes are 
delighted, and you know not what to ad mire 
moſt: and thus it is with regard to the great 
orator, whether you conſider the ſprightlineſs 

af his wit, the force of his eloquence, his tem- 
perance and fortitude, his contempt of riches, 
his juſtice, humanity, good ſenſe and diſcretion 
in every word and action. When you call to 
mind his laws, his embaſſies, his fleets; when 
you think on Megara, Eubœa, Bœotia, Chios, 
Rhodes, Byzantium, and the Helleſpont, fuck 
a variety of merit diſtracts you, and you know 
not which way to turn, or what to fix firſt upon. 

Thus Pindar, revolving various Ane in bis 
mind, cries out, 


Shall T of golden Melia, or of ſweet 
Ifmeneus fing, 'or Cadmus, or the ſons | 
Of Sparta far renown'd, or flaming Thebes, ' |; 
Or all-ſubduing Hercules, or chant | | 
The chearful Bacchus, or the n 7 | 
Of fair Harmonia? 
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N And, in like manner, you know not Which firſt 


to celebrate, his eloquence, or his life, his ora- 


tory, or his philoſophy, his art of ruling and 
re the people, or his glorious death. 


I would adviſe you, therefore, to take ſome 
one particular, and try your {kill upon that * 
compare his eloquence, for inſtance, to that of 


Pericles, which, we are told, was like thunder 
and lightning, that. it left its ſting deeply fixed 
in the mind: it was not, however, ſo firm and 
ſolid; not ſuch as would ſtand the teſt of years: 
if you conſidered the virtues of his ſoul, and 


his great acts for the ſervice of the common 


weal, you might ſingle out only two or three of 

them, which would afford you a fund ſufficient. 
' Homer often praiſes the particular parts of his 
heroes; their feet, head, or hair; their arms, or 


their ſhields: and the gods themſelves are cele- 


brated by the poets for the ægis, or the dart. 


You might praiſe Demoſthenes, therefore, for 


any fingle virtue or perfection ; as to celebrate 


them all would be a taſk even for the. great 
orator himſelf, 


LS S A N W184 
You mean, I ſuppoſe, by this encomium on 


Demoſthenes, to convince me that you are not 


only a poet, and can write good verſes, but that 
: | | you 
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you are anoratr, and can write excellent * 


ald. 
12 rRERSA ORA 8. 


1 * intended to run a 1 
your oration, that, by making the taſk eaſier to 
you,T pigs induce you to liſten to my en 

0 IN es. | 

vod 1560 done nothing, I aſſure you; T with, 
inded, 1 may not be more at a loſs than ever. 
| THERSAGORAS. . 

Tf dint be the . 1 am a | fine Phyſica 
inde. 


* Y c 1 * U. s. 
You are: for not knowing where the ma · 


ä Jady lay, you have .only cured 6ne diſtem en 


inftead of another. 


THERSAGORAS, 


How ſo? | 
LYCINU 8s. 


Becauſe you have endeavoured to remove 


thoſe difficulties, which only a ſtranger to ora- 


tory could be ſubje& to: but I have been en- | 
gaged in it for years; therefore your advice i is 
of no ſervice. 

THERSAGORAS,. 

It may teach you, perhaps, at leaſt, that, 
after all, the Plain beaten road is the lafelt 
and beſt, 

D 2 v. 


% bas: ohen N Sha 10Ntogited 
May be not: I have no ſuch ndjcion as 
the Cyrenian charjoteer had, Who by way of 
ſhewing his ſkill before Plato and his friends, 
drove a number of charibts round the Academy, 
all in the ſame cirele, ſo that there Was only the 
mark of one left behind 3 but 1 de net dere 
to go always in the” fare track, das to | leave £1 
the old, and ſtrike out a h One. 
2a 946 GRUNT 
un eee of * Pauſons Icheme. | 
'L * 6 ay N G S. nth od me 
What, was that? for I never heard of it. 
AHERSAGORAS = 
Paufon had been defired to paint 2 horſe rolt- 
ing himſelf on the ground, inſtead of which he 
drew kim running, and a great. duſt about him: 
when the perſon who had ordered came to fer i it, 
he complained: that! it was not as he had defired ; 
upon which the painter bade his, boy turn the 
| picture apfide down, which mewed the horſe in 
its proper poſture, | 
Rs 1 1N b s. 
Vo are a , fellow, Therfagoras, to 
ſuppoſe that I, who have been ſo many years at 
the buſineſs, could not find out a number of 


Pauſon.] A celebrated paiater, mentioned by Alan. 
Plutarchy and other ancient writers, 
tranſ- 
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tranſpoſitions and circumvolutions z and at laſt 
perhaps, do as Proteus dic. 
OTHERS A'GOR A'S," 

Ho Was that? tf r a] 

n L I IN u S. | 

aſſuming the form of every ani. 
N plant, and element, he was forced, for 
want of more, to come back to his wy; and 
become Proteus again. 

1 HE RSAGORA 8. 


Loꝑ ſeem to take even more ſhapes upon you 

than he did, to avoid hearing my pon. 
„ nen 

5 no 1 my good friend; for [ will 
even leave my own buſineſs unfiniſhed to attend 
you: perhaps, after being delivered yourſelt, 
you may help me to take care of my brat alſo. 

[[ We then fat down together on the next bank, 
where he repeated to me ſome very excellent 
verſes, during which he ſeemed in a kind of 
phrenzy, and then wrapping up his 8 855 F 


THERSAGOR AS. 

Now, take the reward of your patience, as 
thoſe are paid who attend the courts of juſtice; 
but I expect to be thanked for it, 

LY CI | 

That you ſhall, even though I do not know 


what it is for; but, pray, inform me? 
T1 RER. 


1 


ENCO iu os DEMOSTHENES, 401 
THERSAGORAS. | 
By chance, the other day, I met with ſome 
Memoirs of the Kings of Macedon, with which 
I was highly pleaſed ; and having peruſed them 
carefully, bought the book, and have it now at 
home: there is in it a great deal of the private 
| hiſtory of Antipater, together with many things 
concerning Demoſthenes, which you will be 
glad to hear. 
e 
I thank you heartily for this piece of good 
news, and, in return, will give you my pro- 
miſe to hear the reſt of your poem, but ſhall 
not leave you till you perform your's : you have 
given me a fine treat on the Birth-day of Ho- 
mer, and are preparing another for Demoſthenes. - 
{ Accordingly, after reciting the reſt of his 
poem, to which I gave its due praiſe, we went | 
home to his houſe, where, though with ſame - 
difficulty, he, at length, found the book, which | ; 
I took and carried away with me; and no ſconer 
had I gone through, than I reſolved to read it 
to you, word for word, without altering a fyl- 
lable of it: nor is Aſculapius leſs honoured 
at his feſtival, by the repetition of verſes from I 
Aliſodemus or Pay than if they were to 
make 


* Alifoderns,)} This poet is not mentioned, I believe, 
Vor. IV. D d by 
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make new ones on the occaſion. At the feaſt 
of Bacchus, they have left off repeating new 
poems, comedies, and tragedies; but content 
themſelves with the old ones, as Paying the 
ſame honour to the gods. 

The book tells us (in that part of it which 
concerns the matter in hand, and which is writ- 
ten in dialogue,) that Antipater had juſt re- 
ccived notice of Archias's arrival. This Archias 
(which ſome of the young men here may, per- 
haps, not be acquainted with) was the perſon 
commiſſioned to ſeize on thoſe who had been 
proſcribed, and who had received orders from 
the king to bring Demoſthenes to him, rather 
by fair means, if poſſible, than by force of 


arms, out of Calauria. Antipater was now in 


daily expectation of ſeeing him; and, as ſoon 
as he heard that Archias was returned, order- 
ed him into his preſence : as ſoon as he came in 


but the book will tel] you the reſt ; it runs 


thus: 
Health and happineſs to Antipater. 


by any other writer, though, by his being put into com- 
pany with Sophocles, we ſhould conclude him to have been 
a man of ſome diſtinction. 


: This dialogue is curious and entertaining, and gives us 
che * idea both of Antipater and Demoſthenes. 


ANT I. 


ENCOMIUM os DEMOSTHENES, 4% 


ANTIPA TE R. 


Health and happineſs will attend me, if you | 


have brought Demoſthenes. 


r A * 
That, as far as was in my power, I have 


done; for I have got all that remains of him 
in this we. | . 


„„ ß T2 1. | 
Archias, you have ruined all my hopes: 
what will his aſhes avail, if I baue not De- 
moſthenes? 


n 


His ſoul, O king. could not be retained by 
violence. 


N rr ATE 
Why did not you take him alive? 
e N 
W 5 =: 
ANT 17A TE N. 
Did he die, then, by the way? 


TTV 
No: in Calauria. 
%%% TEL 
I ſuppoſe, by your N in not taking 
care of him. 


e n 
It was not in our _ 
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494 ENCOMIUM on DEMOSTHENES. 


ANTIPATE K 
How is that ? you talk in riddles ; you took 
him alive, and yet you have him not. 


Your firſt cn” were, that we ſhould 
not uſe violence; but we were obliged to . 


423 


though it was of no ſervice. | 
r 
| You ſhould not have done it at all : : what 
N ſuffered from you, I ſuppoſe, e him. 
A R C H I AS. 

We did not kill him, though we were com- 
pelled to uſe. ſome force when we could not 
perſuade him : but, after all, what advantage 

would you have reaped from our bringing him 
alive? as you muſt afterwards, yourſelf, have 
made an end of him. 

. A N TI EA T 

No: Archias, you are a ſtranger both to his 
merits and my ſentiments: you ſeem to think 
the bringing Demoſthenes to me a matter of no 
more conſequence, than if you had diſcovered 
thoſe wretches, * Phalereus, Ariſtonicus, of 
Eucrates, poor and contemptible creatures, 
who, like rapid torrents, ſwell with popular 
tumults, and, when the wind ſubfides, fink, 


* Phalerens.] For an account of theſe, ſee n 1. 
Life of Demoſthenes.” 


_ CT. 


, 
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and are no more; or the faithleſs + Hyperides, 
who, to flatter the multitude, bluſhed not to 


calumniate Demoſthenes, to pleaſe thoſe who 
were afterwards aſhamed of it, when he return- 
ed from baniſhment, like Alcibiades, with re- 


doubled glory, whilſt Hyperides bluſhed not 
to declaim even againſt his beſt friend, with 
that tongue which deſerved to be cut out for 


” its perjury and falſehood. 


e 6. 

But, was not Demoſthenes one of our maſt 

inveterate enemies? 
r 

No: if faith and truth have any charms, if 
what is firm and incorruptible deſerves eſteem 
and approbation: honeſty is honeſty, even in 
an enemy, and virtue precious, whereſover it 
is found: nor would I with to behave worſe 
than Xerxes, who, when it was in his power to 
deſtroy Bulis and Sperchis, becauſe he deſerved- 
ly admired, ſet them free. Demoſthenes, whom 
I met twice at Athens, though I had not leiſure 
to converſe with him, whole act ions and cha- 
racter I was well acquainted with, was a man 
whom 1 had always the higheſt veneration for, 


+ Hyperides } A rival orator, who profeſſed the greateſt 
friendſhip for Demoſthenes, and afterwards an and 
accuſed him. See Plut. in X. Rhet. 
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3284 that, not, as may be ſuppoſed,” for his 


eloquence alone; though Python and the ora- 
tors of Athens were nothing when compared to 
him, whether we confider the elegance of his 
ſtyle, the harmony of his periods; the force of 
his arguments, or that wonderful power of con- 
viction which he was poſſeſſed of. Very ſorry 
I was that I convened the Greeks, induced by 
Python and his promiſes, in order to refute the 
Athenians, when the thunder of Demoſthenes 
was exerted againſt me : his eloquence ſhut up 
every avenue againſt us: but I confider this 
noble quality merely as an inſtrument, made uſe 
of by him, to carry on his political defigns. 
What I moſt admired him for, was his good 
ſenſe and diſcretion ; that fortitude which he 
ſthewed in adverfity, and which enabled him, 
even when almoſt overwhelmed beneath the 
waves of ill- fortune, to riſe ſuperior to it, and 
ſeem inſenſible of danger. I am fatisfied, that 


Philip alſo entertained the ſame opinion of 
him: for once, I remember, when he was told 


that Demoſthenes had inveighed againſt him 
in the ſenate, and Parmenio, in an angry mood, 
was throwing out ſome bitter ſarcaſm on this 
great orator : * Demoſthenes (ſaid Philip) bas 
a right to ſpeak with freedom ; for he is the 
qnly Grecian orator whom I have not in my 

PA) a 
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pay, though I had much rather truſt to him, 
if I could have ſecured him, than to my na- 
vies and armies. Amongſt moſt of his bre- 
thren, both here and in Boeotia, I have ſcat- 
tered my gold, herds, cattle, and annual pre- 
ſents : but I could ſooner take * Byzantium 
by ſtorm, than. bribe Demoſthenes.” If an 
Athenian, haranguing at Athens, (replied Par- 
menio, ) was to prefer me to his own country, 
I would give that man my money, but not my 
friendſhip ; but if, for his country's ſake, he 
hates and oppoſes me, I would attack him as 
J would his naval armaments, the walls and 
bulwarks of his city; though, at the ſame 
time, I admire his virtue, and think that king- 
dom happy, which can boaſt of ſuch a defen- 
der; I would deſtroy the place, and all that be- 


longs. to it: but I would rather have him on 
our fide, than the Triballi, the Illyrian horſe- 


men, or' all the mercenary troops which we 


could hire; as I would prefer the power of 


eloquence, and the wiſdom of good councils, 


to the ſtrength of Wet. and all the force of 


military preparation.“ 
Thus did he ſpeak to pins and fre. 
» Byzantium.} This city was conſidered ag the key of 


Greece. Philip was prevented from e i by the ela · 
quence of Demoſthenes. 
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quently would he talk to me in the ſame ſtyle: 
once, in particular, I remember, when I ſeem- 
ed uneaſy, and diſpleaſed at his ſending Diopi- 
thes to Athens: Are you afraid (ſaid he, 
laughing,) of what Athenian leaders, or their 
armies, can do againſt us? their piræus, their 
harbours, their fleets and armies, I deſpiſe: 
what can a ſet of Bacchanals do, who live in 
the midſt of ſongs and feſtivals ? if Demoſthe- 
nes alone were abſent, we ſhould more eaſily 
take the city than by all we could do, either 
1 with force or fraud, to gain over the Thebans 
1 and Theſſalians: but he is for ever watchful, 
1 ſeizing every opportunity to reſiſt our attacks, 
| | and, by his counſels alone, renders fruitlefs all 
5 : our operations: try what we will, deſign what 
A bf we will, a&t'as we will, we cannot eſcape him. 
Wt: In a word, this man is the ſole obſtacle to our 
= conqueſt and ſucceſs ; and, if he had been pre- 
„ ſent, we ſhould not have taken Amphipolis or. 
Olynthus, Pylæ, Cherſoneſus, nor any thing 
0 which we poſſeſs round the Helleſpont. He 
| ſtirs up his fellow-citizens, even againſt their 
will: when they are lulled, as it were, to ſleep, 
1 by mandragora, he rouſes them from their le- 
. thargy, and, with his eloquence, burns up and 
wh 1 deſtroys their indolence, little ſolicitous of their 
5 favour or affection: he applies the profits of 
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the theatre to the ſupport of the army, and re- 
formed the corrupt ſtate of the navy by ſalutary 


laws: the dignity of the empire, which, for a 


long time, had been miſerably impaired, he 


hath reſtored: he hath. called them back to a 


remembrance of their anceſtors, and a noble 

emulation of what paſſed at Marathon and Sala- 
mis : he is perpetually. forming new alliances, 
and treaties, with the Rates of Greece: it is as 


impoffible, in ſhort, to conceal-any thing from, - 


to deceive, or corrupt bim, as it was for the 


Perſian king to bribe Ariſtides. This man, 


therefore, Antipater, is more to be dreaded 
than all their fleets and armies. What Themi- 
ſtocles and Pericles were to the ancient Athe- 
nians, is Demoſthenes to the preſent : the un- 
derſtanding and knowlege of the one, the wiſ- 
dom, eloquence, and courage of the other, are 


combined in him. I am obliged to them for 


ſending out Chares, Diopithes, Proxenus, and 
ſuch like generals, and keeping Demoſthenes 
at home: if they were to appoint him leader 


of their army and navy, and ſuperintendant 
over all their affairs, I ſhould tremble for Ma- 


cedonia itſelf ; as it is he haraſſes me with his 
counſels, finds perpetual reſources, furniſhes 
new fleets and armies, is preſent in every place, 
and perpetually oppoſes me.” 
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Thus would Philip often talk to meconcern- 
5 ing him, ever looking upon it as the greateſt 
1 inftance of his good fortune, that their armies 
1 were not led by Demoſthenes, whoſe animated 
Wo Jpecches, like fo many battering-rams, beat 
| . 5 down all his ceunſels. After the victory at 
9 Cheronæa, many a time would he call to mind 
45 the perils we had been in on his account ; 
1 for, though, (ſaid he,) through the impru- 
7 dence of their generals, the confuſion of their 
We troops, and our own unexpected good fortune, 
we conquered; yet, on that very day, did! 
= run the hazard both of my crown and life, by | 
8 his means, fo firmly did he unite the cities, 


Wi collect the forces, Thebans, Athenians, Corin- 
1 thians, and Eubæans, into one body, and pre- 


4 | vent my [ERS Into the interior _ of 
1448 Attic” 27 

"Is Thus would W A perpetually e of De- 
| moſtbenes, and if any body obſerved to him 
that the Athenians were his moſt powerfut 
8 enemies, his conſtant anſwer was, © Demoſthe- 
4 nes is my only enemy; the Athenians without 
him would be no more than ZEnians, or Theſ- 
| fatians.* Whenever he ſent ambaſſadors to the 
i | cities, and the Athenians employed any other 
| orators to plead for them, he was ſure to be ſuc- 
„ ceſsful; but whenever Demoſthenes came; 
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„Our embaſſy, he would ſay, is vain; for vic- 
tory over his orations no trophies can ever be 
Taiſed :” and what would you have me, who am 
ſo much inferior to Philip, do with this man? 
Should 1 lead him as an ox to the ſlaughter, 
or ſhould I not rather make him my counſellor 
and friend ? Such I would wiſh to find him, 
not only from the opinion which I have of him 
from his own actions, but from the teſtimony 
alſo of Ariſtotle, who aſſured me that Alexan- 
der admired him above all men, for his elo- 
quence, freedom, fortitude, and wiſdom. Would 
you put ſuch a man upon a level with * Eubu- 
lus, Phrynon, and Philocrates? Do you think 
it poſſible to corrupt him, who has ſpent all his 
patrimony, either in ſupport of the public cauſe, 
or in preſents to his indigent friends and-neigh- 
bours ; or can you think him capable of being 
intimidated, who reſolved to facrifice his life in 
the ſervice of his country? Can you be angry at 
his reflections on you, when even the Athe- 
nians do not eſcape his cenſure? He takes care 
of the common weal, from the fincere love 
which he has for it, and confiders his country 
as a ſchool of philoſophy. The opinion of 
ſuch a man, Archias, I could wiſh to have 


* Eubolus, Sc.] Enemies of Demoſthenes and of their 
country. See his Oration de. Falſa Legatione. | 
| | known, 
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known, concerning the preſent ſtate of my 
affairs; his wholeſome counſels I would gladly 

have liſtened to, much rather than to the croud 
of flatterers which ſurround me. I would have 
adviſed him, inftead of facrificing his life to 
thoſe; ungrateful Athenians, to rely on better 
and more faithful friends. With regard to any 


_ thing elſe, you might have prevailed on him; 


but his country he would never have forſaken, 
which he loved even to diſtraction.“ 8 
1 believe ſo, ſaid Antipater; but how did 
he die?” „That, anſwered Archias, will raiſe 
your aſtoniſhment more than any thing elle : 


we, who were eye-witneſles, were amazed at it. 


His death, from the preparation he had made 
for it, ſeemed to be a matter long fince deter- 
mined : he fat in the inner part of the temple, 
where 1 converſed with him for ſeveral days, 
but to no purpoſe.” And what, ſaid Antipa- 
ter, was the ſubject of your diſcourſe ?” 
« Your humanity, replied Archias, and defign 
of pardoning him; not that I knew this was 
your intention, for I believed you were greatly 
exaſperated againſt him: but! thought it right 
to make him believe you would.” Would 


I had been there myſelf, ſaid Antipater, to have 


heard what paſſed! but tell me every thing; 
it is no little ſatisfaction to know the ſentiments 


and 


1 i 
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and behaviour of a great man in the hour of 
death: what faid he to the offer? was he weak + 
and cowardly, or did he retain his firmneſs and 
conſtancy to the laſt ?? “ He did, faid Archias; 
with a pleaſing ſmile on his countenance, rallied 
me on my paſt life, ſaid I was a bad actor, and 
repeated your falſehoods moſt miſerably.” And 
did he, ſaid Antipater, deſtroy himſelf, rather 
than truſt to my promiſes?“ Not ſo, re- 
plied Archias; it was not you alone (ſince you 
muſt know all), whom he diſtruſted: There 
is nothing, ſaid he, ſo wicked which I cannot be- 
lieve of a Macedonian, nor is it wonderful they 
ſhould wiſh to take Demoſthenes, as they have 
already taken Amphipolis, Olynthus, and Oro- 
| pus.” Much more he then ſpake to the ſame 
purpoſe ; for I took down, by a notary, all he 
ſaid, that I might convey it to you. The 
fear of death and torture, ſaid he, would have 
prevented my coming into the preſence of An- 
tipater; but, if what you ſay be true, I have 
ſtill more reaſon to dread, leſt, if Antipater 
ſhould ſpare my life, I might. be corrupted, 
and, leaving the poſt of honour, which I held 
in Greece, baſely throw myſelf into Macedon : 
were I thus to act, to what purpoſe was the Pi- 
ræus, the walls and ditches which I built, the 
tribe of Pandion, and the pomp of ſacrifice ; 
: what 
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what profited the laws of Solon and Draco, 


the military and naval decrees which I ſupport= 


ed; all the virtues, and all the trophies of my 
anceſtors, the generoſity of the citizens, who 
crowned me, and all the powers of Greece, 
which J ſuſtained and preſerved ? If I muſt owe 
my life to the pity and to the liberality of others, 
I would owe it, at leaſt, to thoſe whom I have 
obliged, to thoſe captives whom I have redeem- 
ed, to thoſe fathers whoſe children I have por- 
tioned, to thoſe whoſe debts I have paid: but 


if neither the influence nor authority which TI 


once poſſeſſed, both by ſea and land, can ſe- 
cure me, to Neptune here I fly for ſafety, to 
this altar, and theſe ſacred laws. If Neptune 
will not defend his ſanctuary, and protect his 
votaries, I will rather die than fall down before 
and worſhip Antipater. Long fince might I 
have had friends enough in Macedon, could I 


have acted like * Callimedon, Pytheas, and De- 


mades: but I revered the memory of Codrus, 
and the daughters of Erectheus: becauſe for- 
tune has deſerted me, I will not, therefore, de- 
ſert my country; death is the beſt aſylum we 


can flee to from folly and corruption: I will 


not diſgrace Athens, by preferring ſlavery to 
* Callimedon, &c.] The enemies and accuſers of 72 


. moſthenes. See Plutarch. 


ths- 
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freedom. Do not you remember, for to you I 


may properly quote from: "tragedy, wha t Po- 1 


lyxena ſays, 


As ſhe dy'd, with decency to fall 
Was her peculiar care. 


Thus fell a virgin, and mall . prefer 


a ſhameful life to honourable death, forgetful of 


what 1 Xenocrates and Plato haye ſaid con- 
cerning immortality? But why need I repeat 
any more?” At length, after I had endeayour- 
ed, but in vain, both by prayers and threats, 
to prevail on him; * With theſe, ſaid he, 
were I Archias, I might be moved ; but, being 


what I am, you muſt pardon my not acting like 
a coward.” I had then thoughts of dragging 


him by force from the altar ; but, perceiving 
my intention, he ſmiled, and fixing his eyes up- 
on the god; * Archias, cried he, ſeems to 
think that ſhips, and walls, and armies, are 
the only things which man can truſt and rely 
upon; deſpiſing that refuge and ſhelter which 
I confide in, a power which neither the IIly- 
rians, Treballians, nor Macedonians can ſub- 


due; ſtronger than that wooden wall, which, the 


god declared, could never be deſtroyed : that 
providence which ſupported me in the com- 


+ Polyxena.] See the Hecuba of Euripides, 1. 568. 
J Kenocrates.] See Diogenes Laertius, iv, xii. and xiii. 
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416. ENCOMIUM o DEMOSTHENES. © 
mon-wealth, which enabled me, without fear, 
to act againſt Macedon, which made me as ſu- 
perior then to Euctemon, Ariſtogiton, Pytheas, 
Callimedon, and Philip himſelf, as now I am 


to Archias ; lay not, therefore, thy hands upon 


me, for never will 1 ſuffer this ſacred ſpot to be 


prophaned, but worſhip the deity, and follow 
thee,” Thus ſaying he moved his hand to- 


wards his lips, which I conſidered as an act of 


worſhip.” © And what was it, ſaid Antipa- 
ter?” He had taken poiſon, replied Ar- 


chias, as we afterwards learned from the wo- 
man who attended him, and whom we forced 
by tortures to confeſs ; for ſcarce had he got 
out of the porch of the temple, when he cried 
out to us, Carry this to Antipater ; Demoſthe- 
nes you ſhall never have: no, by thoſe ——” 
he was going, we ſuppoſe, to add, — who fell 
at Marathon, but ſtopped, and only ſaying, 
farewell! he expired. Such was the ſucceſs of 
our endeavours to bring Demoſthenes to you.” 
« O! Archias, ſaid Antipater, what a great 


and unconquerable ſoul had this man ! thus 


nobly to keep in his own power the ſureſt pledge 
of liberty : doubtleſs he is gone to. the iſlands 
of the bleſſed, to join the ancient heroes, and 
live for ever with Jupiter the Deliverer: his body 


I will ſend to Athens, a nobler preſent to his 


nr. even than thoſe who died at Marathon. 
TRA 


3 


ASSEMBLY OF THE GODS, 
A > Þ * . 0 8 U E. 


1 this Dialogue Lucian 22 the glaring 
Folly of Polytheiſm, and expoſes the Nonſenſe and 
Abſurdity of the whole Pagan Syſtem. His Idea 
of adopting the Proceedings of a Grecian Court of 


Fudicature, with all its Forms and Ceremonies, 
and ſettling the Synod of the Gods by a dN * 


Full Ir true Humour. 


JUPITE R. 


OW, gods, let us have no whiſpering 


in corners, and * colloguing together; 
no grumbling, becauſe thoſe whom you think 
unworthy are admitted into our ſociety ; but as 


we have called a council on the occafion, let 


every one ſpeak his ſentiments openly, and 
bring his accuſation againſt whom he pleaſes. 
Do you, Mercury, give public notice, as the 
law directs. | 


* .Colloguing.] Gr. See The word which. I have 


here made uſe of in the tranſlation, though rather af the 
vulgar caſt, and not to be met with, I am afraid, in John · 
ſon's Dictionary, ſeems, notwithſtanding, to approach nearer 
to the ſenſe of the original than any other which gur 
language could afford me on this occaſion, 
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as it were, by the invaſion of an enemy. 


Taz ASSEMEBEY 
u E R 
Silence there, and attend: which of the gods, 

1b are qualified, chooſes to ſpeak ? The bufi- 

nels 1s concerning + ſtrangers and lojourners, 
M O M U s. : 

I, Momus, have ſomething to offer, if Ju- 
piter will give me leave. 
Ik 1 

Leave is given by the public notice; you 
want not, therefore, my permiſſion. 

NM O M US. 

I ſay then, there are ſome amongſt us, who, 

not content with being raiſed themſelves from 


418 


mortals to gods, think it is doing nothing if 
they cannot bring in their followers and attend- 


ants alſo, and place them on a level with us. 
I beg, Jupiter, I may be quite at liberty to ſay 
what I pleaſe. Every body knows how free I 
am with my tongue, and that I never conceal 
what is bad; but boldly find fault with every 
thing that. is wrong, and ſpeak plain, nor am 
ever afraid. or aſhamed to deliver my opinion; 
inſomuch, that 1 have been called teſty and 

+ Strangers] Amongſt the ancient Greeks, ſtrangers and 
enemies: were both fignified by the ſame name, Euos, all | 
ſtrangers being accounted enemies; the Perſians, in parti- 


cular, were always called ſo. ' Lucian, therefore, intro- 
duces his ſubject, by calling a council of war, occaſioned, 


trauble- 
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troubleſome, nay, accuſed by many as a calum- 


niator, and public informer: but ſince pro- 
clamation is now made, and I have your per- 
| miſſion withal, I am reſolved to ſpeak without 

fear or, reſtraint. I do fay, therefore, that there 


are many here, who, not ſatisfied with fitting 


along with us, and eating at our table, have 
brought their ſervants and followers into hea- 
ven, and deified them alſo : theſe have fat down 
with us, and partook of our facrifices, without 
paying the tax due to us from them, „ a8 ; firan= 
gers and ſojourners. 

LU PI T Ek K. 

Momus, let us have nothing dark, or ænig- 
matical, but ſpeak plainly and openly, and 
name what names you pleaſe ; for the affair is 
now before the public, and every one is to give 
bis opinion fairly and candidly: a free ſpeaker 
muſt have no ſhuffling or evaſion. 

Mo MU. 7 

Moſt excellent Jupiter, to exhort me to frees 


dom of ſpeech ! This is moſt king-like, great, 


and magnificent indeed ; then will I tell his 


name. The noble Bacchus, that half. mortal, 


not ſo much as ſprung from a Grecian, by the 


mother's fide; but the grandſon of Cadmus, 


a Syro-Pheenician merchant: as he is dignified 


Ee 2 with 
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With immortality, 1 ſhall not ſay what he is 
himſelf, nor take notice of his filler, his hob- 
bling gait, or his drunkenneſs; you all know 
how weak and effeminate he is, generally half. 
mad, and ſmelling of wine pretty early in the 
morning: here has he brought in his whole 
tribe upon us, and made gods of Pan, Silenus, 
and the Satyrs, ruſtics, goat - herds, wild dancers, 
and creatures with ſtrange forms: one of them 
has got“ horns, and a long beard, and, from 
the waiſt downwards, is exactly like a goat: 

another, a little + bald-pated old man, with a 
flat noſe, a Lydian it ſeems, and generally rides 
upon an aſs: then there are the Satyrs, with | 
their ears cocked up, bald, and with horns, 
like young kids; theſe are Phrygians, and all 
of them, befides their other perfections, have 
long tails. You ſee what kind of gods he has 
generouſly provided us with. And can we 
wonder that mortals ſhould laugh at us, when 
[41 they behold ſuch a ſet of monſtrous and ridi- | 
culous divinities ? Not to mention the two wo- 

men whom he has introduced amonpſt us, his 

' miſtreſs Ariadne (whoſe crown he has made a 
ſtar of), and the daughter of Icarius, the Goun- 


* Horn.] Pan. 


1 Bald-pated, Qc. ] Silenus, = 
| try man: 


or THE GODS. WM. 


tryman : but (which is moſt abſurd of all), he 


has brought in Erigone's dog alſo, tor fear the 
young lady ſhould. take it ill, that ſhe had not 1 
her beloved whelp to keep ber company. in = 
heaven: is not all this ſhameful madneſs, and 
folly ? But you ſhall hear ſome. mores — _ 
JET 

Not a word, 1 beſeech you, Momus, of Her- 
cules or Aſculapius ! for I ſee what you would 
be at. One is ſkilled in the at of healing, 
conquers diſeaſe, and 


t A wiſe phyſician, ſkill'd our mm to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public | weal. 
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And, as to my ſon Hercules, by no ſmall la- 
bours hath he purchaſed immortality: therefore 
bring no accuſation againſt them. . 

| M © NM U & 

1 had, indeed, many things to ſay; but ſhall 
hold my tongue if you defire it, eſpecially as I 
bear about me the marks of your lightning : 

but if I were at liberty, I could produce ſome- 
thing, e even againft you, 


1 | 
There you have my free leave; you cannot 


accuſe me of letting 7 in. 
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The Cretans ſay you do, and tell 4 RE 
many ſtrange things of you, and, moreover, | 
ſhew your tomb; though, for my part, I give 
no credit to them, any more than I do to the 
Egeans, who report that you are a baſtard: 
what I think you-are to blame for, however, 
T ſhall freely declare : you, Jupiter, have your 
ſelf introduced theſe crimes amongſt us, and 


filled our courts with this ſpurious iſſue; by 


having ſuch frequent commerce with mortals, 


and deſcending” to them in various ſhapes; in- 
ſomuch that we are often in fear of your being 


 facrificed as a bull, or, when you are turned 


into gold, that ſomebody, inſtead of a Jove, 
ſhould make a bracelet, A necklace, or an ear- 
ring of you: you have filled heaven, to ſay tbe 


truth, with nothing but theſe half-gods, for I | 


gan call them by no other name: who can 
help laughing, when he is told (which to be 


ſure 3s of all things the moſt ridiculous), that 


Hercules is made a god of, whilſt Euryſtheus, 
who had the command over him, died like 
other mortals; and you may ſee the temple of 
the ſervant, and the tomb of- his maſter cloſe 

to each other. Again, at Thebes, Bacchus is 
worſhipped as a deity, whilſt his neareſt rela- 


the 


Tor TRE OS 12 


the moſt miſerable of men. In ſhort, Jupiter; 
from the moment you turned your mind to- 
wards women, and opened your doors to theſe 

intruders, they have all followed your example; 
not only our male, but, which is moſt ſhame- 
| ful, our female deities alſo, For who has, not 
heard of & Anchiſes, Tithonus, Endymion, Ja- 


ſion but I will ſay no more; for accuſations 
of this kind would be endleſs. 


5, ÞP.1T:K.1 | 
I charge you, Momus, . do not mention Ga- 

nymede, for J ſhall be very angry if you vex 

the boy, by caſting reflections on his family. 


M O M U. S. 

I ſhall ſay nothing, therefore, about the anole 
becauſe he is got up to heaven, appears like a 
god, and fits on the royal ſceptre; it is well, in- 
deed, he does not make his neſt upon your 
head: for Ganymede's ſake, we ſhall ſay no- 
thing of him. But here is Attis, 4 Corybas, 

and Sabazius ; pray, Jupiter, how come theſe 
amongſt us? or the Median Mithras, with his 
+ candys and tiara, who cannot ſo much as talk 


* Anchiſes, Sc.] Anchiſes, we read, had an intrigue 
with Venus, Endymion with Diana, and Jaſion with Ceres. 
| + Corybas.] The ſon of Jaſion and Cybele. 

1 Candys.] A kind of ſhort cloak, worn by the god Mi- 
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Greek; nor underſtand one if we drink to bim. 
The Getes and Scythians, ſeeing ſuch things 
as theſe, take their farewel of us, and make 
gods of their own, as many as they pleaſe; 
juſt in the fame manner as Zamowlis ; who, 
though a common fervant, forne how or other, 
ſtole in amongſt us, without our privity or con- 
ſent: all this, however, might be tolerable, 
But you Egyptian there, with the dog's face, 
and wrapped up in linen, who are you, and 


how came ſuch a * barker as you to be a god? 
And what does this Memphian ſpotted + bull 


mean with altars, his prophets, and his oracles? 
1 am aſhamed to add ibis's, apes, goats, and a 
hundred, ſtill more ridiculous, who have croud- 
ed in upon us out of Xgypt. How can you 


bear to ſee theſe worſhipped and honoured ſo 


much more than yourſelves ? Or, how can you, 
Jupiter, ſuffer them to put ram's horns on your 
bead? 5 8 


What you ſay about the AÆgyptians is true 


enough; it is ſhameful and abominable : but 
moſt of theſe are only myſterious and hierogly- 


* Barker.) The god Anubis, worſhipped by the Egyp- 


-4 Bl.] For an account of this, ſee Bryant's Anal. 
phical, 


or THE GODS. 426 5 
phical, and you, who are not of the init tiated, 


chould not laugh at them. 
MOMUS. | : 
There is no great myſtery in fading out 


that gods are gods, and dogs-heads dogs - heads. 


1 re 

Well; ſay no more about the ZEgyptians, 
we ſhall conſider of them at our heiſore: pro- 
ceed you to the reſt. 


u O M U s. 


There is Trophonius, and, which hurts me 


ſtill more, Amphiloehus : that ſon of a wicked 
parricide, is perpetually telling lies in Cilicia, 
and prophecying for two oboli. You, Apollo, 
have loſt all your reputation ; for now, every 


ſtone and every altar is turned prophet, is 


ſprinkled with oil, covered with garlands, and 
bas its own conjuror, of which there is great 
abundance : the ſtatue of Polydamas the 
wreſtler, and that of Theagenes, doing the 


ſame at Thaſus, at this very day is curing fe- 


vers in Olympia; at Troy, they ſacrifice to 
Hector; and in Cherſoneſus, to Proteſilaus. 
Ever ſince theſe things have been practiſed, 
perjury and ſacrilege are increaſed, and JI can- 
not ſay but, upon the whole, they do right in 
deſpiſing us. 


Polydamas.] See Pauſanias Eliac. 
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80 ͤ much or the baſtards bie we have 


li; ; as to the many ſtrange names which 


1 hear of, ſuch as never exiſted, or could gain 
a place amongſt us, I only laugh at them, 
What-ſhall I ſay to your highly-extolled Virtue, 


Nature, Fortune, Fate, and all the empty titles 


coined by philoſophers, which, idle as they 
are, have ſo wrought upon ſimple men, that 
none of them will ſacrifice tous, well knowing, 
that though they ſhould offer up ten thouſand 
hecatombs, the will of Fate, notwithſtanding, 
muſt be fulfilled, and every thing happen, to 
every man, that was originally decreed for him. 
I ſhould be glad to know whether you ever ſaw 
theſe ſame things called Virtue, Nature, and 
Fate; I am fure you muſt have heard enough 
of them in the ſchools of the philoſophers; it 
yon are not deaf, for they are always haranguing 
about them. Though I had a great deal more 
to ſay, 1 ſhall now have done; for I ſee ſeveral 
that are very angry, and ready to hiſs me, eſpe- 
cially amongſt thoſe whom my freedom of 
ſpecch has offended ; wherefore, if you pleaſe, 
Iwill now read the decree that is made con- 
cerning theſe matters, 


JUPITE R. 


Do ſo: much of what you have remarked is 
5 ; but 


1 THE GODS - 44h 


but too true: I muſt put a ſtop to . Fey 
leſt they ſhould increaſe and cvs: ae i Y 


© % 
* 


1 4 H =” D E Cc R E E * 
1 
eie 1 it, . 8 
The aſſembly being met, according to law. 
on the ſeventh day of the month, Jupiter 
being * prytanis, Neptune proedros, Apollo 
epiſtates, Momus, ſon of Night, the ſcribe; 
and Somnus, author, or mover of the edict; 
it was thus decreed : 3-423 Tron 


« WHEREAS ſeveral rangers, not only 
Greeks but Barbarians, by no means worthy of 
being enrolled as fellow-citizens, have, we 
know not how, imagining themſelves to- be 
gods, filled heaven in ſuch a manner as to 
make our aſſembly nothing but a collection of 
rioters, of every place, nation, and language; 
inſomuch that there is a deficiency of near 
and ambroſia, and, inſtead of a quart, we have 
not a thimble-full a-piece, ſuch is the num- 
ber of gueſts, whilſt ſome of them, thruſting | 


* Prytanis, Sc.] The dune of the Prytanis was to 
aſſemble and preſide over the ſenate; of theſe were fifty, 
ranked into ſive decuriæ, each decuria being to govern their 
week, during which time they were called proedri, the 
preſident of the proedri was called epiſtates. See Potter? s 
Autiq, vol. ii. p. 97. 


Out 
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out the old. deities, take the firſt ſeats, and, 
againſt all. ryle and order, will be worſhipped 
upon earth before us: for theſe and other 
cauſes, it ſeemeth good to the ſenate and 
people of heaven, that a council ſhould be call. 
ed in Olympus, that ſeven perfect and com- 
Plete gods ſhould be choſen arbiters, three of 
them fram the old ſenate under Saturn, and the 
other four from the twelve, and Jupiter to be 
one of them: that theſe ſhall fit as judges in 
the cauſe, baving firſt taken the legal oath, and 
ſworn by Styx: that Mercury ſhall act as crier, 
and call together all thoſe who claim admittance 
to the rank of gods, who are to bring ſworn wit- 
neſſes with them, and produce their genealogy ; 
they are then to appear one by one, and the 


_ Judges, examining into their ſeveral claims, ſhall 


either declare them to be gods, or ſend them 
back to the ſepulchres of their anceſtors: and 


if any one of thoſe, who are rejected and ſet 


aſide by the judges, ſhall be caught going up 
to heaven, he ſhall be immediately ſeized, 
and thrown headlong into Tartarus. It is more- 
over decreed, that every deity ſhall mind his 


own buſineſs; that Minerva ſhall not turn phy- 


fician, nor Æſcolapius prophet, neither ſhall 
Apollo do ſo many things himfelf, but fix on 
one, and be either a ſcer, a muſician, or a doc- 

| tor: 


or THE GOD 8. | 429 
tor : that the philoſophers ſhall be forbidden 


coining new words, and talking idly about 


things which they know. nothing of : that the 
ſtatues of all thoſe pretended gods, who have 
been honoured with temples and ſacrifices, be 


pulled down, and thoſe of Jupiter, Juno, Apol- 


to, or ſome other ſet up in their ſtead, and that 
the city they belong to, erect a ſepulchre for 
them, in the room of an altar. If any, on pre- 
tence of not hearing the ſummons of the crier, 
mall refuſe to ſubmit to the deciſion of the 
arbitrators, they ſhall be confidered as giving 
up the cauſe, and be condemned accordingly.” 
rr 

Momus, this is a moſt excellent and juſt de- 
cree : let all who think ſo, hold up their hands, 
or rather Jet it ſtand confirmed, for there are 


many, I know, who will not hold up their 
hands for it. For the preſent, therefore, I diſ- 


. miſs you; but, when Mercury ſhall ſummon 
you together, let every one appear witk his 
proper teſtimonials, the name of his father and 
mother, an account whence he came, and how 


he was made a god, the tribe and ward he 


belongs to; and if he does not exhibit theſe, 
fhe judges will take no notice of him, though 


he may have ever ſo large a temple upon earth, 


and men ſuppoſe him to be a deity. 
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7 be following Deve is a  foirited Satire on 
Luxury, put, very properly, into the Mouth of a 
Cynic. Lucian, ho, like the Oralor in 
" HvupisBras, 

Could flill change Sides, and fin confute, 
having frequently ridiculed this Sect, ſeems dee 
frirous of making ſome Atonement, by a laboured 
Defence of their Tenets and Cuſtoms, joined to 

many ſevere Strictures on the Vices and Follies of 
the Age he lived in: and as Vices and Follies 

are, in every Age, pretty much the fame, his Re- 
Peftions will be found not wanne to our oron. 


LYCINUS apa CYNIC. 


L Y:CfI1:;N- YM 
HAT do you mean by wana t, 
in this manner, with your long hair 


and beard, without ſhoes, ſtockings, or coat, 


living the life of a beaſt; never cloathing your 
body, like other people, but ſhewing your bare 


ſkin, and laying on the hard ground, to rake 


up all the dirt upon your filthy old cloak, 


which i is not over thin, ſoft, or beautiful? 
C 5 NIC. 


Tu CN N EO and 
| 0 1 N r 
1 want no other: what can be eaſieſt pro- 
cured, apd give the poſſeſſor the leaſt trouble, 
is enougb for me. Let me, in my turn, aſk 
you one thing: is not luxury a vice? 
1 r e 1 8. 
Mof * 32 
8 IONS 
And frugality a virtue? 


r 


Granted. | 
t 3H F< 


Why, then, becauſe I wear a worſe garb, 
and eat coarſer food than the reſt of the world, 
whilſt others live like madmen and fools, do 
you blame me, and not them? ?. 


.. r U 


I blame you not for living worſe than many 


others, but for living ſhabbily, in abſolute 
want and miſery: you are as bad as the com- 
mon vagrants, that beg their bread from door 
to door. 

E 0 1G 


Shall we, fince we are got upon this ſubject, | 


ſeriouſly diſcuſs the point; what is really 
enough, and what is not? 


1 U 8. 
1 you pleaſe, 
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. Has not every man enough, then, who has 
ſufficient to ſupply all his. wants and neceſſi- 
ties? or, can you point out any thing elle ? 
| * F 0:1. N U.& | 
No: we will ſuppoſe it to be ſo. 
QC YN. 
And, where that is wanting which is uſeful 
- _ and neceſlary, 1s there not a real deficiency ? 
L TCL MN U 3 
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Certainly, 
CF £0 
Then do I want nothing; for I have enough 
to ſupply all my neceſſities. | 
L I S IN 8. 
How is that? 
þ 6 K Ni C. | 
5 | Confider the purpoſe. defigned in any thing 
1 which we make uſe of; of a houſe, for in- 
by 1 ſtance; is it not that we may be ſheltered by it? 
wi 4 1 rie ine 
Wl . True. | 
{ er NI c. 
Or of a garment 3 what is it but to cover us? 
ei n 


bi "Certainly, 

DOT WW 
| And what do we cover ourſelves for, but that 
| we may be the better for it ? A 
L V. 
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And what is the matter with my feet? 
L ISIN uus. * 
Nothing, that I know of. 15 s 
; | E d. 5 5 
What is the uſe of feet? 3 Nara 
„ 
T 0 walk. 
8 * N E . | 
And do mine ſeem to walk worſe _ other 
EF 
N * 0 T N U 8. 
Perhaps not. ö ; 


C YN 1 ©. 
As to feet, then, I am not worſe off than 
my neighbours. 
e 
I do not know that you are. 
5 OY: -6 
And what think you of my body; is not 
that as good as others? if it was not, it would 
be weak and infirm : the beauty of a Tg: is to 
be ſtrong; is not mine ſo ? 


L T EIN U 
So it appears to be. 


© x 0 I NN 
| Neither my feet nor my body want any other 
Vol. IV. Ff cover- | 
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| covering; ; if they did, they would be out of or- 


der: where there is any real want or defect, 
things are always the worſe for it; but my body 
is not at all the worſe for the coarſe food i it is 
nouriſhed with, 
L TT CIV. 
That! is pretty viſible. 
. | Q-Y N 3 bo 
And, if it was badly nouriſhed and ſupport- 
ed, it would not be ſtrong ; for, by bad and 
improper food all bodies muſt be hurt. 
Ls T CE WU 8. 1. 
8 5 
C N 1 c. 


Why, then, do you find fault with me, and 
my manner of life, e it as 2 and 
contemptible ? 


E 1 Ot V 
I blame you, becauſe, when nature, whom 


you pretend to honour, and the beneficent 


gods, have filled this, earth with every good 


| thing, not only for the uſe and benefit, but for 


the pleaſure and happineſs, of mankind, that 
we might enjoy the ſweet abundance of them; 
you will taſte none, or very few of their bleſſ- 
ings, but drink water like the beaſts, devour 
every thing you meet with like the dogs, and 
lie, ke them, on ſtraw, in a cloak fit for a beg- 


e N S. uu 
gar: if you are right in living content with 
theſe, then hath God in vain clothed the 
ſheep with fine wool, or ſwelled the vines with 
delicious wine; in vain hath he diſpenſed oil, 
honey, and every other precious thing, that we 
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to lie on, fine houſes to live i in, and every thing | 
convenient and delectable. Even the works of Pp 
art are the gift of heaven. To live without al! 

theſe is miſerable, when, like thoſe who live 

in bondage, we are depriyed of them by others; 

but ſtill more wretched is it, when we deny 

them ourſelves; it is downright maducis "my 


folly. 
r N 8 


It may be ſo; but let me aſk you one 
queſtion: if a rich man ſhould make a great 
feaſt, and moſt hoſpitably entertain people of 
all ranks, great and ſmall, ſick and well, with 
every good thing, ſhould he, at the ſame time, 


but that was ever ſo far removed from him? 
ſhould he, who was in perfect health, ſeize on 
that which was prepared for the fick; he, who - 
had but one ſtomach to ſatisfy, and which 
wanted but a little, and which too much would 
only ſpoil and deſtroy ; would you call ſuch a 


man wiſe or good © 
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might all have good food and drink, foft beds I 
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And if another, who had been invited to this 


feaſt, ſhould paſs over the variety' of dainties on 
the table, and take that only diſh which chanced 


to be ſet before him, and- which, alone, was 
ſufficient ro ſatisfy his appetite, ſhould he eat 
this homely meal in peace, without waiting for 
any thing elſe, would not you look upon this 
as a much wiſer and better man than the for- 


a mer? 


r I N VU 8. 
TR. 
N * 8 


Need I ſay, then 
1 * N U 8. 


| What? | 
C Y N * © 
That God is like the maſter of this feall, 


who places before us all! an infinite variety of 


good things, that every one may take what is 
fit and convenient for him; ſome are proper 
for the well, and ſome for the fick ; ſome for 


the weak, and ſome for the ſtrong: it was ne- 
6 | 3 1 CER ver 
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ver deſigned that all ſhould ſeize on all, but 
that every one ſhould take what is next to him 
and what he moſt ſtands in need of: but you; 


in the inſatiable rage of intemperance, lib that 
; gueſt who Was for ſnatching c all; ; not content 


with what lays. before you, are perpetually wan- 
dering in ſearch of dainties: your own land, 


and ſea cannot ſuffice, but you muſt purchaſe 


pleaſures from every corner of the earth; al- 
ways preferring what comes from abroad ta ta 


what you have at bome, what! is dear to what 
is cheap, and every thing that is gained with 


difficulty to what may be acquired with eaſe; 

you ſuffer a thouſand evils and miſeries rather 
than go without what you thirſt after; for ma- 
ny of the luxuries you. enjoy colt you dear. 
Think on your gold and filver, your ſumptu 

ous palaces, your fine garments, the work og 
toil of induſtry ; what labour, and what dan- 


gers are they purchaſed at the expence of ? 


oftentimes by death, blood, and laughter. 


How many periſh in the ſearch of chem? 
Battles are fought, friends betray friends, chil 
dren their parents, and wives their bulbands, 


on account of them. Eciphyle facrificed: | 
her” s, we know, for en a eee 
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And yet, neither do painted garments 8 
warm our bodies, nor high. vaulted roofs better 
cover us; gold or ſilver eups cannot mend the 
draught, nor ivory beds produce a ſweeter 
fleep: ſo far from it, that often on the 
pompous couch there is but little reſt; and the 
dear. bought meal, inſtead of nouriſhing, but 


cortupts the body, and brings on diſeaſes and 


diſtemperature. Need I mention the variety of 
miſeries which love makes men inflit on 
others, and on themſelves alſo? the Paſſion 
might eaſily be ſatisfied, but that you! want to 
refine upon it; and, as if its ow madneſs and 
folly were not ſuffciept, too often do men per- 
vert the uſe of things, and act in oppoſition 
both to nature and reaſon, making uſe of 
beds inſtead of carriages. | 


* S 1 N v 8. 
pg ar they, 


,rophet, ſon of Apollo and Hypermneſira ; bo had 
| from 


Adraſtus, his wife's brother and king 'of Argos, 
to; aft him in the Theban war; but having, diſcovered, 
by his art, that if he went he ſhould be knocked on the 
head, I very prudently hid bimfelf ; but Eriphyle, who pro- 
bably had nb objection to living a; rich widow, diſcovered 
the ſecret, and he was dragged to battle, where he pendhy | 

not without firſt having returned the compliment, and 
Jef 3 505 with a friend, i in . of his death, to diſpatch his 


£11 Ernie 
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— of hoſe who treat their ſlaves: like 
their cattle, and ride in Þ litters. on their ſhoul- 
ders; there you lie at your eaſe, driving men 
like ſo. many aſſes, and this yon call. felicity. 
Then there are others, who, not content with 
taking fleſh for food, uſe it for certain tino- 
tures; as thoſe that make {| purple; do not 
theſe alſo act againſt nature, and apply her 
works to what they were never deſigned for? 
M ir NU π⁹² ny; 

Tri rue; the Parple- fd is fit to dye as well as 


to eat. | We. SEE 
S F N 1 . 


But was never intended for both. A man 
may make uſe of a pot to drink out of inſtead 
of a cup, though it was certainly never made 
for that purpoſe. It is impoffible, in ſhort, 
to relate all the folly and miſery of theſe 
people ; and yet, becauſe I will not fide with 
them, you find fault with me: in the mean 
time, I live in = Hung. ſtate, eat. whatever 
happens to come before me, and wear what I 
can get cheapeſt, without ever wiſhing to taſte 

+ Litters.] A piece of oriental luxury, practiſpd even to 


this day. Both the Indian and Engliſh nabobs abroad, it is 
well known, ſeldom ride in any other manner, 


f Purple] The ancient purple dye was draws from the 
murex, or, ſhell-fiſh, | 
| Ff 4 of 
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of their dainties; and becauſe both my  defires 
and my wants are moderate, you ſay I live like 
a beaſt. According to your way of reaſoning, 
the gods themſelves are worſe than beaſts ; for 

they want nothing : but, that you may* judge 
which is moſt eligible, to ſtand in need of many 
things, or of a few only, remember, that chil. 


15 dren want more than adults, women more than 


men, and the ſick more than thoſe in healt! 
the inferior has always more neceſſities to ſup- 
ply than the ſuperior. The gods have no wants, 
and thoſe who approach neareſt to them, but 
very few. Do you imagine that Hercules, that 
noble hero, who is deſervedly honoured and 
revered as a god, was forced by neceſſity to 
wander about naked, or only with a ſkin to 
cover him, or that he wiſhed for any of thoſe 
things Which you indulge yourſelves in? He 
eviild not himſelf be wretched who freed others 
from miſery; or poor, who commanded earth 
and ſea: wherever his yalour led him, he was 
ſure to conquer, and met with none ſuperior, 
none equal to himſelf. Do you think he thus 
wandered about the world becauſe he wanted 
ſhoes and cloaths? you cannot ſuppaſe it. But 
he was temperate, Patient, and long- -ſuffer- 
ing; he wiſhed to conquer, and would not 
therefore be unnerved by luxury. Wo 


Was 


Fan C -N FE wal 
Was not his followet, Theſeus, the king of | 
all the Athenians, © and ſon of Neptune; one 
of the braveſt of men? and yet he alſo went 
naked and barefoot, and wore a long beard: 
and this cuſtom was obſerved,” not by him 
only, but by all our anceſtors, who were better 
men than you. They were never ſhaved any 
more than lions. They, no doubt, thought 
a ſoft or ſmooth ſkin became women only; 
but, as they were men, they wiſhed to appear 
as ſuch, They looked upon the beard as an 
ornament to man, as the mane to horſes, and 
a beard to lions, and which God. beſtowed on 
thoſe creatures as a beauty and perfection. The 
ancients, therefore, 1 admire and imitate: and 
as to thoſe of the preſent age, I envy them not 
the happineſs of fine cloaths and tables, nor the 
pleaſure of ſhaving and ſmoothing every part of 
their bodies, 298 We as nature had 
made 1 Its 
_ Fax my own 1 part, I hope my feet may be 
like horſes hoofs, as they ſay Chiron's were; 
that I ſhall never want a bed on the ground 
like the lions; nor do I defire better food 
than the dogs. May the earth till be my 
couch ; the whole world my houſe ; and may 
I always eat what can moſt eaſily be procured. 
| for 
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for me! Never may I, or any of my friends, 
want gold or filver | from a thirſt after them, 
proceed war, ſlaughter, ſedition, treaſon, and 
erety evil thing: from this fountain they all 
flow. Far from me be the deſire of having more 
than 1 ought to have! may I always be con- 
tented with leſs ! 7 
have given you my opinion, which is very 
unlike that of the multitude; and as I differ 
from them in doctrine, i it is no wonder I ſhould 
differ from them in my appearance alſo. I am 


ſurpriſed, therefore, when you ſee fidlers and 
flute · players, and actors, chuſe their own habits, 


that you will not ſuffer an honeſt man to chuſe 
bis, but expect he muſt wear ſuch a one as that 


multitude does, whom he deſpiſes. And why 


may he not put on that which becomes bim 
beft, and which the great and luxurious moſt ab- 
hor? Now, my taſte is to be rough and dirty ; to 
wear a ragged coat, and long hair, and go with- 
out ſhoes ; whilſt you dreſs like ſo many 
fribbles, have as many garments, as fine ſhoes, 
are as much ſcented, and take as much pams 
with your hair; you are juſt as unfit to bear any 


| exerciſe or labour: eat like them, and walk 


* FribBes,)] Gr. the. cinta pathics, I date 
taken the liberty to change the idea, for a reaſon RUNS. i 


like 


Tr G, ON Ii aw 
like them, or rather indeed you do not walk 
at all; bat are carried like burthens, ſometimes 
| by men, | avd ſometimes by horſes. Now my 
feet can bear me wherever I chooſe to go. I 
can bear heat and cold, and am not angry with 
the works of nature whenever I chance to be 
out of humour; whilſt you are not contented 
with any thing you poſſeſs, but find fault with 
all: the preſent you cannot bear, and the ab- 
ſent you are always ſighing for: in winter you 
wiſh for ſummer, and in ſummer for winter; 
when it is hot, you cry out for cold, and when 
it is cold you want heat, never ſatisfied with 
your condition, but like fick men, nauſeating 
every thing that is ſet before you: their diſ- 
order is-ſufficient cauſe, but your diſcontent is 
nothing but peeviſhneſs and ill humour : and 
yet you want me to retract my opinions; to de- 
liberate and conſider well the propriety of my 
conduct, though at the ſame time you have no 
conſideration yourſelves, never act according to 
reaſon and judgment, but merely from faſhion 
and caprice. You are like men borne away by 
a torrent; as they ruſh on wherever the tide _ 
carries them, ſo do you, wherever your paf< 
fions lead you: it happens to you as to ® one 
* To one c.] From this ſtory might probably ariſe the 


common ſaying, that * every man has his hobby-horſe,” of 
which much uſe has been made by many a facetious writer. 


who 
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who mounted a vicious and unruly horſe, who 
ran away with him; when he was aſked by a 
friend who met him on the road, whither he 
was going in ſuch 'a/ hurry, his anſwer was, 
wherever be ( pointing to his horſe) thinks pro- 
per: and you, in like manner, if any one ſhould 
afk you where you are going, if you anſwer 
1 muſt ſay, wherever our deſires lead 
Some may ſay, where pleaſure; ſome, 
| Wi glory ; ſome, where avarice ſhall direct. 
Sometimes anger, ſometimes fear, and ſome- 
118 times other þaffions carry you away with 
4 ISP 5 them; for y you mount and are run away with, 
1 not by one, but by many horſes, all of them 
Z vicious. and unruly, who throw you into ditches, | 
And down Precipices ; ; nor before the thing 1 is 
Ade, do you know at all what you are going 
= to do. In the mean time, this tattered gar- 
ment, and long hair, which you bold in ſuch 
derifion ; + this, manner of life which you deſ- 
| piſe, enables me to ſpend my time in eaſe and 
11 happineſs; to do what I pleaſe, and converſe 
with thoſe whom I ke beſt, My appearance 
Wt 1 keeps at a diſtance from mie the fooliſh and il- 
| literate; the delicate and refined are ſure de 7 
itt | | ſhun me, whilſt the good-natured, the juſt, 
if it and os, crowd around r me : theſe I feceive 
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with 3 joy; for theſe 1 re to aſſociate with : the 
doors of thoſe whom you call men, I never en- 
ter; golden crowns and purple I look upon as 
empty ſmoke, and deſpiſe the owners of them. 
With regard to my habit and appearance, 


which you laugh at, I would have you know, 


it is becoming, not only the beſt of men, but 


even the gods alſo: obſerve their ſtatues, which 


do they reſemble moſt, me or you? look into 
the temples both of Greeks and Barbarians, and 
mark whether the gods have long beards and 
hair like me, or are ſhaved and painted like 


yourſelves. . You will find moſt of them without 
+ waiſtcoats as I am. How dare you, there- 
fore, ſpeak of my habit as contemptible, when | 
you ſee the gods themſelves wear it, as the moſt 


decent and becoming ? 


— 


+ Waiſtcoats.] Gr. exirwas, the under-habit or waiſtcoat, 


both of men and FRY amongſt the Grecians, \ was called 
XiTwve a 
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Parious are the Opinions of Critics and 1 
concerning this Treatiſe ; ſcarce any of them will 
allotu it to be Lucian's; ſome afſert that it was 
written bug before bis Time, and others aſcribe 
it to an Author who lived many Years afier him. 
The learned GESNER has gives us an elaborate 
Diſſertation in Latin on the Subject, which the 
Reader may find at the End of the third Volume 
of the quario Edition by HemsTternucws, 
herein this very momentous Affair is treated at 
large, and with much diſplay of pompous Erudi- 
tion. GesntR feems himſelf perſuaded that it 
is the Production of Luctan's Nameſake, who | 
lived under, and he won with the —_ 
JuLlan. 
Non naſt rum oft laura compouere lies; . 
I ſhall only, therefore, obſerve, that, whoever was 
the Author, it is well written, and, conſequently, 
dort hy of a Place in this Tranſlation. 
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TRIEPHON, CRITIAS, axp CLEOLAUS. 
TRI E-P HON. 

OR heaven's ſake, Critias, what is the 
I F matter? You ſeem quite altered, walk- 
„ . ing to and fro in deep meditation, with a 
l | ſour 
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ſour contrafted brow, and, as the * poet ſays, 


and Pale with wild aich. 


Have you ſeen Cerberus, or Hecate riſing from 


the ſhades? Which of the gods have you been 
in conſultation with? You could not have been 


more affected if you had heard, another deluge, 


like that of Deucalian, was coming to drown 
the whole world: to you, my dear Critias, I 
am ſpeaking, but you hear me not, though I 
am cloſe to you: have I affronted you? or are 
you dumb? will you anſwer me, or muſt I 
give you a good: thump firſt ? 
5 R T += 

© Triephon, I have been hearing ſuch a lec- 
ture, ſuch an obſcure unintelligible heap of jar- 
gon, that I am reſolved to ſhut my ears for 


the future, leſt, if I am ever troubled thus 


again, I ſhould ſtiffen into a ſtatue, like Niobe, 
and make a fable for the poets; if you had 
not come acroſs me, I ſhould have tumbled 


down ſame precipice, or * into the ſea, 


like + Cleombrotus. 
T RI E- 


* Poet.] Homer. See Iliad, book iii. I. 35. 


+ Cleombrotxs.) A celebrated philoſopher, and diſci ple | 


of Plato, who, after having read that noble writer's Trea- 
tiſe on the Immortality of the Soul, faid, as our Cato did, 


Plato, 
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HIL OPATRIA 
£23 N Fe 
It muſt have been ſomething very Pate 

and wonderful, indeed, that could thus aſtoniſh 

Critias; he who could look upon all that the 

+ ranting poets and myſterious philoſophers 

have faid, but as ſo many idle tales. 

e R-4: T1486 
Be quiet a little, Triephon, I beſeech 700 
ai do not trouble me; you know well — 

I have a great regard for you. 

AT KIB {Pi OMe" | 

1 I know there is ſomething upon your mind 

wn | ſerious and important; I am ſure it is no little 

4 = matter; the colour and ſeverity of your coun- 
| ith tenance, the ſhifting of your gait, and turning 

1 S backwards and forwards,” are but too plain 

0 4} _ _ tokens of it; but breathe a little, and out oy 

{180 it, that you may get no harm. 

8h 7 RI TI 
4.98 Let me adviſe you, friend Triephon, get 2 

. FER furlong or two from me, leſt you be blown up 

180 01 into the air, and falling down, like þ Icarus, 

5 give 
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Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well, 


and unn threw himſelf * a be. rock! into the 
W. 


” 'T Ranting.] Ges 3 See Timon, L ; of 
: Tearus. ] The ſtory of Icarus giving a name to the Ica- 


As ſea is too well known to need a note of explanation. 
| Lucian 
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give the name to a Triephontian ſea: for theſe 


holy Sophiſts, you muſt know, have puffed 


and ſwelled up this 85 . mine moſt won- 


derfully. | 
T R I. E Pp H 0 * 


01 will retire as far as You blende ſo out 


with it. 
ne 7" R LS 1 1 F” 1 ns 


+ Pugh! puh, puh! trifles: hem! ied! 
wicked defires : puh, puh! vain hopes ! | 
© N TE 06 Ne” 


Good g gods! what a blaſt was that! how it 


has moved the clouds! Zephyrus breathed be- 
fore on the Propontis, and now you have raiſed 
up Boreas with your breath, and ſo ruffled the 
waves, that the * ſhips muſt be dragged: by 
ropes into the Euxine. What a ſwelling muſt 
Lucian makes the ſame kind of allufion as this in another 
place. See Icaro-Menippus. This is a pretty ſtrong col- 
lateral proof that the Philopatris was written by Lueian; 


as an imitator of his ſtyle would hardly have ventured, ſo 


openly, -to ſteal from the man whom he endeayoured to re- 
preſent, 


+ Pugh, pub, &c.] Meant to expreſs the bookings: or 


coughing up bing that ſtuck in his ſtomach. One of 


| the learned commentators ſays, this is unworthy of Lucian, 

and declares that the Philopatris, therefore, cannot poſſibly 
be his. I can ſee nothing, I muſt own, fo very abſurd in it. 
be. ſbips.] i. e. The ſhips in the Propontis, the tract 
of ſea, lying between the Helleſpont to the ſouth, and the 
Boſphorus Thracius to the north, into which the Euxine 
lets with a very ſtrong current. 
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Fig 459 PHILOPATRIS. 
there be in your inteſtines! you muſt have been 
all ear, and taken it in mol eee even 
to your Þ finger sends. 
cCRIT1AS. 
And no ſuch great wonder neither; we have 
heard, you know, of a f thigh uſed for a womb, 
a { head that brought forth, || males changed 
to females, and 4 women turned into birds: 
if you will believe the poets, there are nothing 
but miracles in this life: but, before I explain 
matters to you, let us retire -to yonder ſhade, 
; where the plane-trees will ſhield us from the 
Wet ſun, the ſwallows and nightingales fill the air 
ns with their ſweet ſongs, and the gentle mur- 
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WE murs of the water may ſooth and quiet the 
1 — 2 | 
404; + Finger's ends.) Gr. «foryw aura, unguibus etiam 


1 andiſſe, to hear with your fingers, dictus, ſays Tabernus, 


i . ! de homine qui totus auris perinde ac Argus oculus, ſpoken 
1 of a man who is all ear, as Argus was all eye.—1 ſhould 
11 wiſh, ſays Lucian in another place, ſpeaking of Venus, to 


| ſee her, like an Argus, with my whole Wy dd TW 
Erh. See his Judgment of Paris. 
1 2 Thigh.) Alluding to the my of Bacchus W_—_ out 
of Jupiter's thigh. 
| 8 A head.) Minerva; ſprung, we read, fem the brain 
þ of Jupicer. 
] Males changed, Se.] See the Ronde of Salracis, C2. 
_ &c. as told by Ovid and others. | 
* Women, Te] Ms. Progne, Nyctimena, Ec. 
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"With al my TOON ub . 1 abs 
: may, perhaps, be ſomie magic incantation, and, 


for aught I know, I may be turned _ a aps 
or the bar of a door. 
e R 1 * I A 6. 


No ſuch thing: T ſwear to you by bea 


Jove. 
18 4.8001 


Your ſwearing by Jove frightens me Ril 
worſe : if you break your oath, what puniſh- 
ment can he inflict upon you? You know well 
enough how Jupiter s affairs ſtand at preſent. 


E NI T I A 8. | 
Sayeſt thou ſo? And can he ſend ns bod 
to Tartarus? Do not you remember, my friend, 


how he * threw down all the gods from heaven, 


"_ he killed 4 Salmoneys with his thunder- 
bolt, 


* 1 See Homer Iliad, bock 3 is 1 got. 


+ Salmoneus.] Brother of Siſyphus, and ſon of #olus, 
having conquered all Elis—But Dryden will tell you the 


{tory better than I can,—as his tranſlation of this paſſage 
from Virgil is remarkably fine; 


Salmoneus, ſuff ring cruel pains 1 found, 
For emulating Jove, the rattling ſound 

Of mimic thunder, and the glitt fing blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays ; 
Thro' Elis, and the Grecian towns he fler, 
Thi audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew, 
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452 P HILO PAT RIS. 
bolt, and to this day, if any rebels 5gainſt him, 
does the ſame? Is not he called the Titan- 


n * the ann 13 ol Homer? ' 


- 


But "OLE me, qd Citias: did not this 
ſame Jupiter transform himſelf into a ſwan, and 


a ſatyr, to gratify his luſt, and, moreover, into 


a bull alſo, and, if he had not taken his miſ- 
treſs on his back, and Tan off to ſea, ſome 
countryman, perhaps, -might have laid hold 
on him, and this maker of thunder and light- 
ning had been ſent to the plough, goaded and 
whipped. Was it not ſhameful for an old 
deity, with a long beard, to go a-feaſting to 
m Ethiopia, amongſt men with black faces, for 
twelve days together, eating and toping? The 


oe ad the | Yinagle: and mount poet and kis 


2 


1 + . * 


"fe r a orch aol; and . vain, 


"I Sought godly worſhip Got a ſervile train, 


Ambitious fool; with horny hoofs to paſs 
+  O'er hollow arches of reſounding braſs, | 
To rival thunder, in its rapid courſe, | 
And imitate inimitable force.  _ 

8 See Dryden $ Virgil, book vi. l. 188. | 


+ Athiopia.] See Homer s Iliad, book i. 1. 483. This 
ns of Jupiter's to Ethiopia ſeems to have given Lucian 
more offence than any of the ridiculous or cruel actions 
attributed to him, as he is perpetually alluding to it. 

5 The 0 Allaging to is s affair with Gany- 


mede. 
being 


PHILOPATRES: 4% 


being | impregnated all gyer;hig wade I bluſh 


to mention. 0 4 N pet ; 5 ö 
C R 1 T * A 8. A 


P What ſay you chen to ſwearing by. A polto, 
the [Prince of prophets and phyficians ? 7 k RO 


* „ 4 
Leinen 


T R l. k. P h G N. x 


£ 


Gilf that lying loothfayer, who, « deceived 


* Crœſus and the Salamlinians, and a hundred 


more, with his atnbiguous prophecies | 
„ 


* } 5 1£ 5 


(121 2444 S475 


Shall * ſwear by Neptupe, chen; he Who 


holds the three · forked ſcepter, whoſe voice is 


terrible in war, who cries out as MI, as + wine. | 


or ten thouſand men, he who i is i the earth 
ſnaker? 8 K 1 


Inpregnated.] Thigh, head, cc. as before Wesel. 
4 What ſay you.] Lucian here runs through almoſt the 
whole corps of pagan deities, and treats them all. with the 
ſame degree of ridicule and contempt. Geſner, notwith- 


ſtanding, tells us, that it was not our Lucian who wrote the 


Philopatris, but his name-ſake, hq did) it purpoſely to 


laugh at Chriltjanity, in compliment to Julian, che Apoſtate. 


I would beg, however, to ſuggeſt, that it is, to the laſt de- 
gree, improbable, that any Writer ſhould. think of paying 


his court to ſuch an emperor as Julian, by ridiculing that 


heathen mythology, and laughing, as he here does, at that 
religion, which his . ſo, Fr pore ey endeavoured to re- 
eſtabliſn. 5 : 


* Creſus.] This Lucian has already taken notice "of in 
two or three places, See Jupiter the Tragedian. 


+ Nine or ten, Oc. ] See Hom. II. E. 1. 869. and 2. 48. ; 
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4% PHILOPATRIS. 
ah „r r An GM þ ahi: 
What, that lewd deity, who debauched * Sal- 

moneus's daughter, who is always committing 
adultery himſelf, and therefore patronizes and 
protects all thoſe who follow his example ? 
When Mars was caught in the net with Venus, 
and could not get aut, whilſt the reſt of the 
gods were aſhamed to intercede for him, this 
oreat equeſtrian, ctying ke a child afraid of 
his maſter, or an old woman who wants to de. 
coy a young girl, moſt grievouſly lamented his 
fate, and 'F preſſed Vulcan to forgive him, in- 
ſomuch that the lame god, at 1 85 to Falk the | 

old deity, let him go. 

. r 

A q! | _ Suppoſe, I ſwear by Mercury. 
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Wilt | Hang that libidinous pimp of Jupiter, who 
5 1 is himſelf as lewd and wicked as his maſter. 


nr 
I know, by what you faid before of Mars and 


}, Daughter, &c.] See, in Lucian's Dialogues of the 
Gods, Neptune and Enipeus. | 


5 Preſſed Vulcan] 


+ Neptune 2 aloud, 

If Yer ſues importunate to looſe the god; 

vi And free, he cries, O Vulcan, free from ſhame 
1138 42 Thy captives ; I enſure the penal claim. 
TART Sec Pope's * TY b. vill, 1. 301 
1 Venus. 
155 
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Ven, you will never admit them: we will 
paſs them over, therefore, and proceed to Mi- 
nerva, the armed virgin, the terrible goddeſs, 
who wears the Gorgon's head upon her breaſt; 
ſhe who ſlew the giants: you, have nothing, 1 
hope, to ſay againſt her! ? 
T R. I E PH © N. 
Perhaps I may, if you will attend to me. 
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Say, on. Te 
:!!! 8 
Tell me, then, what uſe is the Gorgon of, 
and why does Minerva wear it at her breaſt? 
CR. LL F--1; A+ $65: | 
'To look terrible, and, at the fame time, as 
a defence againſt every evil: with this ſhe 
frightens her enemies, and turns the victory 
to which ever fide ſhe pleaſes. 
T NX ER Þ H O N 
And is it this which makes her invincible? 
ee 
Certainly. NE 
| ; Mo H O N. 
Why, therefore, do not we offer up our 
bulls and goats rather to that which defends, 
than that which is defended, if we wiſh to be 
as invincible as Minerva ? 
Gg4q Ck 
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| „ -£.40 Ser rim ont 
"The Gorgon has not a power of aiding and 
aſſiſting at all diſtances, as the gods have; but 
if one of them wears it, and then only, it is 
of ſervice, TE 
"wk TT Kr * P H 0 N. 2 
And what was this Gorgon? I ſhould be 
glad to learn” that from you, who are ſkilled 
in things of this kind: for my own part, Tam 
a ſtranger to every thing about | tt, but the name, 
ER 1% TAK % 

| She was a“ fair and moſt beautiful virgin; 
and Perſeus, A valiant hero, and ſkilled in the 


magic art, fubdued her by his incantations, 


and cut off her head; ever ſince which ſhe hath 
been uſed as a charm by the gods. 
TRITIEPH YUM. 

It is unaccountable to me, how the gods 
can ſtand in need of the affiſtance of mortals; 
but, when ſhe was alive, was ſhe really a vir 
gin, or did ſhe only paſs for one? 

5 RN II 8. 

By the * unknown god of Athens, Lſcesr, 


” The unknown.) The Athenians, not content with wor- 
Mipping an infinite number of. local and tutelary deities, 
erected an altar, and dedicated it, 225 ars Ot, to the 
Unknown God ; a kind of tacit acknowledgment, that they 


were diſſatisfied with all their deities, and had ſome imper-' 
fect notion of a true God, far ſuperior to them. | 


Tries 
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Triephon, ſhe remained a . till her head 


was cut off,” | 8! en: dow 


* 


FT * 1 E P H 0 x. TIED 

If any body can cut off a virgin's head, 
it will immediately become a wonderful thing 
to frighten the multitude with: if I had knoww 
this before, I could have brought you a fine 


quantity of Gorgons from 4 Crete, where ten 
thouſand virgins were cut 70 pieces: what an 


unconquerable general might I have made you 


with theſe ! the poets and orators would have 


celebrated me as a much greater hero than Per- 
ſeus. But now I mention the Cretans, J re- 
member their ſhewing me the ſepulchre of 
your re with the groves - and meadows 


F If any body ] Arch and ſenſible : from. his. and; many 
other paſſages, it appears to me, in ſpite of Geſner, and all 
the learned commentators, that the Philopatris, if not writ- 


ten by Lucian, is a very cloſe and. happy imitation of his 
ſtyle and manner. 


t From Crete.] The critics are much puzzled about Lf 
lory, of which hiſtory gives no ſatisfactory account. Some 
refer it to a tale of Urſula, from Britain, with her eleven 
thouſand virgins, cut in pieces by the Hunns, This makes 
the ſtory, and conſequently the author of Philopatris, very 
modern indeed. Others tell us, it alludes to a number of 
chaſte virgins, ſacrificed in the time of the emperor Julian. 
After all, it is, probably, nothing but a lye of the Keyes 
ae Neugo, the lying Cretans, current about that period, 
and laid hold on by the author, whoever he was, as ap- 
plicable to — ſubject. 
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where his mother brought him up, and 
which, they ſay, are clothed in e ver- 


dure. 
e nir 14 8 


Bot you know nothing of oer incan 


| tations. 


arne 
8 II. ineantations © could do. this, they. might 


raiſe the dead alſo to light and life: but theſe, 


are all idle fables of the yu_ deere 95 
no more of them. 
ann 

Von will not refuſe to accept of Juno, I . 

the fiſter and wife of Jove. 
y Y R. LEE HO, 

Let us hear no more, I beſeech you, of that 
inceſtuous deity ; but leave her, tied hand and 
bre a as Jupiter did. 

G TIA 8. | 
os, then, after all, would you have me 


ſwear by? | 
T RI E PH ON. 


* By the ſupreme God, the great, the im- 


mortal, the celeſtial, the Son of the Father, 


hs. By the Sc.] Gr. v1udorra Dior, N, p οννe, gpanavs, 
a parody of Homer, ludicrouſly applied: quo Luciani per- 
ſonam (ſays Solanus the commentator}, melius agere vide- 


retur parodias etiam in rebus graviflimis nebulo inſerendas 


diſcit. 
the 


PHILOPATRIS 459 


the Spirit proceeding from the Father, + one 
from three, and three from one: 

1 his call thou Jove, this as thy God adore. 

r * 1M f 

This is an arithmetical oath; you. number 
like & Nicomachus; J do not know what you 
mean by your three one, and one three: : Are 
you talking about Pythagoras's || four, his 
eight, or his r 


TRE 


+ One How Ge. Gr. Er «x Town xai 34 irs r. Lu- 
cian, or whoever was the author of the Philopatris, is 
here ſuppoſed to allude to, and to ridicule the Chriſtian doc. 
trine of the Trinity. The manner of expreſling.it differs, 
we may obſerve, from the famous, verſe of St. John, about 
which ſo many pages have been written, and _ this 
paſſage is ſaid to allude to. 

Thug £40 & apTUpBITE, es TH. u, TO WWUAE Kb To . 

To a iſaa. N 06 pets 645 F 040%, See Epiſt. of St. John, ch. 
v. ver. 7. It proves, however, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was generally received about that period, and con- 
ſidered as a. diſtinguiſhing part of the Chriſtian creed, it 
would not otherwiſe have been taken notice gl. by our au- 
thor. See Jup, Tragadus, cap. 41. 
1 4 This call thou, &c.] A fragment from Euipides. 

9 Nicomachus,] A celebrated writer on arithmetic. See 
Fabricius, Bibl, Gr. 421. 

Four, &e.] Alludipg to the celebrated tetrachtys of 
Pythagoras. The judicative powers in all things, ſays he, 
are four, mind, ſeience, opinion, and ſenſe; for which 
reaſon (a krange one to be ſure), Pythagoras held that the 
ſoul of man was a tetrad. Every thing depends on the te- 
trachtys, as its root and principle, the word tetrachtys, 
therefore, was uſed by this philoſopher and his diſciples as 
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An 1 5 earthly: things, and 3 more 
about them: we are not / meaſuring fleas, I 
aſſure you: I ſhall teach you who was before 
all things, what the univerſe is, and what the 
ſyſtem of it; I have learned, and ſhall com- 
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. municate to you: though I formerly knew no 
| [1 more than yourſelf: but I bave lit on/'a;Gali- 
0 Izan, with a bald pate, and long noſe, who 
bs, travelled through the air, and got up into the 


7 Are Nr. en we learned the moſt won- 


7 


Wit y # > £03450 ' & ful 
F ö | je ert 1 
11 . 4 78 $h- 4 8 (Dire * ; , ol T 


2 great oath; his {chotars Rebel] bot by Poikagich, but 

dy the great perſon who communicated to them the tetrach- 
tys. For a farthet- account of this, ſee ge” ae 
7 Philoſophy, art. Pythagoras. 

I Meaſtring. Alluding to: that paſſage in Ariſtophanes's 
comedy af the Clouds, Where Socrates is introduced and 
ridiculed; as computing the different ſpaces which -a flea 
paſſes over in walking, leaping, K "4 

q Third heaven.) This, it is 'very eanfidedtly Ard, 
muſt glance at the apoſtle St. Paul, and that what follows, 


. relative to being ſaved by water, &c. manifeſtly alludes to 
i our Saviour. The whole, however, in this dialogue, of 
| 0 what is ſuppoſed by the critics to reflect on the Chriſtian reli- 
1 gion, and its rites and ceremonies, is, in my opinion, ſa 
| Rk obſcure and imperfect, that no true judgment can be formed 
M concerning it. The author, whoever he was, ſeems only 
lit | to have collected a few ſcattered reports about a ne- reli - 
| ul gion, probably.the Chriſtian, the nature and ment of which 
4 he was very little acquainted with. The flight and con- 
t% temptuous manner in which he treats it, is not, therefore, 

bt at all to. be wondered * 4 nor ſhould it, I think, , be attri- 


buted 


Pp HILOPAT RIS ab 
derful things: he hath ſaved us by water, and 


raiſed us up from the ſeats of the wicked. If 


you will lien to r make you in truth 
a man. 180 D308 
Go RG Bak: he 8. 8 

Proceed, moſt learned Triephon, for already 
aſtoniſhment hath ſeized on me. 


FMI BRO Wer; 
Have you ever read. the comedy of Ariſto- 
phanes, called the * Birds! 5 


CRITAIA, 8. 
I have. | 


22 PF. RR: $6! e . 
There you will find theſe words,“ At firſt 
there was nought but Chaos, and dark night, 
and Erebus, and Tartarus; nor as yet was 
earth, air, or heaven.“ 

n LES. 1 

Very good: proceed. 

' : N08 P © N. 


„ Then came light, incorruprible, unſeen, 


incomprehenſible, which diſpelled the darkneſs, 


buted to any ſettled defign, as many have endeavoured to 
make us believe, of decrying or abuſing it. 


Lucian, who, I am rather inclined to think, wrote cb 


Philopatris, has frequently been condemned, I know not 


why, as a bitter enemy to the Chriſtian religion, though he 
has ſaid, after all, very little about it, being a matter which 


it is apparent he knew nothing of. I wiſh no more e harm 
Rad been done to it by ſome of its friends. 


* * be birdi.] See the Opubig of a 1, 656. 
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462 PHILOPAT RIS. 
und confuſion wirk a word, as the 4 flows 
tongued prophet expreſſeth it; he placed the 
earth upon the waters, ſpread out the heavens, 
formed thoſe ſtars whom you worſhip as gods, 
and pointed out their courſe; adorned the earth 
with flowers, and created men, which before 
were not created: to this day he looks down 
from heaven, marks the juſt and unjuſt, writes 
down their actions in a book, and, at his ap- 
pointed time, will diſtribute juſtice to all,” 
EI THT AL | | 
Has he deſcribed alſo what the Parcz deal 
| forth to mankind? _ 


n H 0 N. 
What do you mean? 


I T x A 8. 
I ſpeak of fate. 


A . K F H 
Concerning that, my good Critias, I muſt 
beg you to inform me : ſpeak, and I wil at- 
tend. 


+ tara] Gr. o fav wor, ſuppoſed to mean 
Moſes, who, in the fourth chapter of Exodus, ver. 10. 
Calls himſelf 115 , or I am not eloquent, but flow 
of ſpeech, and of a flow tongue: this account of the crea- 
tion, though it reſembles the Scripture hiſtory, is not, 
we may obſerve, in the words of Moſes, but merely a 
traditional relation, given, probably, to our author, by 
ſome one who had read or heard the Moſaic account. 
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"Go. 4: ee & 8 
Does not the famous poet Homer ar. 
Fir d is the term to all the race of earth, | 

No force can Cer reſiſt, no flight can ſave. 


Of + Hercules, alſo, he ſpeaks thus: 
©, The great Alcides, ;Jove's unequall'difon, © 
To Juno's hate at length refign'd his breath, 
And ſunk the victim of all-conqu'ring death. _ 
Our 1 whole life, he tells us in another place, 
is ruled and directed by fate alone, | 


8 — A let him fall, as fates defign, 
That ſpun ſo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line. 


How long we are to remain in a foreign land. 
is ſettled by Fate alſo, as we learn from nies 
words, 
_— ne falls. 
From e Zolus, with FOTO gales, 
Yet Fate withſkands — 


Every thing, in ſhort, the , poets wt 8 de. 
termined by the Parce. || Jupiter himſelf can- 
not 


| — extend the narrow ſpan, 
But can * only 


Lament his ſon, by great Patroctus flain; 


Fi He.] See Pope's Homer s Iliad, book rl. 66. 
+ Hercules.) Iliad, 2. 117. : 


g Whole life.] See Iliad, G. 128. 
$ Theſe words.) See Odyſſey, 1. 314. 

: Jupiter.] See Odyſſey, o. 314» | 
* On 91 See Iliad, . 7 
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You can ſay vothing, therefore, concerning 


them, even though. you could be ſnatched up 
to heaven with *your” new iv maſters” aun d initiated | 


into his ct part 
* e en ot 1 
But hom happens it that the ſame poet men- 
tions a doubtful fate, and tells us, that if a man 
does ſuch a thing it ſhall be attended with ſuch 
and ſuch conſequences ? and if he does the con- 


trary, with ſomething very different from it, as 


with regard to f Achilles, who ſays of himſelf, 


My fates long fince by Thetis were diſclos'd, | 
And each, alternate, life or fame propos d; 
Here, if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown; 
If I return, I quit immortal praiſe, 
For years on years, and long- extended days. 
Then again, as to Euchanor, 
Oft had che father told his early doom, 
By arms abroad, or ſlow diſeaſe at home. 
Is not all this in Homer! ? Can any thing be 
more ambiguous, or carry with it a ſtronger 
appearance. of deceit? And here we may add 
the ſpeech of Jupiter himſelf : does not he tell 
Zgifthus himſelf, that if he abſtained from 
adultery, and the murther of Agamemnon, the 


+ Achilles.] See Iliad, n. 442, Tliad, 4 40. 
+ n See I. N. 665. 


— 9 


Fates 
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Fates had decreed him a long life zi but that if 
he committed thoſe crimes, he ſhould die ſud- 
denly? 1 have often prophefied, myſelf, in this 
manner, if you Kill, any body, yon muſt ex- 
pect that Nemeſis wilt-overtake oh 705 Wan 
Wente not, you thalt s 
Nor ſhale thou won the deſlin'd'-yeridd nd. 
Do not you plainly ſee by all this, how am- 
biguous, idle, and ill⸗founded all the fictions 
of che poets are? pay no regard to them, there- 
fore, for the future; if you hat e be een 
in the liſt of the good and virtuous. | 20 
r SS 2 
Well remember'd, Triephon ; vas; pray;/in> 
form me, are the 2 of bow e re- 
en in this book? f7 en ee 2 Wi 
N IR N md od — 
O yes, all nations; if there happen to be Mt 
any good men amongſt the pe ge . Wt 
EC PST ON ith 
There muſt be a great many ſcribes chen iu 
heaven to take down every thing. | 
T R 1 R N HOW 
Softly, my good friend, let us have no reflec- 
tions on this propitious god: if you hope fox 
eternal life, liſten to me as an humble catechu - 
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men: if this god could ſpread out the heaven, 
fix the earth upon the waters, form the ſtars, 
and create man, what wonder is it if he could 
alſo obſerve and mark down all their actions! 
you know well enough thoſe of your ſervants in 


your own family; cannot God, therefore, with 
more eaſe, know all the actions, and penetrate 
into all the thoughts of men? as to & your 
gods, they are but a jeſt to, and ridicule of. all 
men of ſenſe and underſtanding. 
072K: 22-. A. 
You talk moſt divinely, and . . 


ſtory of Niobe: for from a. ſtatue I am be- 


come a man. 


TRI E EH O N. Fn 
By th this god, een I ſwear, I will do you 
no harm. e 13 
EN 
If you really love, you will not deceive me, or 
+ —— think one thing, and another tell; 


But let me hear this wonderful converſation, 


which you were witneſs to, that I alſo may 


grow pale with nen and be 1 


* Your gods. If the Philoparris had been written, as 
Geſner contends, by that Lucian, who was the friend of 
Julian the Apoſtate, is it probable he would have. talked 
thus of a religion profeſſed by the emperor ? 


+ Think, Sc.] See Iliad, I. 313. 
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us you are, into another creature. / 1 would not 

be deſtroyed, like N jobe, but, like another 
Philomela, live to ſing your wondergus tale. 
An „ E Neo, Noe 

"By the fon, who proceeds from the, | Fees 

I mean not to deceive vou. 


ſu 


WA. un 


e 1.3L Ai ih 13 
80 on then, and may the ſpirit give. you 1 
power of ſpeech! 1 will fit here, 5 | i 
* In filence waiting, til you ceaſe the ſong. | moo 
LILLE 1 
Going into the high ſtreet to buy ſome things | 1 
which I wanted, I faw a prodigious concourſe. | 
of people whiſpering to one another, each man's 
lips ſtriking, as it were, to the ear of his neigh- 
bour. I clapped my hand over my eye-brows, 
and looked ſharply on every fide, to ſee if 1 
could ſpy out any of my acquaintances amongſt 
them, when luckily I ſaw Crato the + officer, 
my old friend OT IO e 
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3 filence.] See Iliad, I. 101. | 


+ Officer.] Gr. Iloxrmor. Sic vocat (ſays the commen- 
tator) quod tanquam peræquator, ſeu «Gowrng, aliquam, 
rug ToAT«ngy, partem adminiſtraret,—Perzquatores fuere qui 
quantitatem, ſeu modum cenſus æquarent: theſe were, ac- 
cording to the beſt idea we can now form of them, a kind 
of tax-gatherers (as I have tranſlated it), or rather, per- 
haps, commithoners appointed. to erent: ths public 
taxes. 

”S Pot-companion.] Gr. Zvpurorixor, 


H h 2 CR I- 


»* 
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ieee Si Ap 
| You mean the rax-gotherer.,” Well, , what of bs 


him 87 t 
r u uy © + 1 0 N. 6 
I immediately buftled through the crowd, and 
made up to him, and bade him good morrow ; 
when, behold, one Chaticenus, a ſtinking old 


. fellow, coughing and ſplteing about, creamed: 


out moſt violently, aud in a cracked voice, 
cried, This man, as I told you before, will 
pay all debts, public and private, and will pay 
no regard to prophets and ſooth- layers.“ He 


ſaid a great many things, more harſh. and more 


abſurd than theſe, which, the multitude ſeemed 


greatly delighted with, and liſtened attentively 


to, becauſe they were new. Another, whoſe 
name was Chlevocharmus, in a gown eat up by 


the moths, without ſhoes, or hat, made ſhift. to 


mutter out : © A certain man, poorly cloathed, 
who came from the mountains, with a bald 
pate, hath inſcribed his name in bieroglyphic 
characters in the theatre, who was to pour in an 
inundatian of gold.” Upon this, I went up to 
him, and ſaid, according to the interptetation 


o 9 Ariſtander and Wed theſe dreams 
| of 


A 8 c. Fa Kar wy as Pliny os us, Was. 


2 famous nee, aud a companion of Wee the 
reat, 


4 


8 
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theſe, dreams of your's will never come to paſs; 
your debts will be increaſed inſtead of paid; 
and this man, with all his gold, will, be ſtripr 
ped even of the farthing which he has; for 


you ſeem all of 790 to be only. e on 


SEAT 


night.” : At this 1 5 almoſt choaked them- 
ſelves with a loud laugh, which they ſet up 
in contempt of me. #< Have [, ſaid 8 interpre- 
ted rightly,” according to Ariſtander and Arte- 
midorus? or am I out in my + ſcent, as the 
comic poets ſay?” To which he replied, 60 Tri- 
ephon, be ſilent; if you can hold your tongue, 
[ will inftru& you in moſt wonderful myſteries, 


and tell you what will foon come to paſs; but 


take heed that you call not theſe things idle 
dreams, for they are true, and will be fulfilled 


within the month of f Meſor.” When [ heard 


Great, who, we are FLY relied much on is rinks, 


Artemidorus was another prophet of the ſame ſtamp. His : 


learned treatiſe. on divination by dreams is ſtill extant, . 


* The auhite rock.] See Homer's deſcription of the def. 


cent into hell by Leuca's rock, at the beginning of the 
laſt book of the Odyſſey. 

+ Scent.) Gr. «#gzmoa. The Greek word, as Geſner,ob- 
ſerves, is peculiar to Lucian, and ſeems to have been a 
technical term drawn from hunting. What comic poet he 
alludes to, we cannot ſay, as the word does not, I believe, 
occur in any now extant. 


4 Myfor.) An Egyptian month, fo ra anſwerable 
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this Rom Crato, 1 bluſhed at their *folly and 


leave: but one of them looking ſternly at 
me, with the aſpect of a Titan, laid hold on 
my gown, and maliciouſiy detained me: by 
him I was at laſt perſuaded; in an evil time, 
fool that I was, to go to the meeting of theſe 
cunning deceivers; for he told me he was ſkilled 
in all their myſteries. We paſſed the Tartarean 


gulph, 


$ With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors. 


| and winding through a Jong ſtair-caſe, at length 


arrived, as Homer ſings, at the golden cham- 
bers of Menelaus ; where, though I looked 
round on every fide, I could find no Helen; 
but inſtead of her, a heap of pale-faced people, 


with their eyes fixed on the ground: as ſoon: 


as they ſaw, they J came with joy to meet us, 
thinking, perhaps, that we might have ſome 
melancholy news to tell them ; for they ſeemed 
to wiſh for tribulation, and, like the Furies in 


a tragedy, to rejoice in anguiſh and ſorrow : 


S$ With, Sc.] Eidepeia Ts Na, as N =" See 


"* Thad, O. 15. 


Homer.] See Odyfley, & Yo 71. 
+ Came awith joy. See Iliad, g. 321. 
then 


N HIL OP SD RES 47% 
then, putting their heads nin and mpeg whiſ⸗ 
parings 

4% Speak, tell me who thou art, and what * Wees 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place: 
ſaid they to me; if we may judge from your 
habit and appearance, you ſeem to be a ® good 
man.” „There are very few ſuch, replied I, 
to be met with : my name 1s Triephon, and' I 
am of the ſame city with yourſelves.” They 
aſked me then, how things went on in the city, 
and in the world: „Very well, ſaid I, the 
people are happy, and will be more ſo.” 
That, cried they, frowning moſt dreadfully, 
can never be; for the city F teems with war 
and ſlaughter.” Upon this, I pretended to fall 


¶ Whiſpering.) See Odyfley. k. 325, && 

* A good man.] Xpnrec, There is a doubt, amongſt the 
commentators, whether this word Kuga, Cbriſtus, which 
ſignifies good, does not alſo mean Chriſtus, Chriſt, or Chriſ- 
tianus, a Chriſtian. If the reader wiſhes to ſee this mat- 
ter handled at large, I refer him to Geſner's diſſertation 
above mentioned. This ſeems, indeed, to me, to be a 
kind of pun, or double meaning in the word, and that the 


author meant to be witty on the occaſion : if it be fo, we 
can * ſay, we are ſorry for his miſtake, eſpecially on 


ſuch a ſubject. 


4 Teems.) Gr. Jug The word is from the Frogs of 
Ariſtophanes; and as the ſcholiaſt tells us, a fra eps 
rer Iuroxecwr 3 a metaphor taken from the hard labours or 
miſcarriages of women. The city has a hard or croſs birth, 
and teems with nothing but misfortunes, a 
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472 FH I L 0 P A TRI 8. 
into their way of thinking: „Lou, ſaid I, 


who are raiſed above this world, who look domn 
as it were from a watch- tower, on all things 


here below, muſt look into futurity: What is 


doing in che air? will the ſun be eclipſed, and 
the moon perpendicularly under him? will 
+ Mars behold Jupiter in a quadrant, or Saturn 


oppoſe the Sun in his diameter? will Venus 


and Mercury be in conjunction, and beget 
more Hermaphrodites to pleaſe you? will there 
be violent rains, ſhowers of hail and ſnow, with 
peſtilence and famine ? will there be a great 


- quantity of thunder and lightening 3 z 


Upon this, they began to talk their nonſenſe; 
and, as if they were doing ſome great feat, told 
me, that the face of things would ſoon be 


changed; that a great F multitude would come 
. 4 to 


t Will Mars, &c.) Here we have all the nonſenſe of ju- - 
dicial aſtrology, the fame abſurd and ridiculous ſyllem 
which prevailed among us during a great part of the four-, 
teenth and fifteenth centuries : it was certainly very faſhion- 
able in the days of Lucian, as appears from ſeveral parts 
of his works, It may, perhaps, therefore, afford ſome 
comfort to the moderns, to reflect, that the ancients were 

nearly as fooliſh as themſelves in this particular, 


$ Multitude, 5c.) Here we have a ſtrange, obſcure, WP} 
almoſt unintelligible account of a ſet of Chriſtians ; for ſo 
we are told they were, who get together into a corner, 
and amuſe themſelves, like ſo many modern Methodiſts, 
with oy pgs of © Op vice, infamy, and ruin, 


without, 


PHILOPATRIS an 


to invade” the city; and our armies would 
be cut to pieces by the enemy. At this I 
grew enraged, and eried out, Ceaſe, ye mi- 
ſerable wretches, ceaſe your vain boaſtings: the 

evil prophecies which you pour forth againſt 


your » country, ſhall fall upon your own heads. | 
Not from heaven could you ever have heard 


| ſuch things; nor could they ſpring from your 
mathematical knowlege : if magie and incan- 
tations have miſled you into this idle ſuperſti- 


tion, the greater fools are ye, They are no- 


thing but the dreams of old women, who de- 
ghee in ſuch nonſenſe and ſtupidity,” 
G RTT IAS. 
Ae what did theſe fooliſh fellows wy to this] ? 


r R I E H O N. 


They had recourſe to their old fable. We 
dreamed all this, ſaid they, after a ten days 


- 


without, as we can find, any reaſon or foundation for it. 1 


ſhould rather, therefore, be inclined to think, that theſe 
prophets were nothing but a company of Leuben aſtrolo- 
gers, with perhaps two or three ignorant converts to Chriſ- 


tianity mixed amongſt them, from whom the author picked 


up his few ſcattered and imperfect notions of our religion. 
Country.] This part of the dialogue, probably, gave 
to it the name of Philopatris, or the lover of his country; 


though, I think, it might with full as much Propr iety have 
| been called the Aftrologers, 5 


5 fall 
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faſt, which we kept, watching every night, 
and ſinging bymns, and ſacred ſongs.” 
| GNF IA 
| What anſwer did you make to that? 
e e, N ieee 
O, no bad one, I aſſure you: What the 
en report of you, faid I, 1 is very true ; it 
all comes to you in dreams.“ „ They are 
+ waking dreams, however, replied they.“ 
Let them be ever ſo true, cried I, they are 
not altogether ſafe: in fact, you idle away your 
time in telling ſuch things as neither are, nor 
ever can be. Some how or other, in theſe 
dreams of your's, you ſeem to have an averfion 
to every thing that is good and pleaſant, and 
to delight in evil and misfortunes ; in what can 
never be of any ſervice or advantage to you. 
Leave off, therefore, theſe abfurd and ridicu- 
lous prophecies and predictions, leſt, whilſt 
you are thus calling down vengeance on your 
country, God ſhould afflict you with ſome 
dreadful calamity.” Here they all fell upon 
and abuſed me in ſuch a manner, that | was 
petrified, as it were, into a ſtatue : but your 
converſation has looſened my hard joints, and 
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+ Waking dreams.] Gr. et Te Hude; extra lectulum. 
We do not dream them in bed. 
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made me a man again. Shall I tell you how 
they treated me? e | 


6 F 


By no means. I beſeech you let us have no 
more of their nonſenſe. You ſee how I am 
ſwelled and ready to burſt with it already. I 
am juſt as if I had been bitten by a mad dog 

if I do not apply a remedy immediately, the 
very remembrance of it will make an end of 
me; ſay no more, therefore about it, but be- 
gin a prayer from the father, and end with 
the“ doxology. 7 
But what have we here? is not that Cleolaus 


ſtriding this way in 1288 A hurry ? Shall Broad 
call him tous? 


T R I EP H O N. 


It muſt be he: wy all means. 9 ho! 
Cleolaus; 


+ Stop, gentle ſtranger, paſs not by, but come 
And} Join us here. 


* Doxology. ] Gr. To\uurper wiv. I have ventured to 
tranſlate it thus from the learned Fabricius. Ode polyono- 
mos (ſays he) cujus meminerit Lucianus, five quiſquis auc- 
tor, in Philopatride, nihil aliud eſt quam doxologia. See 

alſo, Smith's Account of the Greek Church, where this 
paſſage is quoted. 


1 Stop, Sc.] As this is in verſe in the original, it. is 
probably quoted from _ tragic writer not now extant. | 
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435 PHILOPATRIS, 
167 4; +0 Je; As Mr 
Tour r, moſt noble Pair. 


| „ P H ON. 
What is the matter that you are in ſuch 


baſte? you ſeem quite out of breath : are there 


any particular news? 


„ v 8. | 
ON At length the eye of Perſia is'no more; 
Great Suſan the fam'd city ſoon ſhall fan, 


And all Arabia own the victor's pow'r. 


G N Dl 
This ir ia, | e 2 


8 That God gill 7 of the 1 * jut | 
Doth neer forſake, but takes them to his care. 


© Triephon, we are fallen on happy times. 
1 knew not what, when I died, to leave my 


1 At length, Sr.] More iambies in the original, but 
F quoted from any ancient writer, or made purpoſely 
by the author, we know not; the annotators are extremely 
puzzled about the facts bers alluded to, which, I believe, 
will never be aſcertained. I ſhall, however, take the firſt 
opportunity of writing a large treatiſe on this ſubject; where- 
in I pfopoſe to fix the exact time when this dialogue was 
written, and to prove by whom, with an exact account of 


all the wars, fieges, &c. that happened for ſome hundred 
years before and after Lucian's time, which will ſettle this 
important affair, 


But this taſk I ſhall not perform, till I have—nothing 


Elſe to do. 


8 That God, Sc] More iambics, but heaven knows from 
whom, 


children, 


PHILOPATRIS. 477 


children, for I am na firanger to your poverty, 
nor you to mine: but the fe of one emperor 
will now be enough for them; never ſhaft we 
want riches while he ſurvives, nor ſhall any 
nation be able to, terrify or alarm us. 
, CCC_S 


And I, Critias, will bequeath to my r 

dren, the happineſs of ſeeing Babylon deſtroyed, 

and F#gypt ſubject to the Roman yoke, = 
And Perſia? s fon? s in {4 chaing of ſervitude, 


* 


— — 


the Scythians repulſed; would I 9 ſay, | 


totally ſubdued. Mean time, let us, with bands 
ſtretched out to heaven, return thanks to the 
unknown God of Athens, that we are thought 
worthy of being ſubjects of ſo excellent a mo- 
narch. Let them go on with their follies, and 
reſt contented with the old proverb, 5 Al Wi 
is nothing to Hippoelydes. 

One unperor.] What emperor this was, we know not: 
ſome ſay one and ſome another. For a ſolution af this 


difficulty, I muſt therefore refer my readers to the above 
mentioned diſputation, whenever it ſhall be written : in the 


mean time, in compliment to the learned Geſner, let the 


honour, if you pleaſe, remain with Julian. 
+ Chains.) Autor Nad See Iliad, 2. 463. 


t All this, Ic. ] See our author's Treatiſe on N 
ents, &c. | 
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AN ESSAY ON THE SUBLIME AND EAPTINGL 


4 11s DIALOGUE, ON BEAUTY, 
= 7 HOMBLY INSCRIBED 5% 


Tar TRANSLATOR, 


1 
* — 
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c H A R 1 D E M U 8, 
1 DIALOGUE on BEAUTY. 

The learned GESNER ig of Opinion, that this pu” 
logue was not written by Lucian, and calls it, 
 Scholafti cam alicujus Declamationem prope pue- 

rilem, a mere School-Boy's Declamation : the 
ExoLISH Reader will, however, T believe, be 
far from thinking ſo. It is, undoubtedly, Lu- 

CIAN'S; and, though not, as a Painter would 
ſay, in his beſt Manner, is, by no Means, a con- 

temptible Performance: being, probably, as ] have 
remarked with regard to two or three other of 
his Pieces, a Kind of Declamatory Exerciſe, made 
by him for one of his Pupils, when he vas en- 
gaged as a Teacher of Rhetoric : but let my Rea- 
ders judge for themſelves. 


HE RMI PHS ap CHARIDEMUS. 


nr 
AKING-a walk, the other day, into the 
fields, near town, partly for the ſake of 
a little refreſhment, and partly becauſe, bav- 


ing 


C HARIDEMUS. 49 
ing occaſion to meditate on ſomething, I wiſhed 
to be quiet and retired, I met Proxenus, the 
ſon of Epicrates, and, after the uſual compli- 


ments, aſked him whence he came, and which 


way he was going: induced, he ſaid, by that 
Pleaſure which ariſes from a view of the country, 
and to enjoy the mild and wholeſome air, he 

had rambled that way, being juſt come from 
a great feaſt in the Piræus, made by Androcles, 
who had ſacrificed to Mercury, on account” of 


a victory which he had gained at the * Dia- 


ſia, by writing a book. He recounted a num- 
ber of agreeable things that happened there; 
and, amongſt the reſt, told me of ſome ſpeeches 
made in praiſe of beauty, which he could not 
himſelf, he ſaid, being an old man, perfectly 
remember, eſpecially as he was there but a 
little time you, however, he was ſure, could 
repeat them eafily, as you were one of the 
ſpeakers, and had attended 'to every —_—_ du- 
ring the whole entertainment. 
CHARIDEMU s. 

It was, indeed, Hermippus, as he told you: 

but, I am afraid, I cannot accurately deſcribe 


* Diafia.] A feaſt fo called, in honour of Jupiter the 
Propitious, amo Tv Aiog nas rng ans, from Jupiter and mis- 
fortune ; becauſe, by making ſupplication to Jupiter, they 
| obtained protection and deliverance from every evil, | 
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480 CHARLDEMUS 


it all ; nor-could 1 hear every thing. for the 
noiſe - made by the company and ſervants toge- 
ther; befides, that it is, one of the moſt diff. 
cult things in the world to remember what 
paſſes at à feaſt, as you very well know how 
forgetful it is apt to make even thoſe who have 
the beſt memories: to oblige you, however, I 
will endeavour to do it as well as 1 can, and 
give you as many circumſtances 7AM: W 
recollec, | 3 
HERMIPPUS, 

1 thank you for your kind promiſe; hut, if 
you would give me an exact detail from the 
beginning, tell me the name of the work 1 Which 
Androcles repeated, who it was he conquered, 
and who were lange. I ſhould, 1 een 

. ge to you. 4 
e nA I DE M US. 

The book, I mentioned, was, the Praiſe of 
Hercules, written by him, and delivered to 
him, as he ſaid, in a dream; the man he gain- 

ed the victory over was Diotimus, of Megara, 
who contended with him for à 4 barley- cake, 
or, rather, merely for honour and glory. 

| HE R- 

"7 Barley Ke A barley-cake may appear to us but 2 
poor reward for a good poem, and, perhaps too much for 


a bad one: the ancients, however, as Mr. Weſt ſenſibly 
obſerves, rnd ſuch prizes Jor very good reaſons, be- 


he 


c HARID EMUs. 487 


WW ws 
And what was the ſubject ;! 
H 1238 E M 1 8. 


An Encomium on “ Caſtor. and Pollux, 
which he made, out of gratitude for his de- 
livery from imminent danger, by thoſe two dei- 
ties, who appeared on purpoſe to ſave him ; 


but, beſides theſe, many more were- at the 


feaſt, both relations and friends : : the chief 


perſons, however, worth mentioning, who led 
the converſation, and ſpoke in praiſe of beauty, 
were Philo, the ſon of Dinias; Ariſtippus, the 
ſon of Agaſthenes and myſelf. Cleonymus, 
the handſome dene of dae er ſat next 


ing ſuch as, having no intrinſie vides: in enen 
could be of no uſe to the conquerors, but merely as emblems 
or evidences of their victories, and, as ſuch, entitled them 
to the efteem and applauſes of their countrymen : by the 
meanneſs of theſe were the Grecians given to underſtand, 
that praiſe 296 glory were the proper recompenſe of merit 
and virtue.” See Weſt's Diſſert. on Olympic, Games. 
After all, a cake of any kind, is more than many a modern 
poet either gets, or perhaps deſerves, for his performance ; 
and a barley-cake as fit a reward for the Choice of Her- 
cules, as a butt of ſack for a Birth-Day Ode. 


* Caſtor, Sc.] Theſe two illuſtrious deities made, we 
are told, no inconſiderable figure in the Argonautic expe- - 
dition, 2 aſſiſted in gaining the golden fleece ; after which 
they employed themſelves in chafing the pirates that infeſt- 
ed the Archipelago : for which they were, after their death, 
raiſed to the rank of gods, and worſhipped by all mariners. 
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„ CHARIDEMUS. 


to us, a delicate and beautiful young man, 
and who ſeemed to have a good underſtand- 
ing ; for he liſtened attentively to every thing | 


that was ' ſaid. Philo was the firſt ſpeaker in 


_ of beauty, and began. thus 


HERMIPPUS n 
Do not begin the ſpeech, my friend, til you 


firſt inform me what it aroſe from. 


CHARIDEMUS | 
1 was going through the whole diſcourſe, ; as 
faſt as I could, and you interrupt me; but, 


if a friend lays violent hands upon us, we 


muſt ſubmit. The ſubject, then, took riſe 
from the beautiful Cleonymus, who ſat between 
me and his uncle Andrecles, which brought on 
a diſcourſe about rhe young man, amongſt the 
lower part of the company, who were prodi- 
giouſly ſtruck with his extraordinary beauty, 
and, forgetful, as it were, of every thing elle, 
were | laviſh in their praifes of it; when we, 
who valued ourſelves on our tafte for, and 
knowlege of, the beautiful, thinkiog it a ſhame 
to be excelled by the vulgar and illiterate, be- 


gan to make it the ſubje& of our diſcourſe 
alſo : we reſolved, however, not to confine it 


tothe boy anly, (eſpecially. as it might make 


him vain and luxurious,) nor, like them, to 
I 1 2 e fay 


CHARIDEMUS 485 
ay every thing that came uppermoſt, without 


order or method: but to ſpeak one by one, 


and ſay every thing upon it that dur memory 


could ſuggeſt to us: wheteupon Philo h — 


firſt part, and thus began 

« Whilſt, in every thing we 8 or 128 we 
are in ſearch of the beautiful, what a reflection 
would it be upon us to take no notice of beauty 


itſelf, or to paſs over that in filence, which 


is the perpetual object of our labour? what 
proper uſe can we ever make of our eloquence, 
if we do not employ it on that which beſt de- 
ſerves our attention? or, what can we do better 


than, leaving every thing elſe, confine. our- 


ſelves to the great aim and end of all? But, 
leſt it ſhould be ſaid that I diate to others how 


they ſhould act, and, at the ſame time, neglect 


it myſelf, I will ſay what I can on this ſubject. 


“With regard to beauty, then, it is a per- | 
fection which all with to obtain, but very few. 
are thought worthy to poſſeſs : thofe who do, 


are, doubtleſs, the happieſt of all beings, and 
honoured both by gods and men. Amongſt 
the deities, who, of heroes, were made gods, 
are Hercules, the ſon of Jove, Caſtor and Pol- 


lux, and Helen: the former, indeed, gain- 


* Helen. Euripides, who was ſeldom over complaiſant 
| Iiz to 
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4% CHARIDEMUS. 


ed this pre · eminence by virtue, but Helen ac- 
quired it by her beauty, and was not only 
changed into a goddeſs herſelf, but immorta- 


. lized her brothers alſo, who, before her af. 


cent into heaven, : were numbered with the 
dead. We cannot, moreover, find any mor- 
tals, but thoſe who were remarkable for their 
beauty, ever aſſociated with the gods: for this, 


Pelops was permitted to taſte ambroſia; and 


with this, Ganymede, the ſon of Dardanus, 
gained ſuch an aſcendency over the great Jupi- 


to the ladies, has, contrary to all other ancient authors, 
aſſured us, that this celebrated beauty was perfectly virtu- 
ous ; that it was not ſhe who was carried away by Paris, but 
an image or repreſentation of her, framed by Juno, merely 
to deceive him, and to revenge herſelf on the Trojan 
youth, for giving the apple to Venus. The real Helen 
was, in the mean time, conveyed to Pharos, in Ægypt, 
where Menelaus found her, on his return from the ſiege of 
Troy, was reconciled to, and. carried her back with him.— 
On this ſtrange ſtory was founded the apotheaſis of Helen, 
whom the Spartans, it ſeems, worſhipped as a goddeſs, and 
erected a temple to her. Herodotus, moreover, informs us, 
that the ladies uſed to invoke her aid, to make their chil- 


| dren handſome; and tells us a droll ſtory of a rich Spar- 


tan, who tad a very ugly child: a. perfon appeared to the 
nurſe, and adviſed ber to carry it to the temple of Helen, 
from -whence it returned a moſt beautiful girl, who was 
afterwards married to Ariſto, king of Sparta. If this was 


really the caſe, and which, as we: have Herodotus's word 


for it, cannot be doubted, the temple of Helen, we may 
be aſſured, was always pretty well frequented, 
1 MGP:. 2, 65% | 225 12 n ter, 


— —— 
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ter," who left all the deities, and fled with 


him 'to Ida, So fond, we know, of beauty 


was the father of the gods, that he not only 


honoured the poſſeſſors of | it with: a ſeat in 


heaven, but, when he went down to earth, 
changed himſelf into a ſwan for Leda, into a 
bull for Europa, and, in Amphitryon's ſhape, 


begot the immortal Hercules. Every body 
knows the ſtratagems which he made uſe of to 
poſſeſs thoſe he loved. It is extraordinary that 


the poets ſhould repreſent him to us as fo ſe- 
vere and impetuous in his converſe with the 
gods, inſomuch that, in his firſt ſpeech to 
Juno, who uſed to reproach him for his amours, 


he ſo terrified her, that ſne ſeemed happy his 


anger was confined to words alone; and, in the 


next, all the deities were ſtruck with terror, 


when he threatened to hang up earth and ſea: 
and yet this terrible god, when he addreſſed the 
fair, was mild, gentle, and kind to all; laid 
aſide the deity, leſt he ſhould appear diſguſt- 
ful to them, and aſſumed the moſt beautiful 


forms to entice them; ſuch deference and reſ- 


pect did he always pay to beauty. 
But leſt, it ſhould be objected that we ſpeak 


of this rather to find fault with Jupiter, than 


for the honour and praiſe of beauty, moſt cer- 
„ tain 


cc K en 


* * 2 — — 2 * —— yy > 46 CE CITE = 
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r IE SB Te 


tain it is, as all who reflect muſt ackno lege, 

that all the deities were as fond of heauty ax 

Jove himſelf. * Neptune was ſtruck with the 

form of Pelops, Apollo admired Hyacinthus, 
and Cadmus was the favourite of Mercury. 

The goddeſſes alſo bluſh not to acknowlege 
the power of beauty, and yield their eharms to 
the handſomeſt men: there is no quarrel 
amongſt them for precedency, on any other 
account. Minerva preſides over war, and 
leaves hunting to Diana; Juno takes care of 
nuptial affairs, and contends not with Venus, 

who guards what is committed to her care: but 
in beauty, they would all be thought to excel, 
and each imagines herſelf, in that, ſuperior to 
all the reſt. The goddeſs Strife, who wiſhes 
to ſee them deſtroy each other, makes uſe of no 
means but this to carry on her defigns againſt 
them. This, alone, might ſuffice to prove 
the power of beauty : for no ſooner was the 
apple ſeen, and the + inſcription on it, than 
each believed it muft belong to her, and that 
every vote would be in her favour, To Ju- 
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hs Neptune. ] Concerning this little amour of Neptune" 8. 
ſee Philoſtratus, Tzetzes's notes on n, and Cice- 
ro's Tuſc. Quaſt. 


+ 1s/cription.} Detur purine: ; let it be given to the 
moſt beautiful. 


piter, 


CHARIDEMUS 47 


piter, the brother and buſband of one of them, 
and father of the others, they referred the 
cauſe : but though he could ſo cafily have 


decided it, though there were fo many able 


and learned judges of it, both amongſt the 
Greeks and Barbarians, he ſubmitted it to Pa- 
ris; by that, alone, determining the foperiority 
of beauty over ſtrength and wiſdom. So great 
was their ambition to be thought beautiful, 
that they perſuaded the great poet, who fings 
of gods and heroes, to diftinguiſh them ra- 
ther on that account than any other. Juno 
took more pleaſure in the epithet of. } white- 
armed, than in being called the venerable 
goddeſs, or daughter of the great Saturn; 
Minerva choſe the blue-eyed maid, rather than 


Tritogenia; and Venus rejoiced, above all, in 


the title of * golden, becauſe it was an em- 
blem of beauty. e 

This, whilſt it ſhews the opinion of the 
gods concerning beauty, is, at the fame time, 


Homer. 


* Golden.) Venus is always called Xpvow A@yodry, or 


Venus Aurea, moſt probably on account of her hair: Ho» 


race too mentions his flava Chloe, Yellow was the faſhion - 
able colour for ladies locks, amongſt both Greeks and Ro- 
mans: poor Kit Smart, therefore, not unfrequently called 


his red-hair'd lady : the laſs with the claffcal hair. 
114 
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488. CHARIDEMUS, 


- an indiſputable proof of its ſuperior excelleney. 
| Pallas preferred it to valour and wiſdom, both 
of which ſhe was the avowed patroneſs and 
protector; Juno held it in higher eſteem, far 
above power and empire, and called in Jove to 
bear teſtimony with her: if, therefore, there 
is in beauty ſomething ſo noble and ſo divine, 
that the gods themſelves pay ſo much attention 
to it, ſhall not we, in imitation of them, both 


in word and work, value, eſteem, and * 
it! $99 


+a 


Thus did Philo harangue! in EY of beany - 
adding, that he ſhould have ſpoken more copi- 
' ouſly on the ſubject, but that he knew a long 
oration was ill- ſuited to a feaſt. To him ſuc- 
ceeded Ariſtippus, though it was not without 
much difficulty that he could be prevailed on, 
by the preſſing intreaties of Androcles, being 
very loth to ſpeak, he told us, after Philo; at 
length, however, he began thus; 
« It very often happens, that men, quitting 
thoſe ſubjects that are noble and uſeful, apply 
themſelves, out of vain-glory, to ſuch as can 
give but little pleaſure. to their hearers, either 
ſaying what has been ſaid before, or talking 
about things of no conſequence or importance: 
leſt I ſhould myſelf fall into theſe errors which 


I condemn, [ ſhall make choice of that matter, 
IO | which, 


C HARIDEMUsS. 48g 


which, I am ſure, muſt be agreeable to my 
audience, and which will afford me . ampleſt 
field for diſcuſſion. N FI 
cc If we were on any other ſubject, one 
| ſpeech might have ſufficed to illuſtrate it; but 
beauty ſuggeſts ſuch a variety of arguments, 
that no man need be aſhamed that he cannot 
diſplay it to the full; happy is he, if he can 
add ſomething to the praiſes already beſtowed 
on it: it is, indeed, ſo honoured and eſteem- 


ed, both by gods and men, that thoſe who poſ- 


ſeſs it, are loved and valued, and thoſe who 
want it, hated and deſpiſed by all, who has 


eloquence enough to treat it as it ought to be 


treated : but if no man, any more than my- 
ſelf, can expect to handle ſuch a ſubject ac- 
cording to its dignity and importance, there is 
nothing ridiculous in my attempting to ſpeak 
concerning it, even after Philo. 

Beauty has ſomething in it ſo noble, and ſo 


divine, that (to paſs over the honour in which 


it was held by the gods, and confine myſelf 
to its power over men), Helen, the daughter 
of Jove, even before ſhe had reached the age 
of maturity, was univerſally admired, inſomuch 
that Theſeus, who came to tranſa& ſome affairs 


in Peloponneſus, fell ſo violently 1 in love with | 


her, 


( 
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4 CHARIDE MUS. 
ber, that, though poſſeſſed of a moſt noble 
kingdom, and crowned with glory, he thought 
there was no joy in life without her, and that 
if he could gain her for a wife he ſhould be the 
bappieſt of mankind. As the was under age, 
he could have no hopes of her father s conſent, 
be left his own kingdom, defied all the power 
of Peloponneſus, and took her away from her 
father, by force of arms, and. carried her to 
Aphidna, with the affiſtance of Pirithous, whom 
he ever after ſo loved and valued on that ac- 
count, that the friendſhip of Thefeus and Pi- 
rithous is handed down as an example to poſ- 
terity. When he went down to hell, in pur- 
ſuit of Proſerpine, Theſeus, after in vain en- 


| deavouring to diſſuade him from the enter- 


prize, accompanied, and ran the hazard of his 
life to ſerve him in it. When ſhe returned, 
in her riper years, to Argos, in the abſence 
of Theſeus, the Grecian princes, though they 
bad the fineſt and moſt beautiful women of 
their own, were all eager to poſſeſs her ;. but 
fearing, as they were all ready to fight for her, 
that a civil war would enſue, they bound 
themſelves by a common oath, jointly to de- 
fend him who ſhould be thought worthy of 
her, and not to ſuffer any to attack or injure 

= i! ; 


_CHARIDEMUS an 
him; every one flattering himſelf that this 
might be his own happy lot: but all, except 


Menelaus, were difappointed. They abided, 


however, by their agteement. When, not 


long after, the diſpute aroſe among the god- 
deffes, which of them was the moſt beautiful, 
and the decifion was left to Paris; who, ſuſ- 
pended by the charms of the candidates, and 
by the bribes they offered him, knew not 
how to determine: for Juno promiſed him the 
kingdom of Aſia, Minerva perpetual victory 
in war, and Venus the poſſeſſion of Helen: re- 
flecting, at length, that empire might fall to 
the meaneſt and moſt unworthy, but that He- 
len could not * deſcend to poſterity, he —_ 
ferred the enjoyment of her. 

« When Europe firſt came forth againſt 
Aſia, and the war with Troy was declared, the 
Trojans, had they reſtored Helen, might have 


lived in peace; if Greece had not contended 
for her, ſhe might have been freed from all 


ber toils and dangers; but neither of them 
| thought they Tony fight in a nobler cauſe, 


* Deſcend ] This is a new and i ingenious Ts of Pa- 


ris's choice, Too much, however, is ſaid in this part of 


the dialogue about Helen, which ſmells too much, we 


muſt own, of the cholaſtic lamp, and confirms my obſer- 
vation coneerning it. = 


than 
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492 C HARIDE MUS. 
than for the poſſeſſion of her: the gods them- 


ſelves, not only permitted, but even preſſed 
their ſons to engage in the war, though they 
forekneu that they muſt periſh: in it, thinking 
it not leſs glorious to die for Helen, than to 


be deſcended. from the immortals ; but why 


need I. mention their ſons, when they them- 


ſelves, for her ſake, entered into a more ter- 


rible war than that which they waged againſt 


the giants; there they were united, but in this 


they fought againſt each other, an unanſwer- 

able proof how ſuperior beauty is to every thing 
elſe in the opinion of the gods: for nothing 
elfe did tbey ever quarrel among themſelves; 
whilſt for this alone, they not only ſacrificed 
their own offspring, but fought againſt each 
other, and were wounded, is it nat plain that 
they preferred beauty to every ogg confider- 
ation ? 

But, to dwell. no longer on this head, let 
us call to mind the aſtoniſhing beauty of“ Hip- 
podamia, the daughter of Oenomaus, how 
many noble youths preferred death, to life 


without her! When this lovely virgin grew 


up to be marriageable, her father ſo admired, 


* Hippodamia. ] This ſtory i is erin and well told 
by Lucian; the ſame tale is related by Philoſtratus. 
her 
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her extraordinary beauty, that, contrary to the 
dictates of nature, he became deeply enamour- 
ed with her,; and wiſhing to keep her to/himſelf, 
to avoid ſuſpicion, he gave out (a falſehood as 
infamous as his guilty, paſſion), that he was 
ready to beſtow her on him who. ſhouldl / beſt 
deſerve her; to carry on his purpoſe, therefore, 
he contrived, with the greateſt art and Labour, 
a chariot; ſo formed as to move with wonder 
ful celerity, and joined to it the ſwifteſt Horſes 
in Arcadia; in this he contended with her · ad- 
mirers, laying it down as a condition, that 
whoever conquered him ſhould have his daugh- 
ter, but if they failed, they were to ſuffer death; 
obliging her at the ſame time to accompany 
every one of them in the ehariot, that their 
eyes being fixed upon her whilſt they drove, 
they might be cartleſs and inattentive. The 
firſt lover failing in his attempt, and loſing 
both his miſtreſs and his life, the reſt of them, 
aſhamed to decline the conteſt, and deteſting | 
the cruelty of Oenomaus, ruſhed with ardour, 
one after another, upon their fate, as if they 
wiſhed to facrifice their lives for ſuch an object. 
Thirteen youths thus periſhed ; but the gods de- 
teſting ſuch barbarity, and pitying the unbappy 
virgin, whoſe youth and 0 were thus de- 
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44% CHARIDEMUS. 
prived of all enjoyment, and lamenting the fate 
of her deveted lovers, took. the young man 
(Pelops);/-who was next to contend for her, 
under their protection, gave . bim a chariot f 
exquifite workmanſhip, and immortal horſes, 
by which he gained the virgin, after eee | 
hisanhuman father- in - la . 
80 divine a thing is beauty in the eyes both | 
of-ignily and men: it is a ſubje&, therefore, 
wn which 1 worthy of our diſcuſ- 
„ | Gai 65: + : 
.- Thys anded Ariſtippus. 
ny 5 R NN Irre 
0 There: remains nothing now to crown: the 
_ Whole, but the ſpeech of — which 
= „„ wut beg him to repeat. | 
| Gen RT. DE NM DU 8c 
Ik beſeech you, Hermippus, do not aſk me 
to go any farther: I meant only to tell you 
what they ſaid; beſides, that I really cannot re- 
collect all that I advanced on the occaſion ; it is 
eaſier to eee other people's e _ 


one's own. 
H E R M ITT u S. 


| But 1 did not want ſo much to hear their's 
as your's ; this was my aim from the beginning, 
and if you refuſe me, all you have done hither- 


to is to no — ; I beg, e you will 
let 
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ler me have the whole ſpeech as you promiſe,” 


0 HA A I DHE N U 304 6 


' You: had bettet ſpare ine, and be qovirent 
with what yau have; however, as ydu ae I 
| MA defitous of hearing my Want thus 
it Was: 20108. FFF N ©2714 58 N 


. Ent Tn de Nb pet W Pratt ef 


beauty, I ſhould undoubtedly have food" in 
need of an exordium; but às 1 Come After 
others, I may confider Hat they have atlvahe- 
ed iy their ſpecthes as a Kind of proœmium to 
mine; eſpecially, as they are all made at che 


ſame time and place, ſo that they may paſs for 


one continued oration, of which each takes 


a ſeparate part: what you have already fuid 


might be praiſe ſufficient for any other thing; 
but on this” fubject there muſt always remain 
enough unſaid, to employ the tongues of thofe 


who come after us; it will ill afford vations 


topics, as in a fertile meadow, there ate always 


freſh flowers to attract the eye of the traveller, 
I will endeavour, therefore, to ſelect ſueh argu⸗ 


ments as may beſt illuſtrate it, and ſpeak. as 
briefly as poffible in praiſe of beauty. 
Thoſe who excel in valour, or any other vir- 
tue, unleſs they conciliate our affections, by 


conferring perpetual obligations on us, are ge- 5 


nerally the objects of envy and hatred ; but by 
N the 
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the beautiful we a caught at firſt fight we 2 
do not envy, but love them beyond meaſure, 
worſhip them as. deities, and are never tired of 
waiting on them: there is more pleafure in 
obeying them, than in commanding others, 
and the more injunctions they lay upon, the 


happier do they make us. With regard to 


other good things, when we have acquired 
them, we look no farther; 3: but of beauty we 


never think we have enough: ſhould we even 


excel the * ſon. of Aglaia, who came with the 
Grecians againſt Troy, or the fair Hyacinthus, 
or the Lacedzmonian Narciſſus, we ſhould flill 
be. afraid that one-yet more beautiful might 
ariſe, and be the admiration of poſterity. 

In every thing beauty is the great ſtandard 
of perfection, which all have in view: by this 
the general forms his army, the orator makes 
his ſpeech, the painter finiſhes his picture; 
beauty is the great end of all: and ſo it is alſo 
in all thoſe things which are neceſſary and con- 


venient to us. Menelaus did not ſo much con- 


ſult uſefulneſs as beauty in his palace, but en- 
deavoured to ſtrike the eyes of all with admira- 


* Son of, Qc.] Nereus, of whom Homer ſpeaks thus, 
Nereus, in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 
The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race. 


See Pope's Homer s Iliad, bock! li. 1, 817. 
ſ tion 


C HA RAHDPE MUS. 997 
tion at their firſt entrance in it; nor was he 
diſappointed: fox when the ſon uf Nlyſſes came 
chere; in ſearch. gf his father, he ſo admired 
the ſumpruouſneſs and beauty of It, that he 
Laid to Pifiſtrarys, the ſon of Neſtor :? 


„ Such, e eee pt gd n 
My wonder ten, is the dome of Jose. 


His father alſo, when he led his ſhips a 
Troy, had them finely painted, that they might 
be gazed at; all the arts, in ſhort, if we ex- 
amine them, will be found to aim at beauty, © 
their great and principal object. RS i 5 
It is the . beautiful moreoyery which exalts 
the virtues, which adds charms to juſtice; to 
wiſdom, and to valour ; it is this which makes | 
every thing valuable, and without which it is 
mean and contemptible. What is not beau- 
tiful we call baſe, as if, where beauty is not, 
there could be nothing worthy of admiration. 
Thoſe who ſerve tyrants we call flatterers; and 
thoſe alone who practiſe the good and beautiful 


+ Alluding to the ſpeech of Telemachus, on ſeeing the 
palace of Menelaus at Sparta, See Pope's Famer" - Odyſ- 
ſey, book iv. l. 84. 

t The Beautiful.] A doctrine which i is at large illuſtrated 
wy Plato, Cicero, lord Shafteſbury, and many others, 
Surely this is not what Geſner calls puerile declamation, 
but =_ work . Lucian, 1 by no means unworthy of 
kind, 4» ++ * 
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do we admire; to theſe we give the met the 
lovers of induſtry, and beauty, + 1 


Since beauty, therefore, hath foimething in 


it ſo noble and divine, that it is univerſally 


ſought ifter, and univerſally obeyed, ſhould we 
not be. highly blameable, if we did not all en- 
deavour to celebrate, to acquire, wan to 2 551 
Thus did 1 ſpeak PTY” beauty, omit. 
oy a number of things which might have 
been faid, as the Weng, « was already 
drawn to ſo great a length, 
n n 
5 Happy were you, I think, to be Sent at 
ſuch a one, and not leſs happy have 577 _ 5 
me * Jour weten of it. eee 
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7 be Character of this ae 7 — was too * 2 | 
Oz ject of rid cule to efcape the Notice of Lu- 
 CIAN, who has given us two or three Traits of 

him, not marked, 1 believe, by any other Author. 


7 be Satire, though fort, is Fm and ſevere; ; 
our Author, that Nx RO died before it was pmbli 7% 
ed. Moſt of the Commentators aſert that this 
Piece was not written by Lucian. 7 be Reader 


muſt Judge for himſelf. 


MENECRATES AND MUSONIUS. 


1 E NR CRATES, 
AS not that cutting away of the ® Ih- 
mus, which Nero, they ſay, certainly 
intended, a defign truly Grecian ? | 
 MUSONIU s. 
He had ſtill greater things in agitation, Me- 
necrates, I affure you; he was for W 


* 


: 


* The Tf hirus) of Corinth; fur an account of this 
ſcheme, ſee Pliny's Natural ier, book iv. chap. 4 
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the ſailörz voyage, by cutting hong bout 
twenty ſtadia. 


u E N E O R AT ES. 
This would have been very advantageous to 
the commerce both of the maritime and in- 
land cities: the latter, you know, have always 
plenty, when the former are taken care of. 
Pray, Muſonius, if you have no particular 
bufineſs, give us an account of this expedition, | 
| which we all with to hear. 
8 M.V.5. 0: N 
That 1 will with all my heart; nor know I | 
how 1 can better make you amends, for com- 
ing to a + ſchool fo difagreeable : as this. 

15 Toh then, that the love of poetry carried 
Nero into Greece, who was already firmly per- 
ſuaded that the Muſes could not fing fweeter 
than himſelf; his ambition was to be crowned 
for his verſes at the Olympic games, the 
greateſt and moſt honourable ſeat of renown, 
as to the Pythian, he thought they more po- 
perly belonged to himſelf than to Apollo, who, 

in ſinging and playing on the harp,, was by no 

means able to contend with him. The Iſth- 
mus was not amongſt thoſe ſchemes which. he 


1 


— 


n 4 
3 e 


A /chool, Sc.) Muſonius the philoſopher had been 
baniſte by Nero, and is ſuppoſed ed to be viſited ĩ in perſon 
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had premeditated, but happening to ſee the 
place, he was firuck. with the magnificence of 
it, and calling; to mind the * Gregian king ag 
the fiege of Troy, who divided Eubaga from 
Beeotia by the Euripus ; and that Darius, when 
he went againſt the $cythians, mage a bridge 
over the Boſphorus, not forgetting the voble ex⸗ 
ploit of Xerxes: add to this, chat he thought 
the making ſuch a communication would be a 


high. treat to the Grecians. It is che nature of 


tyrants, however intoxicated with power, to be 
fond of public applauſe. Coming out of his 
tent, therefore, he ſung a bymn to Neptune apd 

Amphitrite, with a ſmall ode in Praiſe of 


h Melicerta and Leucothoe : : then, Weriias * 


W 


proached towards the Tthwus, amongſt © 


ſhouts. and applauſes of the multitude, and 


ſtriking the earth three times, he exhorted 
thoſe to whom the care of the work | was com- 


mitted to go on with it as faſt as poſſible; > and. 


then returned to Corinth, thoroughly ſatisſied, 
no doubt, that he had exceeded all the la- 


bours of Hercules: the ſtony and more labo- 
rious parts were done by the ſlaves, the level 


. © Grecian king.) I do not remember that this circum- 
ſtance is mentioned by Tn, or any other author now 


K k 3 e and 


extant. 
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and eaſy fell to che lot of his ſoldiers: about 


the twelfth day, as we were in the midſt of 


our work, a 'rumour was ſpread” that the em- 
peror had changed his mind, and would not 
have it done; the Agyptians, it was fail, had 
meaſured the height of the two ſeas, and dif- 
covered that one was lower than the other; they 
were afraid, therefore, chat the iſland of Egina 
would be ' overflowed : but the wiſe Thales 
himſelf, who had the deepeſt knowlege of na- 
ture, would never have diſſuaded Nero from 


cutting away the Iſthmus, which he had ſet 


his heart upon, even more than'on finging 1 in 
public; it was an inſurrection of the Eaſt, 
and the attempt of + Vindex, to eſtabliſh a 
commonwealth, which drove him out of Greece, 
and put an end to his cutting the Iſthmus, = 
though he talked ridiculouſly about meaſuring 
the two ſeas, which, to my Kknowlege | were 
both of an equal height ; but his power and 
that of Rome they ſay is falling off, as you 
heard yeſterday from the tribune. © 

| MENECRA TE 8. 

But pray, Muſonius, ſo furiouſly fond as he 
is of mufic, and of appearing at the Pythian | 

4”; 
3 


J His propretor, or lieutenant in Gaul, See 


3 * 


* 
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and Olympian games, what ſort of 2 voice 


has he? For of thoſe who heard him at Lem- 


nos, ſome admired, and ſome laughed at him. 
MUS ON 
His voice, to ſay the truth, is neither admir- 
able, nor contemptible, nature has endowed 
him with a very tolerable one; by the preſſure 
of his throat it gives a deep and hollow ſound, 
ſo that he does not fing but roar out his 
ſongs; when he does not truſt too much to 


himſelf, the * accompaniments ſupport him; 


and with regard to melody, ſetting his ſongs 
well to the lyre, and keeping time, it was on- 
ly a ſhame that an emperor ſhould acquit him- 


ſelf ſo well in them; but when he pretended 


to imitate the great maſters, what laughter 
did it excite amongſt the ſpeCtators ! though 
woe be to them that ſmiled on the occafion : he 
would frequently draw in his breath, ſtand 
upon his tip-toes, and turn backwards and for- 
wards, like a man upon the rack; then would 
his face, which is naturally + roſy, become 
quite red and fiery: his breath is ſhort and 
never holds out. 


* n e Gr. ed Toys Twy gun % 
7. 

+ Rojj. ] Alluding to his 8 of a ove, foe hich, 
we are told, he was ſv eminently diſtinguiſhed, as oed 
of ene Nero, to be called *. Nero. 
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u R N E e 4 $22 AA 
Bot how do thoſe behave who contend with 


him, do they always acknowlege' his ſuperiotity 
in the _ and yield to him en: 


M Us O N 15 IRE. 

1 . der do i in w 3 you remember 
che tragedian that periſhed At the Iſthmian 
games; 4 muſician, who. *ppoſe Ya would 
be in equal danger. 

M E N. E G Nr . 

' How was that ? for T never heard the ftory.. 

S MUuSONIUS 

u is " Amoft inerpdible : but all Greece was 
witneſs to it. 

| Fhere is a law fordiading ib „ 
to be exhibited at the Iſthmian games; Nero, 
notwithſtanding, reſolved to have a.conteſt with 


the tragedians : amongſt thoſe who diſputed the 


Prize with him was a man of Epirus, who had 
an excellent voice, and was univerſally ad- 
mired for his acting, ſo ambitidus was he of 
gaining the crown, that he would not give it 


up to Nero for leſs chan ten talents; this exaſ- 


perated the tyrant, the Epirot was heard mak- 
ing his demand behind the ſcenes, and the 


Grecians highly applauding him, hen Nero 


ſent 


ll, 
1 
: iq 
THE 1 8 1 . MUS. 3e | 
ſent one ef his - actors add "eommdnUd@Hd 1 
to yield, which he reftiſed, and made a" noiſe 9 
amongſt the people, wheredpon Nero ordered 1 
dis own actors to take poſſeſſion of the ſtage, as 9 
more fit for it; theſe men had ivory tablets inf | 
their hands, open at botk ends, and pointed ll 
like daggers, with which' faſtening wg ons il 
to the next pillar, they cu 8 rok © 7 
u R N R CAA T E 1 
By ſuch à horrid act, committed in the eyes 1 
of all Greece, did he then gain the Prike? | 
MV n {|| 
This was'a mere trifle, for a young man | 
who ſlew his own mother: what wonder was || 
it that he ſhould take away the life of a- tragic 1 


player, who attempted to ſilence the 'Pythian = | 
oracle, and ſtop the mouth of Apollo him- 
ſelf! though the Pythian placed him amongſt | 
the +. Oreſtes's, and Alemæon's, who, dy the 4 1 
murther of their mothers” gained a kind of 


4 1 * 


glory, as it was done to revenge their fathers; * 
but this tyrant had no ſuch excuſe to plead, 


— —— 
S 
: == 


*Aclors.] Gr. vwoxgras, hiſtriones. Adoleſcentulos, ſays 
Suetonius, equeſtris ordinis, & quinque ampkius millia e 
plebe robuſtiſſimæ juventutis undique elegit, qui diviſi in 


factiones plauſuum genera condiſcerent, &c. - 
Hi quidem, ſays the commentator, plauſuum inoxgra, 
fuere. | 1 
+ Oreſee: 25 Set * 5 1 of Nero, e. 339. „ 
e | | 
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| though he thought himſelf ſo much? injured by 
the oracle, which did not 1 half 5 much of 
him as he deſerved... 1 elne 
But what ſhip i is hs coming W's By hw. to 
bring ſome good news; the men have garlands 
on their heads, which is a happy omen.  Some- 
body ſtretches out his hands from the deck, 
bids us be of good chear, and if I am not miſ- 
taken, ſays, Nero i is dead. 


M E NE ORA T E 8. 
115 005 I hear him nn 
wards the ſhore. de ge | 
Ms ON I u s. 
Thanks to the gods! a happy event. 
Re GE EW W | "OY 
No more of that: { ſpeak not evil, as the = 
proverb ſays, of the dead. . 
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1 Speak not, Tc. De mortuis 41 nift bonum. A trite 
and fooliſh maxim; as, without proper reſtrictions, 2 
compliance with it may be attended with many bad * | 
quences, and tend to make men careleſs of their behaviour 
7 life, and little concerned for the furure In 
2 it. 
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TO MY.WORTHY FRIEND, THE REVEREND 


E A R 8 H A L. I, 


vICAR oF CH aRING, k KN T. 
AND ONE or THE CHIEF PRIESTS OF THE GODDESS our, 
"THIS PIECE 18 HUMBLY in$CRIBED BY 

; Tur 9 R L. A T.OR. 


TRA GOPODAGRA; 
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Try G our. 'TRAGEDY.. 


This is a Kind of Dramatic Interlude, | or "Mock. 
| Heroic Poem, containing 4 Fine burleſque Tmita- 
5 tion of the G rect T ragedians, together with a moſt 
| ſoritely and ſevere Satire on the Empiric; of bis 
Time, who, like the boaſting Pretenders of our, 

own, were perpetually finding out Cures. fora 

Diſtemper which the Experience of Apes had al- & 
ready proved to be incurable. The Daamaris. 

PeRSONE are, a Gouty Man, a Chorus of Pri hs, | ll 

all labouring under the Jame Diſorder, and at- | 1 

tendant on Gour, who is introduced as a Godde 65 i 

_ with ber Agents, or Tormentors, bringing in tee , ll 

unfortunate Quack Doctors, whom they had ſei n. 

| ed, and whom ſhe puniſhes according to their De- | 

_ "= "The whole is ſo well dritten, und a [| 


ſuch | 
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gos TR AGO POD AGRA; o, 
fach infiaite Humdir, "that, with all the Dijad- 
 ( wantages of a Tranſlation, I defy any gouty May, 
if the Fit is coming on, to read it withayt, tremble 
. ar, if ir is going offs withaus laughing. · 
Ai the. Original is in moſt excellent Varſe, it 
20s . impoſſpble to do. juftice to the Author in a 
phat! T! ranſlation of * I have therefore * 
mee. : 
\ I GOUTY MAN 
O NAME for ever ſad, abhorr'd of "MP n, 
Parent of; groans, from dark Coeytus ſprung, 
Immortal Gov=*!-in gloomy Erebus, © © 
| Wham erſt * Megzra, dreadful Fury, bore z, 
And from her poiſpn'd breaſts Alectho fed: 
What dæmon fraught with malice ſent thee forth 
T0 range o'er wretched earth, and Plague man- 
kind? 
If mortals, for their crimes main here, 
Are doom'd to ſuffer i in the realins below, 
Why offer Tantalus th' eluſive wave, 3 
Why torture poor Ixion with his wheel, 
Or bid the wretched Siſyphus uproll __ A 
The ſtill-revolving ſtone ? Conſign'd to thee, 
ad to thy tendon-racking Pangs, the guilty 


N Megeera.) Gout is born af one of the Fun and ſuck- 
led with poiſonous milk by another; nothing can be: more 
ſtrong and poignant than this whole deſcription of her. 


— Had 


TE or- TAD ts 


Had ts a heavier puniſhment, —Alas!,.c" 
How is the dry and wither d body torn 


* 


By ceaſeleſs agonies | from head to foot 


wo 4 


With loathſome poiſon filld, that pent within | 


Adds double mis ry, whilſt thy tyrant force” 
Writhes my full veins, and ſtops up ev xy pore 
The fiery miſchief thro'. my bowels runs, 


And with its flames conſumes my trembling fleſh. 


Ev'n ſo, thro' Atna's hoarſe-reſounding caves, 
Or where Sicilia's burning f rocks o'erhang 
The narrow ſea, in ſpiry wreaths burſts forth, 
'The never ceaſing flame; thou 1 cureleſs ill! 
How vain the pow'r of. med cine to aſſuage, 
Or mitigate thy wrath, alas! how vain 
Our fooliſh hopes, but flatt ring to deceive! 
F Bol: 
Whilſt on & Cybele's ſacred bin, 
The Phrygians altars raiſe, 
And Dipdymus with raptures fill. 
To beauteous Attis' ' praiſe, 
+ Rocks.] Seylla and 1 Charybels, 
t Careleſs ] id 


Tollere nodoſam neſcit . 8 Orid, 
8 Obel. The mother of the gods, who, we are told, 


fell in love with Attis, a beautiful boy, whom the made one 
of her prieſts, and enjoined him chaſtity, or rather, as we 


may ſappoſe, conſtancy to herſelf: he proved, however, a 


naughty boy, and being falſe to ber, the firuck him with 
madneſs; he was, notwithſtanding, after his _—_— wor- 


| . with her on mount 5 in Phrygia. 
. | | On 
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58 TRAGOPODAGR &;"or, 


On Tmofus lofty heights, whilkt Lydians fog 
To the loud harp, and celebrate theit _— 
11 ic Corybantes madd'ning train, 
Their Cretam meaſures ſound, 
| Chavncing their Evoes o'er the pain, 

To Bacchus dancing round, 

Whitſt the hoarſe trumpet's datt from 45 
To dreadful battle wakes the god of war? l 
SGout, alt-powrful goddeſs, we | | 

Solemn dirges fing to thee, 

When firſt, by genial zephyrs fann'd 
The trees their early buds expand, 
When tender blades of grafs appear, 

And jocund ſpring leads on the year; 
Whit Philomela, all-night long, 

Repeats, her melancholy ſong ; 1 

And Progne mourns, in tender train, 
Her nuptials fad, her Itys ſlain, N 
we at thy ſhrine, with groans and bitter cries, 
Al. -pow'rful gout ! thy orgies folemnize. 


GOUTY M A N. 
O eruteh ! thou beſt reliever of my pain, 


LY 


| My third kind foot; ſopport theſe OR BOG. ſteps, 


| 4 T Be 38 ] Miniſters or prieſts of Rea, in a Crete. 
420 Progne.] Married unfortunately to Terevs king of 
Thrace, and afterwards changed into a pee: See 0. 5 


Direct 


vidh Met. book vi. 


aur 'GOUT:TRAGEDY! git 


Direct my path, and once more let me tread 
The ſolid earth; foure, wretch, thy torpid limbs, 
Leave thy dark room, and melancholy" couch, ? 
For the ſun's genial ray; ſtep forth, and breathe 

The wholeſome air: full fifteen tedious days N 
Have I been pent within the diſmal gloom _ 
Of a fick chamber, from the chearful — 
Of Phœbus long excluded, and confin d 
To the rough horrors of an unmade bed: 
Fain would I reach the door; - but my flow limbs 
Refuſe their aid: do thou, my active ſoul, 
Urge on the lazy load; for he who would, 1 
But cannot move, muſt fink into the grave. 
. But who are theſe with + elder chaplets crown'd, 
Who on their eruthes lean? They are not thine, 
O Pzan Phœbus ! for no laurel boughs 
Their temples wreath; nor "ge * er. to 
Bacchus e f 


The feſtive lay, for on their brows no leaves | 


Of ivy twine; ſay, gentle gueſts, what god 
Claims the fair tribute of your welcome Nite | 


* Unmade.] Gr. Evra; i are ο. 5 
+ Elder.) Gr. Acriac, ſambuci, quia, ſays the commen- 
tator, ſambuci folia Todaypior; Bonden pare gifs rope v 
, according to Dioſcorides. And becauſe alſo ſam- 
buci tenerrima folia, cum pari pondere radicum planta- 
inis, ſuillaque axungiæ veteris contrita ſubactaque po- 
dagricos dolores præſentaneo auxilio mulcere ſcribuntur à 
Matthiolo, Remember, my good learned readers, this in- 
fallible . for the gout. 
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h at Li, thou? for by that hobbling gait, 

—_— e une g call ee 
EM 5 at unconquer'd. Gil» hom W 
1 Gat elves adore... 1% 2 71k 5m Oe Sd 4 H 

4 m001G © MDT M A 1 

_ +404] 11/11 Can fach. a wreteh a ani) © | 

m4 Be worthy of your goddeſs's atteutionſtod þ- 

11 ꝛ bod band H NN Kn ci 7 


* 


8 n Nexeus's tender care, gov ©] 
Was Cyprian Venus giv'ng;- 1 ih 
When gliding through the ambiem des: 10 
She left her native heav n!; 104 208] 
Whilſt Tethys nouriſnh'd, with * love, 
The white · arm d conſort; of eee N. 
Her birth, great Jupiter, to thee: 
And © thy brain's nlite be, 110 1 
The war- exciting deity, | cred at 
Minerva, virgin goddeſs, ones.. 51 4 1 
Our happier miſtreſs great, * Ophion bore, 
In his ſoft, arms, when, chaes nom ng ware, 
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x Strong.] Alluding to bye crutch,. which n. trams 
rouſly ſtyles his hid foot; oat 
. $ Nereus.] Alluding+othe old fable of Mos ringing 
Lows the froth of the fea. „S nan 2411092 
QOpbion.] Fo raiſe the dignity and conſequence: oof; his 
goddeſs, Lutian carries back her birth to the remoreſt pe- 
6 fiod of antiquity, and [takes her cov e tp er 
was ſuppoſed to . 0 Ware | 
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- xxx GOUT-TRAGEVY. 613 
Freſh roſe the fun, and with refulgent ray, 


Diſpers'd the gloom, and lit up chearful day, 


Then firſt great Gout appear'd, from Clotho 

| ſprung, . 

_ Whilſt at her birth the joyful welkin ſung, 

All heav'n was pleas'd, ev'n griefly Pluto ſmil'd, 
The wealthy god, and nurs'd the darling child, 

nr TY 

What ſacred marks diſtinguiſh thoſe who wait 

On this all-pow'rful deity, her prieſts 

velected? 

| & H © R 

We pour forth no myſtic blood 

| Before her altars, nor in knotted wreaths 

Bind up our hair, nor. yield our naked back 

To painful ſtripes, nor feed on the raw fleſh 


. © Of bulls; but when the ſmiling ſpring puts forth 


His elder buds, and the ſhrill black-bird ſings, 
Then doth our goddeſs on her ſacred train, 
Inflict the deep-felt wound that pierces ſore 
Through wriſt, foot, ankle, e ſhoul- 


ders, arms, 


Neck, head, hips, hands, thighs, back, and 


ev'ry part 


Prieks, tears, conſumes, hl poiſons, and 


devours. 
G O U ＋ * M A N. 


Then am I, goddeſs, thy true prieſt, which yet 
Vol. W. WA I knew 
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514 TRAGOPODAGRA; ow 


I knew not : come, propitious deity ! 


Here let me join thy followers, here A 


The rites to thee, and hymn the ſolemn ſong. 


C58 OR VU © 
Be huſh'd, ye winds, and heav'n ſerene ; | 
For, lo! the“ bed-admiring queen 
Approaches! on her crutches, ſee, 
She comes; hail, pow'rful deity ! 
Accept the pray'rs of thy devoted train, 


Smile, goddeſs kind, and mitigate our pain. 


Euter GODDESS GOUT. 
O U N Fe 
What mortal knows not me ? unconquer'd 
Ger, EY 
Great queen of pain, whom not the recking blood 
Of many a victim on the altars ſlain, 


Nor richeſt incenſe, nor the votive gifts, 


O'er the proud temples hung, can e'er aſſuage, 
Nor mighty Pzan's ſelf, with all his herbs 
Medicinal, nor Phœbus's ſkilful ſon, 

Great Æſculapius, can ſubdue : fince man 
Was firſt created, hath he rafſhly ſtrove, 

But ftrove in vain, with ev'ry fruitleſs art | 
To check my conqueſts, and elude my pow'r. 


” Bed-admiring.] Gr. Kuen, lecto — z An ex- 


cellent epithet. | 
Whilt 


rue GOUT-TRAGEDY. 315 


Whilſt ſome their plantane, and their ſmal- 

| lage bring, 5 

| Lettuce, or purſlane, hore-hound, nettles ſharp, | 
Fen-gather'd lentiles, or the Perſian weed, 
Leeks, ſcallions, poppies, hen-bane, or the rind 
Of ripe pomgranate, frankincenſe, and flea-wort, 
The root of potent hellebore, or nitre; _ 
Some ſteep'd in wine, the huſks of beans. preſcribe, | 
Or ſpawn of frogs, a ſov'reign cataplaſm, 
Carrot, or 4 pimpernel, or barley flour, 
Or gall of cypreſs tree, the healing dung 
Of mountain-goat, or ſtill more fetid man, 
Colewort, or gypſum, or the well-ground ſand 
Of * Aſia's pow'rful ſtone, with bean-flour-mix'd. 

Others, ſagacious tribe, call in the aid 
Of weaſels, toads, hyænas, ruddocks, ſtags, 
And foxes: ev'ry metal, and the tears 

Diſtill'd of ev'ry tree; bones, nerves, and ſkins 
Of ev'ry beaſt, milk, urine, marrow, blood. 
A potion ſome of four ingredients, ſome 
Of ſev'n or eight prefer, ſome oft repeat 


+ Pimpernel.] Gr. KoMauPaxzy, which I can make no- 
thing of, there being, as my learned friend Sir George 
Baker obſerved to me, no ſuch Greek word ; he was, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the true reading here, muſt be xoaxa- 
gor, and the rather, as he judiciouſly remarked to me, be- 
cauſe Paullus has a medicine for the gout, which he calls 
dcn. 

* Aſia.] The lapis 2 Ex Aſio lapide, ſays Dioſ- 
corides, fit podagris cataplaſma cum fabe lomento. 


Kin The 


„ lads TRAGOPODAGRA; on, 


The facred bitter; ſome to the pure ſpring 
Medicinal, whilſt others truſt to charms, 


And Þ incantations, which the wand'ring Jew 
. Hath ever ready for his gaping throng. 

Mean time laugh, and { bid the fools go weep, 
Who mock me thus, and but incenſe my rape ; 
Whilſt to the humble, who oppoſe me not, 
I'm ever mild and gentle; my true prieſt 

Muſt curb his tongue, be chearful and ſerene, 
With merry tale and jeſt ſtill jocund be, 
As to the & baths they lead him, will divert 
Th' aſſembled throng, and is by all admir'd. 
I am that || Ate, whom great Homer fings, 
Who from the head down to the tender foot 


+ Incantations.] Pindar tells us, that ZEſculapius ſome- 
times made uſe of theſe, and Homer informs us, that when 
Ulyſſes was wounded by a boar, 

£36040) TY Gila vH 
E xx D. 
+ Bid, Or.] Gr. rovroig Tao owl i, exadtly ſimi« 
rt to that line of Horace: | 
Diſcipularum inter jubeo plurare cathedras. 

$ Baths.) The ancient phyſicians, we ſee, as well as the 
modern, ſent their gouty patients to BaTH. 

At.] The goddeſs of Vengeance, thus deſcribed by 
Homer, 


Not on the ground that haughty 0 treads, 
But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 
Of mighty men, inflicting as ſhe goes, 
Long-feſt'ring wounds, inextricable woes, 


See * s Homer's Iliad, book zix. I. 95 · 
2 . Of 


5 * 
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Of wretched mortals pierce, and therefore call'd 
Pop AR A: haſte, my faithful prieſts, prepare 
The ſacred hymn, and celebrate my praiſe. 


CHO UV 3 


| Relentleſs goddeſs, virgin deity ! 
With Adamantine heart ! behold, to thee 
We bend. O pow'r invincible, give ear, 
And liſten to thy humble ſuppliant's pray'r ! 
Even the great almighty Jove, 
Who darts the lightning from above, 
Will lay his forked terrors by, 
And ſhake with fear when thou art nigh, 
Old ocean roars beneath thy tortring pain, 
And Pluto trembles in his dark domain. 
* Bandage-loving, couch-frequenting, 
Knee-afflicting, bone-tormenting, | 
Race-impeding, foot-ſole-burning, 
+ Peſtle-hating, ankle-turning, 
Humbly, lo! we bend to thee, 
Unconquerable deity ! 


* Bandage-loving.) Gr. :nig:owoxap;. Theſe compound 
epithets, which I have tranſlated literally, are incompa- 
rable. 5 | Cs 
+ Pefile-hating.) Aoivu»oPeCa, piſtillitimens. Quia, ſays 
the commentator, tinnitus ex piſtilli in mortario collifione 
podagris permoleſtus. This is a whimfical reaſon, as it 
ſuppoſes the patient to be always within hearing of the mor- 
rar, | 
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Enter MESSENGE R, Bringing in with | 
him Two Quack Dottors. 


ssl N G RK 
Hail! honour'd miſtreſs! for in happy hour 

Thou com'ſt, and no unwelcome news I bring; 

For know, obedient to thy great beheſt, 

I rang'd the cities round, and every houſe 

With flow but willing feet have viſited, 

To mark if any mortal cou'd be found, 

Who wou'd not own thy pow r, which all con- 

feſs'd, 
Theſe two alone excepted, impious pair! 


Who loud harangu'd the populace, and ſwore 


Thou wert not worthy of reſpect or honour, 

Nor hadſi dominion o'er the lives of men. 

Wherefore with all due ſpeed, in five days 
time, | 

Not lefs than two long ſtadia have 1 travell'd, 


And brought them hither. 
„ 


Swifteſt meſſenger, 
well haſt thou flown; but ſay, through what 
rough ways 
Have thy ſwath'd feet been a d? 
ME 8 S E N A 8 
Eſcap'd the danger | 
| Of 
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of five bad ſlaves, whoſe timbers ſhook be- 
neath me, 
On a hard road whoſe flinty pavement tore 
My tender feet, 1 travell'd long; then ſunk 
Into a flipp'ry path, and often dragg'd _ 
My weary'd footſteps through the clay and mire, 
Till ſweat bedew'd my limbs: at length I came 
To a broad way, which, far more ſmooth than ſafe, 


TRIO me ſore, where chariots, coaches, carts 


Of ev'ry kind, on every fide ſo preſs'd, 

That ſcarce cou'd I avoid their rapid wheels, 

For, well thou know'ſt, thy prieſts can ſeldom run, 

G O Ts 

Well haſt thou done, my truſty friend, and well 

Shalt by thy miſtreſs be rewarded for it. 

From this time forth, for three whole Yeahs 
thy pains 

I will abate ; they ſhall be light, and borne 

With eaſe, —But, what are you? by gods and 
men 

Deteſted; impious ſlaves, who dare oppoſe 

My pow'r invincible: ſay, know ye not, 

That I have conquer'd ev'n Saturnian Jove, 

Subdu'd unnumber'd heroes? mighty Priam; 

From me was called“ Podarces, by this hand, 


* Podarces.] Fledzgxe;, pedibus celer; Quaſi per anti- 
phraſin, ſays the commentator. This is a kind of pun not 
nn, to the Engliſh reader. 
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Great Peleus's ſon, the fanyd + Achilles, fell; 


"Twas I, and not his fall from Pegaſus, 


That kill'd the brave 4 Bellerophon : by Gout 


The royal Theban, 5 Oedipus, was ſlain, 
And Pliſthenes, and || Pœan's hapleſs ſon, 


Who led the Grecian fleet, Theſſalia's king, 


And Ithaca's, * Laertes? godlike ſon, 


| Whom not the ſpine of pois'nous turtle flew, 
But Gout's more certain ſtroke, An equal fate 


You may expect, and worthy of your crime, 


PHYSICIAN 
We are of Syria, from Damaſcus, urg'd 


Buy cruel hunger and fore poverty, 


+ Achilles.] Alluding to the ſtory of his being dipped in 
the Styx by his mother Thetis, andTendered invulnerable 
in every part but the foot, in which he was afterwards 


wounded by Paris and pede captus, ſeized by the foot: 


Lucian intimates, therefore, that it was, in truth, the gout, 
and not, as reported, Paris, that killed him. 


t Bellerophon.] Who fell off Pegaſus, broke his thigh, 


and went lame ever after: ſuch is the common report; 


but Lucian tells us, it was nothing but the gout. 


$ Oedipus.) Gr. Ore; another pun, or play * the 
name. 

Pœant, Or.] Philoctetes, who was bit by a ſerpent in 
the iſland of Chryſa, and continued lame, for many years, 
at Lemnos. See the famous tragedy of Sophocles on this 
ſubject. After all, we learn from Lucian, that this alſo 
was nothing but a fit of the gout. 

* Laertes, Sc.] Ulyſſes, who was ſlain by 1 
his fon by Calypſo. See Homer's Odyſſey. | 

| h 2 We 
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We roam o'er earth and fea, a ; wretched pair, 


And hither have we brought this precious oint- 
ment, 


Which our dear father did bequeath unto us, 
This nd ſpecific, cure of ev'ry ill, 


G oO DOD FE S 8. 
What ointment, villains? how is it prepar d? 


r H T 6 1 1 


That, bound by oath, we never muſt reveal; 
Our father, on his death-bed, did enjoin us 
Neer to unfold the ſecret of this great 
This potent med'cine, which defies thy rage. 


G O D N 6% 
Is there on earth a pow'r that can ſubdue 
Unconquerable Gout ? audacious ſlaves, 
To brave me thus ! but ſoon ſhall it be known 
Which is the ſtrongeſt, or your boaſted ointment, 
Or my envenom'd dart; ye miniſters 


Of vengeance, come; approach, my fait 
friends, 1 

My fierce tormentors, fellow. labourers, 

With this my feſtive Bacchanalian train, 

Haſte, and perform my dread commands; do thou, 

With painful twinges pierce their tender feet, 

Seize thou the knotted wriſt, and thou the hand; 

To you, my truſty agents, I commit 


Their 
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Their arms, joints, knees, and thighs; go, 
bind them faſt, 

And torture with variety of pain. 
nnr e 

Great queen, thy orders are obey'd : behold ! 

Yonder they lie, their agonizing limbs 

Stretch'd on the ground, they groan. beneath 
our torments. 


D DES Ls 
How fares your med'cine now, my noble gueſts? 
If it ſucceeds, and can oppoſe my pow'r, 
I bid adieu to earth; henceforth conceal'd, 
In the dark womb of Tartarus profound 
Content to hide my ignominious head. 
EM YT:S 40-1410 

We have apply'd our ointment, but in vain : 
For, oh! I die, the fatal ſhaft ſwift runs 
Through ev'ry vein : not the red bolt of Jove, 
Nor the rough ſurge of the tempeſtuous ſea, 
Nor rapid whirlwind's force, can equal thine ; 
Tis the keen tooth of hungry Cerberus, 
The viper's poiſon, or * ttenvenom'd ſhirt , 
Of the fell Centaur: O! have mercy, pow'r 
Invincible ! no mortal remedy 


* 7} invenom'd.] | 
Nec munus humeris efficacis Herculis 
Exarſit æſtuoſius. | Hor, 


Can 
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can mitigate thy pangs ; thou reign'ſt ſupreme, | 
O'er all, and we, with all, confeſs fog wa 0 


G0» D E s 8. 58118 
Ceaſe, my tormentors, puiſh hem no more; : 
They do tepent, and we forgive: henexfrt © 
Let mortals learn, that we alone defy | 
The pow'r of med'cine, and unconquer'd | ill, 
By human art, or human force, remain. 


o HO RUS. 

+ In vain, of old, the raſh Salmoneus trove 8 
To imitate the thunder from above; “ 
Transfix'd he lies beneath the bolts of Jove. 1 
* Marſyas no more with great Apollo vies 
But vanquiſh'd yields the long-conteſted: prize ; 
Beneath an bumbler form, by pride betray'd, 
Still ſpins, unpity'd, the Mœonian maid ; 


+ In vain.) This laſt ſong of the Chorus is not more 
remarkable for true humour, than for its ſingular pro- 
priety. To raiſe the character of his heroine, the goddeſs 
Govur, Lucian here makes her attendants enumerate the 
moſt celebrated inſtances of human raſnneſs, ſeverely: 
puniſhed for contending with divine power, Very few of 
the tragic Choruſſes in Æſchylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, 


are ſo well adapted to the ſubject. 


* Marſyas.] Who was flea'd alive for attempting to play 
upon the flute with Apollo. 


+ Mæonian Maid.) Arachne, turned into a ſpider, for 
_ contending with Minerva, See Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
b. vi. 


Whilſt 
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Whilt Niobe, fad mother, doom'd to moan 
Her hapleſs lot, and num'rous offspring gone, 
Laments her crime in ever-weeping ſtone, 
Such is the wretched fate that muſt attend 
On impious mertals, who with gods contend. 
Gout! O hear thy ſuppliants pray'r, 
Us, thy conſtant vot'ries, ſpare; 
Short and eaſy be our pain, 
Let us feel our feet again! 
4 Hard is the lot of, mortals here below; 
But we ſome intervals of comfort know, 


For uſe and patience leſſen ev'ry woe, 
. Ceafe, then, my fellow-ſuff*rers, to complain, 


For the kind goddeſs may relieve our pain: 
Mean time, be chearful, blith, and gay, 
And let us laugh our pains away ; _ . 

This, this, my friends, is ſuited to our ſtate, 

And this alone can ſooth the rigour of our 

fate. 


: Hard is the lot, He.] The original is a parody on | 


ſome lines in the Andromache of Euripides. 


Ie 


